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"FOREWORD" 

The Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane is recognized as one of the 
leaders in furthering the interests of the people by emphasizing 
through her investigations and lectures the need of conserving human 
life. 

Mrs. Bartlett Crane has been characterized as the "expert munici- 
pal housekeeper.'* Her good work is wide-spread, but it has been 
particularly emphasized in the states of Michigan, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania. Her tour of inspection in Minnesota covered seven- 
teen municipalities, and was made at the request of the State Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs and under the authority of the Minne- 
sota State Board of Health. 

Mrs. Crane's report, in the form of a public address at the close 
of each inspection, aroused much thought and will undoubtedly have 
a lasting effect. 

It is to be hoped that this excellent report of her clear-cut cam- 
paign in Minnesota may be of great service to those interested in 
public health problems throughout the state. 

H. M. Brackkn^ M. D., 
Secretary and Executive Officer, 
Minnesota State Board of Health. 



TRANSMITTAL 



I have the honor to transmit the accompanying 
''Report upon a Campaign to Awaken Interest in 
Sanitary and Sociologic Problems in the State of 
Minnesota," to the State Board of Health under 
whose official auspices the work was done, and to 
the State Federation of Women's Clubs which first 
suggested the undertaking, assumed the greater 
share of the responsibility, and directed the details 
of arrangement in each city. 

Caroline Bartlett Crane. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
April 15, 1911. 



INTRODUCTION 



This campaign was undertaken upon the joint invitation of the 
Minnesota State Board of Health and the Minnesota Federation of 
Women's Clubs, with the co-operation of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation, the local medical societies, and the commercial clubs of Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. A commission from the State Board 
of Health gave the necessary authority for the undertaking. 

In order to reduce as far as possible the time required upon the 
ground, much preparatory work was done before going to Minne- 
sota. A list of one hundred and three questions was sent to each 
city to be visited, and the replies, together with maps, charters, spe- 
cial ordinances, municipal reports, and clippings from all of the 
local newspapers for weeks in advance, afforded me all the classified 
information which could be gained prior to personal investigation. 
The Executive Officer of the State Board of Health secured for 
me much valuable material, such as State regulations touching pub- 
lic health and sanitation, and laws defining the powers of munici- 
palities; also the rulings of the State Board of Health which have 
the effect of law, and many valuable reports and documents issued 
by the Board. Information on specific points was furnished on re- 
quest by the Executive Officer and the Chief of the Engineering 
Division of the Board. 

The purpose of this campaign, briefly stated, was, to help com- 
munities to understand and to improve the material conditions un- 
der which the people live; to bring into the public mind the con- 
sciousness of the city as the larger home, and to show that sordid 
and unwholesome conditions of life for even the poorest people 
should be regarded as something affecting the larger family; that 
the penalties for neglect of "even the least of these" may fly far, to 
light upon the most prosperous and tenderly guarded home; to 
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teach that we cannot have "the city beautiful" until we have the city 
clean and wholesome; to induce the people to undertake the study 
of their own problems ; to help them to correlate official and unofficial 
effort, and, finally, to leave behind that kind of public sentiment 
which will enable officials, civic associations, and even individuals, 
to work unafraid for civic health and the general welfare. 

In order to accomplish these ends, it was not the plan to make 
exhaustive investigations of any single subject. The length of time 
required would defeat the prime purpose of sharply concentrating 
the attention of the whole community upon local conditions and 
fashioning public sentiment while interest is at white heat. 

For example, I undertook to find out whether Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth were justified in their opinion that no special hous- 
ing problem existed in these cities. It required but little time, in 
St. Paul and Duluth, especially, to uncover conditions crying for 
remedy. My advice to these cities was, to consult the National 
Housing Association for help in securing an exhaustive study and 
solution of their housing problems. I am glad to know that this 
work is now in progress in St. Paul, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Housing Association, and that in Duluth a further study is 
being made along the lines of my own investigation in that city. 
Likewise, in study of school sanitation, an effort was made to see 
some of the best, the worst, and the "average" in each city; the 
same of dairies, slaughter houses, markets, bakeries and sources of 
smoke nuisance. The question of water supply, and the system of 
street cleaning and of garbage collection and disposal, each con- 
stituting a unit, rather than a multitude of scattered and unrelated 
items, were easier to handle briefly, yet with some degree of com- 
pleteness ; the same with almshouses and jails, there being but one 
of each in each community. 

The cities visited were those from which requests were f onvarded 
to the State Federation of Women's Clubs or the State Board of 
Health. Ihese requests came from influential organizations, such 
as commercial clubs, city federations of women's clubs, the city gov- 
ernment, or city health department, or from several co-operating 
organizations. 

The cities visited were as follows : 
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Federal CenBug 
of 1910. 

Minneapolis 301,408 

St. Paul 214,744 

Duluth 78,466 

Winona 18,583 

St. Cloud 10,600 

Mankato 10,365 

Stillwater 10,198 

Faribault 9,001 

Brainerd 8,526 

Rochester 7,844 

Crookston 7,559 

Eveleth 7,036 

Fergus Falls 6,887 

Albert Lea 6,192 

Owatonna 5,658 

St. Peter . . .^. 4,514 

Waseca 2,838 

Forty-five days were spent in study of these cities ; six days each 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul; five days in Duluth and two (some- 
times three) days in the other cities with the exception of Crookston, 
Stillwater and St. Peter, where only a few hours' study was made. 

The campaign was widely advertised in advance, and in many 
places there was patent evidence of preparation for the expected 
visitation. In making inspections, in no case was an effort made to 
"surprise" anyone or to search out merely the worst conditions in 
a city. While "the worst" may justly be taken as an index of what 
a city tolerates, nevertheless benefit may result in stimulating civic 
pride in the good things possessed as well as in arousing impatience 
and shame for civic shortcomings. 

Visits of inspection were invariably made in company with city 
officials and representatives of important volunteer civic organiza- 
tions, both men and women. When responsible citizens see condi- 
tions with their own eyes, it is vastly more impressive and impelling 
than any second-hand report can possibly be. Incidentally, it was 
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thus made impossible for anyone to question the fairness of a criti- 
cism upheld by such concurrent testimony. 

At the close of the several city campaigns, the findings on local 
conditions, with recommendations for their improvement, were 
given directly to the people at public mass meetings. The effort 
was: to make the people feel that their city was in fact theirs, and 
that they had both a right to know about it and an active responsi- 
bility and duty towards it. These mass meetings almost invariably 
taxed the capacity of the largest auditorium to be had, which is evi- 
dence of the general feeling that it was in truth a campaign seek- 
ing to engage all the people in a common effort for their common 
home. 

In addition to the final mass meeting address in each of the sev- 
enteen cities, other addresses were given as follows : To women's 
clubs, four; commercial clubs, four; associated charities, one; 
State normal schools, three; State agricultural college, one; State 
agricultural high school, one; State high school, one; city high 
schools, twelve; mass meetings of children of grade schools, thre^ 
— ^making a total of forty-seven addresses. 

The results of investigation detailed in this report are condensed 
from fuller and more complete statements of local findings given 
to the citizens at the close of the campaign in each city. Many items 
of merely local significance have been here omitted, while local con- 
ditions which are typical are given in this report. For obvious rea- 
sons the names of persons whose establishments are criticised have 
been omitted both in making this report and in the statement of 
local findings at public meetings in the various cities. The State 
Board of Health and the State Federation of Women's Clubs is 
each in possession of an annotated copy giving identifications. 

Acknowledgment and thanks are due in rich measure to the offi- 
cers of the State Board of Health and the State Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs upon whose invitation this work was undertaken, and 
whose splendid upholding and assistance have contributed so greatly 
to its success. The work of collecting documents and securing re- 
plies to questions sent in advance was most efficiently performed by 
the local managers appointed in each city by the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs. My feeling towards these women amotmts to per- 
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sonal gratitude for the splendid way in which they did their part of 
the work, both before and during the campaign, and for the unflag- 
ging interest and helpfulness which have flowed toward me during 
the preparation of this report. 

Thanks also are due to the State Medical Association for many 
helpful notices printed in their Journal, and to the members of the 
Association who in the various cities gave their endorsement and 
personal assistance to the campaign. 

I am deeply indebted to the press of Minnesota for printing ex- 
tended, and often verbatim, reports of the mass meetings, thus 
reaching many thousands of people who could not be present ; also 
for the space and consideration given the whole campaign, and for 
their strong editorial upholding of the work. 

I wish to acknowledge special courtesies extended me by the Pub- 
licity Club of Minneapolis, the Town Criers' Club of St. Paul and 
the Commercial Club of Duluth, in making me guest of honor on 
occasions affording especial opportunity to explain my work to the 
business men of the city. 

To the Mayors and Health Officers of almost every city visited I 
am deeply indebted for every hospitality and kindness, and espe- 
cially for their company on tours of investigation and their words of 
endorsement in presiding at public meetings. In the few instances 
where co-operation was lacking, I think the fact arose from mis- 
conception of the purpose of my work, and an idea that I came bent 
upon criticism of officials. However, in the aftermath of the hard- 
est campaign I ever undertook, nothing is more grateful to me than 
the remembered thanks of many officials for having interpreted to 
the public their aims, and the many difficulties and discouragements 
under which they work. 

In making acknowledgments, I could not fail to express to His 
Excellency, Governor A, O. Eberhart, my sincerest appreciation for 
both official and personal kindness and upholding which were most 
helpful throughout the whole State-wide campaign. 

This campaign was indeed a work of collaboration in which the 
various organizations and individuals have performed their parts so 
efficiently and cheerfully that it has made my part a lasting pleasure 
in remembrance. 
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While the campaign was chiefly in behalf of improved public 
sanitation, yet other social problems were found so interrelated that 
it would have been impractical to exclude them from consideration ; 
the more so, because there is great need that workers, both official 
and volunteer, shall recognize the complexity of the problems they 
undertake to solve. 

Whatever the shortcomings of this report, of which the author 
possibly is more conscious than anyone else, this may be said : That 
it is a record of actual work done in the field and that it thus be- 
longs, not to the domain of theory, but to that of applied sociology. 
I have aimed to make it somewhat more than a mere statement of 
conditions found. I hope it may serve in a measure as a plain, 
non-technical handbook indicating proper standards and the reasons' 
therefor, and that it may help somewhat to popularize and promote 
the aims of the State Board of Health and of local health officials 
in protecting the welfare and lives of the citizens of Minnesota. 

My mission has been chiefly to point out conditions which might 
be bettered, and to suggest the remedy. Had it been my mission to 
set forth the present excellence of Minnesota cities, I could have 
filled a larger volume than this, but probably to a less useful pur- 
pose. However, my closing word, spoken in all sincerity, must be 
frank admiration for the people, the institutions, and, above all, for 
the spirit of the North Star State, which already has led the world 
in the movement for conservation of material resources, and will, I 
trust, lead also in the yet more vital movement for conservation of 
the health and life of all its people, — ^the richest asset which any 
city or commoriwealth can hope to possess. 



WATER 

The cities studied draw their public water supplies from a variety 
of sources, as follows : 

Deep wells bored through an impervious stratum and (whether 
flowing or not) generally termed artesian wells. 

Shallow wells dug in drift or alluvium. 

Surface waters taken from 

a. rivers. 

b. small lakes. 

c. Lake Superior. 

Deep Wells. 

Mankato, Albert Lea, Stillwater,* St. Peter and Wasecat take 
their entire public water supply from artesian sources. Faribault 
and Owatonna make artesian water their main dependence, but mix 
it with shallow-well water. St. Paul and Winona draw a slight aux- 
iliary supply from artesian sources. Crookston, depending mainly 
on Red Lake river, serves a part of the population with artesian 
water by a separate system. St. Cloud has flowing wells, which, 
however, have been abandoned by vote of the people in favor of 
untreated water from the Mississippi river. 

The geographical situation of the cities just named indicates a 
wide distribution of artesian supply. The cities using this water 
are naturally safest from point of view of bacterial contamina- 
nation, first, because there is a long process of natural filtration 
from the distant point where the water-bearing stratum out-crops 
and receives the rain, to the point where the well is sunk ; second,, 
because the overlaying impervious stratum and the continuousi 
metal tubing from top to bottom of the well prevent pollution 



♦Stillwater has a separate supply for fire protection and boiler use, taken 
from a small lake. 

tWaseca has an old imperfectly protected well which was used eighteen 
months ago, and whose use has apparently not been definitely abandoned. 
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from local sources.* However, artesian waters may become pol- 
luted through well-casings suffered to rust out, as at the time of the 
Mankato epidemic in 1908 ; through defects in protection of under- 
ground storage reservoir, as noted at Albert Lea; or through dis- 
charging the artesian water into auxiliary dug wells, as is done in 
Owatonna and Faribault. 

In the Mankato example above cited, an initial mistake had been 
made in locating the city's main sewer outlet at the pumping sta- 
tion; and there had been a failure also to realize the necessity of 
periodical cleaning of the sewers, so that their carrying capacity had 
become reduced about one-third. Neither had the artesian wells 
been overhauled since they were sunk many years before, with the 
result that some of the cast-iron casings had large holes, one of 
them being rusted completely in two. Then came an unprecedented 
spring flood, which the sanitary sewer, burdened with much storm 
water, was unable to take care of. The sewage backed up into the 
adjacent overflows of the wells and gained access to the wells 
through the broken casings.t A sudden sharp epidemic of diarrhoea 
resulted from the mixed infection caused by human excreta in the 
water. To produce an epidemic of typhoid fever, all that was need- 
ful was one or more initial cases of typhoid from which the unster- 
ilized body discharges entered the sewers ; and these were not lack- 
ing. Within the next few months Mankato had 427 cases of typhoid 
fever, with thirty deaths. The disease was carried to twenty-five 
other Minnesota cities, causing eighty known cases and six deaths. 
The estimated cost to Mankato of the epidemic was $375,444.00, 
and the city is now defendant in two $5,000 damage suits by widows 
for death of their husbands from typhoid fever said to have been 
contracted from the water. The Supreme Court of the State re- 
versed the findings of the trial court which had sustained a demur- 
rer, on the ground that the city was exercising a governmental func- 
tion in supplying water and could not be held responsible for disease 



♦The water from artesian wells has a very low bacterial count and not in- 
frequently is found sterile. 

tin this connection it should be stated that gross ignorance or negligence, 
or both, is alleged, not only in the matters related above, but in failure prop- 
erly to operate the sewerage system in time of the flood. 
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ensuing. This Supreme Court decision thus establishes that a city 
may be held liable if the source of disease can be conclusively 
proved to lie in the public water supply.* 

Since the epidemic, the new city engineer has made a survey of 
conditions and has succeeded in having several of his recommenda- 
tions adopted. The casings of the wells have been renewed and 
monthly examination of the water is made by the State Board of 
Health. A pumping plant has been installed at the sewer outfall to 
care for the sewage in periods of high water in the river. Water 
mains and sewers are regularly flushed. The sewers, one of which 
passes within a yard of a well, are enclosed in cemented masonry. 
Nevertheless, as long as brick and cement may crumble and iron 
may rust, and city engineers come and go according to changing 
preferences of city governments, (usually based on other consid- 
erations than fitness) it is highly unsafe to permit the wells and 
sewers to remain in such close proximity. The present efficient 
engineer, who came into office since the epidemic, has continually 
urged their separation. Mankato should not need another lesson. 
From a mere business point of view, it would be better to bond the 
city to the limit than to invite another such calamity as that of 
1908. 

As to the possible pollution of artesian water through storage un- 
derground : Stillwater's cemented reservoir is well protected by sit- 
uation and natural slope of the land away from it. St. Peter made 
marked improvements in its water supply about a year ago and 
abandoned the underground reservoir, pumping the water direct to 
a stand pipe on the bluff. Waseca's storage tank is above ground. 
At Albert Lea, however, a brick and mortar reservoir is used, the. 
cement lining of which reaches only just to the surface of the: 
ground. Although assured to the contrary, I am convinced that sur- 
face water contamination through the exposed brick and mortar top 
is possible. This might be expected during sudden spring thaws, 
when the ground is still frozen and cannot take up the water. And 



♦Probably on the strength of this decision two suits of $10,000 each were 
recently begun in St. Paul by employes against a corporation for furnishing 
water alleged to be the cause of typhoid fever contracted by them. 
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since at Albert Lea there are several houses with outdoor vaults on 
adjacent ground that is higher than the reservoir, the latter should 
be protected by a high cemented curb, and, in addition, adjacent 
property owners should be required to connect with the sewer in the 
street. Also, the wells, drilled eighteen and eleven years ago, and 
never examined since, should be carefully overhauled. It is claimed 
that any break in artesian pipes would at once be manifest in defect- 
ive suction, which would be noted by the engineer. But the breaks 
at Mankato were not so interpreted, although the engineer did know 
that something was the matter with the pump or the system. In 
these vital matters, there is no safe substitute for eternal vigilance.* 
It has been mentioned that Owatonna and Faribault mix their arte- 
sian water with shallow-well water. Like the chain which is as 
strong as its weakest link the resulting supply would be as good as 
the shallow-well water. Owatonna derives its water supply from 
five drilled wells from 90 tQ 650 feet deep. Three of them, 120 feet 
deep, are driven in the bottom of a dug well but 20 feet deep and 
27 feet in diameter. The water in this shallow well, as that of the 
driven wells which mingle with it, is liable to pollution from the 
Straight river which flows within 300 feet, and comes much nearer 
in high water. There are houses near, with unsanitary out-door 
closets. The river water shows a high bacterial count with the 
colon bacillus present. However, there had been no analysis of 
river or well water for four or five years.t 

Since my visit, the presence of several cases of typhoid fever led 



*A matter which should not be overlooked, is cleaning of reservoirs and 
stand pipes. Mankato, since the typhoid epidemic, cleans her elevated res- 
ervoir every two or three months. Albert Lea and Waseca are reported as 
attending to it at least yearly; but no one could say, in Owatonna, just when 
the standpipe has been cleaned. However, a marked copy of a paper sent 
me states that on November 23d the tank was emptied and thoroughly cleaned. 

tAt Owatonna there is a sand "filter gallery" 3x3 feet and 200 feet long, 
which was supposed to purify water conducted from the river. I could not 
learn that any tests had ever been made of its efficiency. This is not now 
in use and I was informed that there was no expectation of using it in 
t)je future. There is an old and imperfectly protected underground reser- 
voir which is not now connected with the water supply, and, being softer than 
the artesian supply, will presently be used in the boilers of the pump house. 
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to a request for examination of the well water, in the laboratory of 
the State Board of Health. The State Board, in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine, replies as follows : 

"As to the Owatonna water, we did send and collect samples and 
there was no evidence of pollution. A single examination, however, 
is not enough to establish the permanent purity of a water supply, 
and the fact that we may at one time get safe samples from a ques- 
tionable source is no evidence that the source is well under control." 

At Faribault the water from two artesian wells is mingled with 
that from two shallow dug wells which are admittedl)^ — one might 
say notoriously — subject to pollution. These wells are situated at 
the lowest point in an area of several residence blocks without sew- 
ers. A number of these houses are in the same block with the wells. 
Out-door closets and cesspools are the dependence, and one of these 
closets is on the water works premises. Quite recently an ordinance 
has been passed regulating out-door closets — that is, requiring 
wooden drawers. It is doubtful if these remain tight enough to 
prevent leaching of liquid contents into the soil. Emptying these 
drawers is supervised by the police — ^which I believe to mean that 
the householder is supposed to attend to it, and the police only step 
in, in case the householder is reported as failing in his duty. More 
will be said, under the head of "Shallow-well Supply," about the 
probability, or rather certainty, of contamination in such surround- 
ings. Last fall the city health officer found that a family living in 
the same block with the wells was throwing the discharges from a 
t3rphoid patient onto the ground in the back yard. 

The water supply at Faribault is insufficient and I found much 
discussion as to the best method of increasing it. It was argued by 
some persons that if more artesian wells were driven it would be 
expensive, and might not result in increasing the total supply. How- 
ever, there seems to be no indication that the water-bearing stratum 
at this point is approaching exhaustion; and, were that the case, a 
geologist should be consulted as to whether another water-bearing 
stratum does not underlie the one now on draft. 

Many Faribault citizens expressed to me their complete astonish- 
ment to learn that the present artesian supply was mixed with other 
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water, especially water subject to such gross pollution. A recent 
letter informs me that it has been decided to sink more artesian wells 
and cut out the shallow wells entirely. 

Shallow WeU Supply 

The shallow wells under discussion in this report are dug in the 
drift* or in alluvial deposits along the banks of rivers. They may 
be fed by subterranean springs or by seepage from the neigh- 
boring earth; but in either case, since they pierce no impervious 
stratum, and the walls also are pervious, they are subject to con- 
tamination from improper surroundings, as privy vaults, cess-pools, 
barnyards, disjointed sewer pipes, and polluted streams and rivers 
flowing near them. They may also be subject to pollution from 
submergence in high water, as already related, and from various 
accidents arising from defective or insecure covering. 

The chief defense of the shallow well against improper surround- 
ings, lies, of course, in the filtering power of the soil, which is often 
very great. But it is uncertain. Even in sand beds there may be 
pockets of coarse gravel which make short cuts for water. It is pos- 
sible for natural sand filters, as for artificial ones, to become 
clogged and useless, with the added disadvantage that one cannot 
know what is going on underground. These statements apply to 
the -shallow wells of Faribault and Owatonna into which artesian 
water is admitted; however, the shallow wells of Winona, which 
furnish practically allt the public supply, merit special discussion, 
inasmuch as they have their local defenders notwithstanding re- 
peated evidence of pollution which has caused them to T>e con- 
demned by the State Board of Health.^ 

Winona's two wells are each about 35 feet deep by 50 feet in dia- 
meter, with several points driven in the bottom to a depth of perhaps 
40 feet more. They are dug in alluvial deposits in what was once 
the bed, and is now the bank, of the Mississippi river. The wells 
and pumping station are adjacent to the main business portion of 



♦Earth, loose rocks, etc., deposited during the ice age. 
tAbout 10 per cent of Winona's supply comes from an artesian well which 
discharges into one of the dug wells. 
tSee Report of Dr. H. M. Bracken, Secretary, August 31, 1907. 
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the city, and are immediately surrounded by a district containing 
many unsewered houses, stables, and cess-pools and a very great 
number of privies with common earth vaults,^ — ^and all draining 
towards the wells. 

It is not generally appreciated how very large an area may be 
drained by surface wells from which great quantities of water (be- 
tween two and three million gallons a day), are continually pumped. 
In an admirable report on. Winona's present and possible >yater sup- 
ply,. Messrs. Alvord & Burdick show that, under these conditions, 
the "circle of influence" upon the surface "may vary from two or 
three hundred feet to several thousand feet, depending upon the 
rate at which the water is drawn and the porosity of the sands and 
gravels."* In the case of wells situated in the midst of a city dis- 
trict, largely unsewered, this is a serious matter indeed. 

One of the most serious aspects of the present situation in Wi- 
nona is pointed out by this report to be, the transit of a tile sewer 
from one of the largest hotels in the city across the waterworks 
grounds, where it receives the sewage from the pumping station 
also. Of course the large amount of sewage from such an hotel, 
and the special danger of water-borne disease among a traveling 
population, make the Winona House sewer a special menace. But 
the fact of a tile sewer from the waterworks alone is a serious mat- 
ter ; the more so that what is said of the situation at Winona applies 
with equal force to Owatonna, Mankato, Rochester,t St. Cloud and 
Waseca.t 

There should be no tile sewers in the vicinity of public wells or 
pumping stations. They are not water tight, and in addition are lia- 
ble to become disjointed by the extending roots of trees and by 

♦Report of Alvord & Burdick, employed by the Board of Municipal Works 
of the city of Winona to investigate and report the best method of obtaining 
a water supply and the approximate cost 

tl received assurance at Rochester and Owatonna that this matter would 
speedily be corrected. 

tin the Albert Lea pumping station there is no plumbing and no closet, 
which makes a danger of nuisance in vicinity of the imperfectly protected 
underground reservoir. At Faribault the out-door vault is a greater menace 
than a tile sewer, and the sewer from' Lincoln school nms so close to the 
pumping station that iron should be substituted for tile. 
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heaving and settlement of the soil, especially in a climate like 
that of Minnesota. All these tile sewers about waterworks of 
Winona and other cities should be replaced by standard cast-iron 
pipes joined with lead as carefully as if in a dwelling. 

Another constant source of pollution is the Mississippi river, upon 
whose very banks these wells at Winona are dug. The Alvord-Bur- 
dick report explains how, with varying river levels, there would be 
interchange of waters between river and wells. The State Board of 
Health, in one examination, actually observed seepage into the wells 
from the river-side. And the river receives not only sewage from 
the cities further up the river, but the city of Winona makes an 
enormous contribution of its own sewage. I found many houses, 
barns and cheap hotels, whose cess-pools and vaults drain into the 
river above the wells. By traversing the river bank for a space of 
about a mile above the wells, I found a fibre works, a sash and door 
factory, a gas plant and a foundry, employing in the aggregate about 
430 men — ^all discharging commercial and human wastes, by sewers 
or by drainage, into the river.* No wonder with wells thus situated 
between a polluted river and a polluted shore, that bacterial evidence 
has been found requiring their condemnation, and that a consider- 
able part of the population purchase spring water. Nevertheless, I 
found citiezns who warmly defended the water supply and others 
who were concerned only with its hardness and its sometimes un- 
pleasant taste and odor, and color, which is said to be due, not to 
pollution, but to an excess of iron. What is needed is a further 
campaign of public education which will win public support for the 
Board of Municipal Works in whatever expenditure is necessary in 
order to acquire a safe, plentiful and agreeable supply of water. 

Plans for softening, for removing the iron and for purifying have 
been discussed; but the balance of sentiment seems to be in favor 
of an artesian supply. The Winona Public Health Association, one 
of the influential organizations brought into being by Dr. J. N. 
McCormack in his tour of the State a year ago,t is entering upon an 



*In emergencies water is taken by Winona directly from the river. 

tDr. McCormack, as national organizer for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, has wonderfully stimulated public interest in preventive medicine, 
not only in Minnesota but throughout America. 
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energetic campaign, and will hold a mass meeting in the near future, 
at which a member of the State Board will speak upon Winona's 
needs in the way of a water supply.* 

The city of Rochester does not own its water system. Supply 
comes from three caisson or cement lined wells thirty feet in diame- 
ter and thirty feet deep where the water-bearing stratum is reached. 
The wells are carefully protected by impervious walls and cemented 
curb, reaching above high water mark. They are also roofed over. 
The water comes from the direction of Bear Creek, a few rods dis- 
tant, and because of this fact, and also because emergency connec- 
tion exists with Bear Creek, special effort has been made to protect 
this stream by requiring that all out-door vaults shall be water-tight. 

However, an overlooked source of pollution was discovered at the 
time of my visit, when investigation revealed that the cemented 
cess-pool at the county almshouse was allowed to overflow into a 
small stream which presently emptied into Bear Creek. The health 
authorities of the city of Rochester immediately brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the county supervisors, who agreed to seal the 
overflow and empty the cess-pool as occasion required. It should be 
seen to that the contents are removed beyond the area drained by 
Bear Creek or its tributaries. 

Emergency connection with Bear Creek is unfortunate. It seems 
to me that the city of Rochester is justified in demanding of the 
water company a sufficient number of wells to obviate thi$ necessity. 
•Examination of Bear Creek discloses the presence of colon bacillus. 
When such polluted water is introduced into a system it is always 
problematical as to when the pipes are thoroughly cleansed and the 
water made again safe. 

Surface Water Supplies 

Surface waters generally possess several desirable characteris- 
tics : softness ; freedom from iron, alkalies and other mineral sub- 
stances acquired by ground waters (especially artesian) from long 



*Winona obtained from the last legislature an appropriation for a filtration 
plant. Unfortunately, however, the appropriation was based upon the con- 
tingency of a certain population, which Winona fell short of according to 
the federal census of 1910. 
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contact with rocks and soil ; and relative stability as to quantity of 
supply. A not very high degree of hardness renders water unusable 
by power plants and locomotives. Where a city's supply is hard, a 
separate soft supply must be found for boiler use, else expensive 
means of softening must be resorted to. 

The first municipal water supply in most Minnesota cities was 
created for fire protection and boiler use. If surface water were 
handy it would naturally be chosen. When later the demand arose 
for public water for general domestic use, it was usually easiest and 
cheapest to further develop this surface supply. 

Before the causation of typhoid fever and other water-borne dis- 
eases was known, it is no wonder that the agreeable characteristics 
of surface waters, when united with accessibility, should have 
caused them to be preferred. Many municipalities still contend that 
surface supplies, surrounded by proper safeguards, are the most de- 
sirable of all. It is important to discover what is construed as 
"proper safeguards" in actual municipal practice. For it is as true 
of Minnesota as of other inhabited regions, that surface waters are 
to be held guilty till proven innocent. Unless surface supplies are 
under such physical control as to prevent pollution from any source 
whatever, they are never safely used without some treatment to 
remove or destroy bacterial life. Let us consider first : 

River Supply. 

Five of the cities studied take their public water supply from riv- 
ers: Minneapolis, Brainerd and St. Cloud from the Mississippi; 
Crookston from Red Lake River, and Fergus Falls from Otter Tail 
River. 

Sources of pollution are : Surface drainage ; discharge of sewers ; 
and traffic and logging operations carried on upon the water. Traf- 
fic and logging are a decreasing factor on inland waters of the 
State,* but pollution from sewage and drainage increases with the 
population in the cities and along the water sheds of rivers. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty lies in the safe disposal of all human Excreta, 
whether from sewers, cess-pools or vaults ; a sanitary and aesthetic 
necessity which seems to be totally unappreciated by the mass of the 



*But traffic is an ever increasing factor on Lake Superior. 
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people of this country, even in sections where rivers aflford the only 
practical water supply. Each city on a river presents its sewage to 
the cities below; and though there are State laws (inadequate and 
with most inadequate provisions for their enforcement), where is 
the city without offense that would dare cast the first stone in the 
form of an injunction ? Minneapolis did not invoke the law to protect 
her Mississippi supply ; for she, in turn, was, and is, sending her own 
great volume of sewage on to St. Paul, whose splendid municipal 
baths on Harriet Island are thus rendered of very questionable sani- 
tary value. Having all the years drunk untreated river water 
with its Sewage content from Anoka and other points; and hav- 
ing suffered repeated scourges of t3rphoid fever, Minneapolis is at 
last installing what promises to be an efficient filtration plant, and 
meantime is rendering the water safe by treatment with hypochlorite 
of lime, with water analysis every eight hours to ensure the efficiency 
of the plant. 

Brainerd has the ordinary pollution f fom settlements above it on 
the river, and in addition to this, a ground-wood pulp mill pours 
commercial waste and the sewage of thirty-three employes into the 
Mississippi less than a mile above Brainerd's water intake. In the 
winter of 1905 the State Board of Health found the bacterial con- 
tent of water just above the Brainerd intake to be 4,200 per cubic 
centimeter, with the colon bacillus present.* 

A high bacterial count might be anticipated here at any season of 
the year, because of the short time allowed the river to work upon 
the sewage.t However, this sample was taken from under the ice. 
It should not be forgotten that, in winter, freezing of the surface 
turns all Minnesota streams into closed sewers where no aereation 
takes place. 

I was glad to find the chief engineer of the State Board of Health 
at Brainerd, by invitation of the city authorities. It is to be hoped 
that better water will speedily be secured by Brainerd, either from 



*An3rthing above 100 per c. c. in water is regarded as suspicious even with- 
out identification of the colon bacillus. 

tFlowing streams do much in diluting and something in purifying, sewage 
contents by aereation, but just what a river does in any given case is prob- 
lematical, as the varying analyses of the same waters prove. 
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artesian wells or by means of proper filtration of the river supply.* 
A hypochlorite purifying plant recommended by the State engineer 
as a temporary solution of the difficulty, could be installed at small 
cost.t In the first eight months of 1910, Brainerd has had about 
ninety cases of typhoid, with seven deaths. Many people, fearful of 
the public water supply, purchase water from a flowing well near 
the city. However, the river water is used in the city schools. 

The situation at Brainerd and vicinity has special significance be- 
cause it is the center of the newly opened Cuyuna Iron Range, and 
unless special measures are taken, it is probable that there will be a 
repetition of the calamities brought about in the pioneer days of the 
Mesaba Range, through lack of advice and sanitary supervision for 
new camps and towns. The State Board of Health, having these 
matters in mind, has asked the Legislature for power to appoint a 
special agent for this district to advise and supervise camps, new 
towns, etc., etc., and, in general, to look out for and prevent out- 
breaks of disease. This is a proflFered help which Brainerd and the 
whole Cuyuna region should be eager to acquire, and the State at 
large, for its own protection, should make it possible for the Board 
of Health to render this service. It will never be known what wide- 
spread epidemics may have been prevented by the State Board's re- 
cent intervention in the interests of sanitation in the fire-sufferers' 
camps in the North. The time must come when the State Board of 
Health will not be limited, by lack of money appropriations, to an 
occasional emergency activity on these broad lines of preventive 
medicine. 

St. Cloud, taking raw water from the Mississippi, gets drainage 
or sewage contamination from many population centers above. Sauk 
Rapids, a town of over 1,500 people, is but two miles above, but has 
no sewer system. Sauk River enters the Mississippi at this point. 



♦Two filters were installed some time ago, but proved inadequate and are 
no longer in use. 

t Since writing the above, I learn that such a plant has been installed. For 
a very interesting series of papers on hjrpochlorite plants by several officials 
of the Minnesota State Board of Health, the reader is referred to the Journal 
of the Am. Pub. Health Ass*n for February, 1911. 
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The Mississippi at St. Cloud has been found by the State Board 
grossly polluted and has been condemned as a source of supply. 

I discovered that sewage from the pumping station enters the riv- 
er not more than thirty feet below the water intake. In case of ice 
blockage, it is conceivable that sewage would be carried to the in- 
take. Much typhoid fever was reported when I was there, and the 
city health officer had issued warning against use of river water. 
In reply to my written questions as to number of cases and deaths 
I received the following: "Have no record. Had one epidemic 
extending over several years." 

The story of St. Cloud's water supply is an interesting one, and 
so significant for other cities that a brief account should be given. 
The main facts appear to be that a small municipal plant (river wa- 
ter for fire protection) was purchas.ed twenty years ago by a private 
corporation which promised to extend the mains and supply the city 
with "pure filtered water suitable for human consumption." They 
then proceeded to bond the company and plant for more than it 
cost ($150,000) and sold the bonds before the work was done. The 
company failed to construct the plant as agreed, and failed to 
filter or otherwise purify the water; failed even to furnish fire 
protection as agreed. Then $130,000 second mortgage bonds were 
issued, a part of these going into the hands of prominent citizens, 
which had a tendency to create defenders for the water company. 
It soon came about that a receiver had to be appointed for the sec- 
ond mortgage bondholders, and he improved the plant as far as fire 
protection was concerned. The city then stopped the payment of 
hydrant rental ($8,000) per year and instituted proceedings to annul 
the franchise. The company then wanted to sell the plant to the 
city for $250,000, and finally compromised for $47,000. The city, 
having exceeded its authorized limit of bonded indebtedness, had 
much difficulty in financing the matter, but private citizens loaiied 
the money on low interest. A search was begun for a pure water 
supply. After several failures in drilled wells, a water vein was 
found, below a water proof hard pan and at a depth of about 100 
feet, which threw a stream some fifteen feet above the surface of 
the river a rod or two distant, thus showing that there is no connec- 
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tion between the two.* Nineteent of these wells were drilled, and 
this water was collected in a reservoir and then pumped into the 
service mains. 

Meantime a bitter fight in the council over subsidiary matters in 
connection with the water question took much personal animus and 
arraigned not only the council but the public on two sides on the 
ostensible question whether the well water (which one side claimed 
was too hard)t should be used, or whether the city should return 
to the soft (but polluted) river water. 

The majority voted for river water. 

But, with typhoid endemic, and often epidemic, and admittedly 
traceable to the river water, it is reported to me that practically 
everybody is afraid of it, and that a very large proportion of the 
population uses private wells or purchased waters. 

Here is surely a pertinent question : If the people of St. Cloud, 
on such grounds, will reject a pure and wholesome water supply 
for a water known to be grossly polluted and on that account having 
been condemned by the State Board of Health, why do they not 
contribute to the long struggle a finale of some dignity and logic in 
the form of an efficient filtration plant ? 

The water supply for a part of the city of Crookston is taken 
from flowing wells, while other parts are served by a separate sys- 
tem under private ownership, 'with filtered water from Red Lake 
river. I did not receive any reply to my written questions as to the 
analysis of water, nor were the blanks asked for forthcoming. 
No filtration plant can be safely operated without frequent analysis 
of water as a check against various failures to which filters, espe- 
cially of the Crookston type, are liable. I am informed by experts 
that this filter at Crookston does not afford such security as ought 
to be demanded by citizens; also, that the extent of the insecurity 



♦Another proof that the water is not of local origin is to be found in the 
fact (reported to me) that last summer's drought did not affect the flow. 

tThe water in one well only ("No. 5") did not come to the surface, and 
seemed to tap a vein different from any of the others. Analysis of water 
from this well showed surface contamination. 

tit was reported to me that chemical analysis gave more magnesia and less 
lime in this water than in most of the artesian waters of the State. 
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IS not appreciated, as the authorities there are especially lax in secur- 
ing reports of typhoid cases. Fear is felt that sooner or later, unre- 
ported, and hence uncontrolled, cases may develop an epidemic of 
the disease.* 

The water supply of Fergus Falls is taken unfiltered from Otter 
Tail River, above the city. A dam at this point widens the river 
somewhat. The city sewers and the sewer from the Third State 
Hospital for the Insane discharge into the river below the dam. 
Fergus Falls is the first town on the river; there are some small 
villages without sewer systems on the rather distant lakes that feed 
the river. However, there are a few houses, with stables, pigpens 
and closets, on the slopes draining into the water supply just above 
the dam. This property on the slopes of the river is within the city 
limits. It was recommended that an ordinance should be passed re- 
quiring water-tight vaults emptied and cleaned under supervision of 
the city board of health ; that all persons, so far as possible, should 
be kept off the water shed, and that every case of sickness in any 
of the houses on the slopes should immediately be reported to the 
city health officer ; that frequent analysis be made of this water, and 
that the State Board of Health be consulted as to whether further 
precautions were needful for settling, filtering or otherwise treating 
the water. 

Water i-'rom Small Lakes. 

Among the cities studied, two — St. Paul and Eveleth — ^take their 
public water supply from small lakes in the vicinity. 

Eveleth takes her supply from St. Mary's (or Virgin) Lake, a 
small deep spring-fed lake surrounded by woods, three miles from 
the city. The shores at all but two points slope sharply toward the 
lake, and thirty to sixty feet from the edge of the lake, the land 
slopes the other way. There are two cottages for the pump men 
and their families situated together on the bluff, their back yards be- 
ing on the farther side of the ridge, and draining away from the 
lake. There is a bath and toilet in each of the cottages, with a 
cement cess-pool in the yard. There are no sanitary fixtures at the 



♦I am recently informed by the chief engineer of the State Board of Health 
that a hypochlorite plant is now installed at Crookston. 
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pump house. Wash basins are emptied in the ash pit of the boiler 
where the water is absorbed by the hot ashes. These cottages and 
the pump-house (which is the only building situated within the ba- 
sin) are on eight acres of land owned by the city. There are no 
farms or other houses near the lake. 

Eveleth does not own the shores or slopes of the lake, but exer- 
cises complete command over them under the State law regarding 
water sites. Except during winter the little lake is continually pa- 
trolled. One man gives his whole time to this work, being paid 
$60.00 per month by the city. It was stated to me that no person 
is ajlowed to approach the lake for any purpose whatever. 

Permerly logging was carried on around this lake, but there have 
been no logging operations for over two years. At the time of the 
last work of that kind, the city required the company to move the 
camps from the location of the previous year, because it was 
thought to be a little too near the lake. 

I am informed that, since my visit, the city has fenced in the lake 
wherever it borders on a road, and also around the two houses. 
They expect next year to fence the lake completely. Woven wire 
is used to keep out not only people, but stray animals. 

There is no reservoir at the lake. The water is pumped directly 
into an elevated and covered tank in the city, from which it is dis- 
tributed by gravity. 

Water is analyzed at the pleasure of the Commissioner of Health. 
It certainly had not been analyzed in the six months just prior to 
my visit, and for an unknown time before. It seems to me that such 
admirable precautions in other respects deserves to be supplemented 
with much more frequent analysis. However, the reports I have at 
hand — five in the year 1904* and one in the year 1907,t give a re- 
markable good character to this water. The bacterial count runs 
as low as two per cubic centimeter, and is in each of these exam- 
inations extremely low. All the other findings indicate a very pure 
water.* 



♦Page 118, "Quality of Surface Waters in Minnesota." by R. B. Dole and 
F. F. Westbrook, 1907. 
tLaboratories of State Board of Health. 
IThere are no wells in Eveleth, mining operations having drained the un- 
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Some typhoid in the city in 1907 caused an examination of the 
lake water, which was found not to be at fault. A spring used by 
about twenty-five families was found to be seriously contaminated. 
City water mains are laid everywhere except in two "locations," re- 
gions where the houses are over mineral and will be moved as min- 
ing progresses in this direction. To most of these houses city water 
is carried from a street hydrant installed for that service. The wa- 
ter is conveyed in casks mounted on carts drawn by dogs. It is 
claimed that, outside of the two locations, there are barely a dozen 
houses in the city not connected with the public water system. 

I made but slight investigation into the water supply of St. Paul, 
partly from lack of time, and partly because I had received official 
information that St. Paul's water supply was from lakes and arte- 
sian wells, and that the shores of the lakes were owned and con- 
trolled by the city. I visited but one lake, Gervais, which is one of a 
chain discharging into Lake Phalen. The Lake Phalen system, 
which is delivered to the business district, furnishes but a small per 
cent of the total water supply of the city. I offer my observations 
on conditions at Lake Gervais merely as a slight but needed con- 
tribution to public knowledge concerning the protection of the water 
supply. 

The shores of this lake are not owned by the city (though the 
land around several others is thus owned). On the the east side 
of this lake were found two hotels or places of resort. -At the 
one furthest from the city were found an ordinary outhouse 
vault in very unsanitary condition, and a wooden-trough urinal 
just outside the side door of the saloon, and discharging onto 
the ground. These premises and the barn yard appeared to drain 
into a slough which drains into the lake. At the other place, where 
the building was yet unfinished, nothing was learned about proposed 
disposal of sewage, but at my request, preferred through the Secre- 



derlying strata. I learn from the pamphlet just referred to, "The Quality 
of Surface Waters in Minnesota," that formerly Eveleth, in common with 
some of the other towns of the Mesaba Range, used, for domestic purposes, 
water which had to be removed from the mines. The great prevalence of 
typhoid fever was attributed to pollution of underground water by dejecta 
of miners having suffered with typhoid. 
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tary, the Chief of the Engineering Department of the State Board of 
Health,visited this place* and reports: 

"A tank which was covered up by the earth, but which on the 
statement of the parties themselves, was not sufficient to contain a 
day's sewage when the hotel was in operation." 

This would require daily pumping and hauling away of the sew- 
age, and this measure would be of no value unless it were hauled 
clear off of the water shed. On this subject, information was not 
forthcoming. 

I do not know how closely the care bestowed upon Lake Gervais 
corresponds with that bestowed upon the other lakes, more than 
twenty in number, which reach into other counties than Ramsey 
and drain, altogether, an area of about 137 square miles. That this 
area is tolerably well settled was indicated to me by Mayor Keller, 
who objects to selling the city garbage to be fed to hogs, because it 
will promote an industry that will further pollute the city's water 
shed. I receive information from the Secretary of the Board of 
Water Commissioners that there are two men engaged the year 
round in patrolling the lakes and water shed, and three additional 
men from April 1st till fall. Also two men in charge of pumping 
stations are supposed to look after several of the lakes. 

In this connection I wish to quote the following passage from the 
pamphlet on "The Quality of Surface Waters in Minnesota," by 
Professors Dole and Westbrook : 

**In the discussion of probable pollution from centers of popula- 
tion it should be remarked that there is always drainage of some 
sort from every collection of people, whether it consists of one fam- 
ily or ten thousand, and whether it is connected with an adjacent 
stream by sewers or by surface washing. The dejecta of one in- 
fected household has caused typhoid epidemics as disastrous as those 
originating from a sewered city, though the probability of infection 
is less. Therefore the surface water from an inhabited area is al- 
ways liable to infection." 

I was informed by the Health Department that water analyses are 
made "once a month." Surely in a city containing a bacteriological 
department of its own, as well as the headquarters of the State 



♦Also the other, and confirmed my findings. 
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Board of Health, arrangement should be made for much more fre- 
quent analyses. 

In current discussion of the best means of augmenting the present 
inadequate water supply of St. Paul, the abundant underlying arte- 
sian supply is regarded unfavorably because of the expense of drill- 
ing wells and perhaps having to pump the water. I would suggest 
that anything like adequate protection of a surface supply would 
entail an expense vastly in excess of the cost of wells. 

Water from Lake Superior. 

Duluth's public water supply is taken from Lake Superior, eight 
miles east of the center of the city, the intake pipe extending 1,500 
feet from the shore. There is reported a routine examination of 
the water three times a year, and oftener if the water comes under 
suspicion. Last summer an examination by the City Board of 
Health gave evidence of serious sewage contamination. A diver was 
sent down to examine the intake pipe. Among the things he discov^ 
ered were: 

An opening at the outer end of the tunnel in which the pipe is 
laid, only 250 feet from the pump house. This opening admits wa- 
ter from near the shore, whence it may reach the well into which 
the lake water is pumped before being elevated for distribution. 

Several leaky joints in the intake pipe itself, the worst one — ad- 
mitting eight or ten gallons a minute — ^being nearest the shore where 
surface water could easily reach it by draining into the tunnel con- 
taining the pipe. 

Several pieces of lumber, a wooden saw-horse, a wooden bulk- 
head and quantities of crushed rock and mud in the intake pipe near 
the shore-end. 

Water was being taken at a depth of about fifty feet, instead of 
sixty-five as alleged, and the intake is eight miles from the center 
of the city, not nine, as alleged. 

No screen over the mouth of the intake pipe to prevent entrance 
of large objects. 

But Duluth would not depend on the chance of pollution through 
tunnel opening, and pipes with loose joints ; for the untreated city 
sewage is discharged through seventeen sewers into the lake from 
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which it draws its drinking water. It is stated that on some days 
the water is found pure, and on some days it is found impure. This 
might depend on the direction of the wind. When the wind blows 
from the sewer outlets towards the opening of the intake pipe, it 
would seem probable that pollution would result. Indeed there is 
considerable debate as to whether, at such times, the lake currents 
succeed in carrying the sewage in another direction. The safety of 
a city's water supply ought not to depend on anything "as variable 
as the wind." 

Duluth has steep bluffs, covered in winter with heavy snows. 
With the spring rains there are floods that rush down carrying into 
the lake the snow and the drainage from winter accumulations of 
stables, garbage heaps and out-door closets, which are numerous be- 
cause the rock-formations make sewer construction especially diffi- 
cult and expensive. This pollution is added to that from the sew- 
ers. Then the immense traffic on the lake itself is a well-known 
source of pollution, not to speak of other centers of population be- 
sides Duluth which discharge their sewage into the lake. 

The mouth of the emergency intake is 684 feet from shore at the 
foot of Fourteenth Avenue East, in a thickly populated part of the 
city. Water is said to be taken at a depth of fifty-nine feet. A city 
sewer empties one block distant, and Chester creek, polluted by the 
almshouse sewage, enters the bay only a block west of the emergency 
intake. The Health Commissioner says that this emergency intake 
will never be used again with his sanction. However, should an 
emergency arise, it is doubtful. if objections upon health grounds 
would be sufficiently considered. 

There are no sewers at the pumping station. I am informed that 
a cess-pool and septic tank takes care of the sewage in this vicinity. 
I am not informed whether tests are made to prove the efficiency of 
the septic tank in sterilizing the sewage from this particular source. 

There are other neglected sources of pollution in creeks which 
act as open sewers before discharging into the lake. Tischer's Creek 
receives the sewage from a pipe serving about one hundred families 
in Hunter's Park, a rapidly growing addition, then flows through 
Congdon Park and numerous private residence grounds, finally dis- 
charging into the lake. At times this stream is said to be very offen- 
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sive. At other times its innocent appearance causes it to be used for 
drinking water by parties picnicing in Congdon Park. Many people 
complained to me of this pollution of Tischer's Creek. 

But a far greater menace to the city was discovered in Chester 
Creek. 

At the county almshouse, situated inside the city, two and one- 
half miles from the business center, I found October 1, twenty-four 
typhoid patients in bed, and learned from the records that there had 
been fifty-two cases there since August 15th. I inquired where their 
sewage went and was pointed to an open ditch out in front of the 
house. I asked what this ditch emptied into, and was told, Tischer's 
Creek. However, further inquiry proved that it emptied into Ches- 
ter Creek. I made inquiries, first, as to whether Chester Creek trav- 
ersed the pastures of any cows used for dairy purposes, and, sec- 
ond, as to the place of its discharge. At my request, Mr. Owens, 
city milk inspector, made investigation of this matter, and found that 
Chester Creek, after receiving the sewage from the county alms- 
house, traversed the pastures of five dairy farms of more than one 
hundred cows furnishing milk to Duluth ; and that it received also 
the sewage from a large private school before emptying into the 
lake. 

. It was stated to me at the almshouse that the discharges of 
typhoid patients were disinfected before being thrown into the 
sewer. But a question brought forth the fact that this care was 
taken only with the bed-ridden patients, not with those who are able 
to visit the toilets. But the typhoid germ often exists in enormous 
numbers in the kidney and bowel discharges of convalescents, and 
even of those who have recovered from the disease. Here is a danger 
that is commonly overlooked in communities, and even in hospitals. 
In the case of the St. Louis County almshouse, the unfortunate vic- 
tims of typhoid — shipped there from the "ranges" and taken care of 
by a method in which "cheapness" is the controlling consideration, — 
are liable to cost the city of Duluth dear enough both in money and 
in human lives.* Until October 1, 1910,^ cases of typhoid were not 

♦Rule 48 of the State Board of Health Regulations for Improved Care, 

Control, and Report of Typhoid Fever : 

"No person affected with typhoid fever, or in charge of a typhoid fever 
3 
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reported to the Health Department in Duluth ; only deaths. There 
were 186 recorded deaths from 1904-9 inclusive. 

The death rate could not have been over six per cent, averaging 
those under hospital and private treatment. But even at the rate of 
10 per cent, 186 deaths would have meant 1,860 cases. Duluth prob- 
ably could not be persuaded that such an amount of typhoid has ex- 
isted in six years. On October 14, 1910, the papers report the local 
health department as saying that there are 166 known cases in the 
city: fifty-four at the poor farm, ninety in two hospitals and 
twenty-two scattered in different parts of the city. If Duluth can 
count 166 cases now, the actual number is probably greatly in excess 
of that figure. 

The city water in Duluth is proved by analysis to have been at 
times contaminated with sewage. People drink from creeks known 
to have received sewage from typhoid patients. Cows wade in these 
creeks and may bring the germs in upon their udders, to be planted 
in the pails at milking time. These are facts which should stir the 
beautiful city of Duluth to proper action. 

At the time of my visit I found serious discussion of a proper 
sewage disposal plant for protection of the water, and the facts re- 
lated about examination of the water intake pipe also indicate hope- 
ful concern on the part of the authorities. I learn from a newspaper 
notice of recent date that the pollution of Chester Creek by the 
almshouse will be stopped by disinfection of all sewage at the alms- 
house. 

A consideration of the typhoid situation in the State of Minne- 
sota, as set forth by Professors Dole and Westbrook in "The Quality 
of Surface Waters in Minnesota" and in the Annual Reports of the 
State Board of Health, should cause serious reflection. According 
to official records, 4,532 persons died of typhoid fever in Minnesota 
from 1891 to 1900, inclusive. In 1881 and 1882, 350 persons died in 
Minneapolis alone; in 1897 there were 1,534 cases in that city and 
148 deaths. It is stated that Minneapolis has recorded nearly fifty 
per cent of the total deaths from typhoid fever in Minnesota during 



patient, shall so dispose of the excreta or other infectious bodily secretion 
or excretion as to cause offense or danger to any other person or persons." 
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the past decade, although its population is only a little over one- 
tenth of that of the State.* The typhoid figures for the last five 
years given me by the health departments of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul are as follows : 

Minneapolis, 901 cases, 344 deaths. 

St. Paul, 722 cases, 174 deaths. 

Were these figures correct, it would mean that the percentage of 
deaths to cases was more than thirty-eight in Minneapolis, and more 
than twenty-four in St. Paul. Such a terrible death rate is hardly 
possible. Death records, for obvious reasons, are more complete 
than records of sickness. It is likely that there has been an immense 
number of unreported cases. At a death rate of 10 per cent, which 
is very high for typhoid fever, 344 deaths in Minneapolis would 
signify that there had been 3,440 cases in the five years just preced- 
ing. The same reckoning would indicate 1,740 cases in St. Paul. 

The financial loss of so much sickness and death is incalculable. 
The loss of human life and health from a purely preventable dis- 
ease brands as criminal the failure of cities to safe-guard the public 
water. The abundance of artesian water underlying the State of 
Minnesota simplifies the duty of acquiring a safe supply. 

Where a city has any doubt of the purity of its water, it has re- 
course to the experience and judgment of the State Board of Health. 
And, pending a decision as to the ultimate solution of the problem, 
it is always possible to enlist the help of the State Board in installing 
immediately and at slight expense a hypochlorite plant for tem- 
porary purification of the water. The Minnesota State Board of 
Health has won prestige over the country by the perfection and con- 
venience to which it has brought this method.t (See note on page 
24.) 



♦Public Health Reports, Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
United States Treasury Department (quoted from "The Quality of Surface 
Waters in Minnesota.") 

tEven where a filtration plant exists, an auxiliary hypochlorite plant is a 
useful thing to have. If the filter gets out of order, or operations must be 
suspended for cleaning, the hypoclorite treatment will render the water safe 
during the interim. If a city objects to chemical treatment of drinking wa- 
ter, there are other methods, such as sterilization by electricity or ultra- 
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Privftte Wells 

In each of the cities studied, except Eveleth, a considerable part 
of the population depends upon private water supplies. In Eveleth 
there are no wells, because mining operations have drained the un- 
derlying strata. There are a few springs in use, and most of the 
typhoid of recent years has been traced to them. A report upon 
water examinations made in 1907 by the State Board of Health 
states that the public supply is pure and that the typhoid cases then 
existing were amongst the users of water from sources other than 
or additional to the city supply. However, I am informed that at 
present, except for the two "locations" previously described on page 
29, there are scarcely a dozen houses which are not supplied direct 
with city water. 

The other cities report "one-tenth," "one-fifth," "one-third," or 
"62 per cent" (in Crookston) as the estimated proportion of the 
population depending upon private wells.* In Albert Lea many of 
the wells are drilled, but in the other cities, dug wells were found 
from twelve to fifteen feet deep (Duluth and Waseca) to thirty and 
forty feet deep (Mankato, Faribault and Fergus Falls). 

These private dug wells are not in a different category from the 
large dug wells belonging to some of the cities. But while, in theory 
at least, the public wells are protected, it is seldom that there is any 
attempted supervision over private wells, unless there are strong 
signs pointing to some certain well as the cause of disease. These 
private wells naturally co-exist with out-door vaults, since there 
cannot be sanitary fixtures in the house without water under press- 



violet rays. The Director of the Engineering Division of the State Board of 
Health, commenting upon an objection in Duluth to the hypochlorite treat- 
ment, says: 

"If the city of Duluth is opposed to the use of chemicals in its water- 
supply, the use of ultra-violet rays is probably practical where electrical en- 
ergy is cheap as at Duluth." 

^Stillwater reports very few wells, and one-third dependent on cisterns 
which are filled during summer by water wagons conveying water from 
springs. This seems to be because until very recently the water system was 
owned by a private company more interested in keeping up the price than in 
extending the service 
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ure. The vault is not far distant from the shallow well, thus afford- 
ing opportunity for the liquid contents of the former to reach the 
well through its open walls, or through entrance to the water-bear- 
ing stratum which supplies this and neighboring wells. Sometimes 
where water mains are extended in advance of the sewer system, it 
happens that a family will install city water, and transform the old 
well into a cess-pool, thus unwittingly contaminating the water of 
all the wells on the same vein. Two cases of this kind came to me 
by hearsay, one being that of a butcher who connected the floor of 
his slaughter-room with his abandoned well. Presently the neigh- 
bors were drawing up bloody water. Unfortunately, human bodily 
waste, while vastly more dangerous, does not give any such sign of 
its presence.* 

Rochester, more than any of the other cities, seems to be protect- 
ing its private wells by means of water-tight vaults. This precau- 
tion was begun in the neighborhood of Bear Creek and the public 
well near which it passes. I am informed that cement vaults are 
now quite common throughout the city. 

In some of the cities studied there is a marked hiatus between 
public and private water supplies. This is bridged over after a fash- 
ion by wells with hand-pumps found on streets or in alleys, or, by 
wells of private ownership used by the neighborhood. These wells 
are of course subject to contamination, and are almost invariably 
neglected, so that even driven wells are likely to have the casings 
rusted out. A much used pump back of the city hall in Winona had 
only the brick paving of the alley around it, and I was unable to 
learn when the casings had been examined.t 

In Duluth the Health Department has issued notices against 
drinking water from any of the streams flowing through the city. 
Many of these streams flow down the steep hillsides, upon which 



*In a small city in my own state (Michigan) the state bacteriologist dis- 
covered that the public wells contained colon bacilli introduced through pri- 
vate wells having been converted into cess-pools. The city council will order 
discontinuance of the practice and purification of the wells so far as possible. 

tMany private dug wells examined in Minnesota were found to have old 
loose board curbing, calculated to admit surface washings or any chance con- 
tamination. 
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there are but few sewers, owing to the difficulty of trenching 
through the trap rock. These streams bear the surface washings 
from back yards, and they are also made dumping grounds for mis- 
cellaneous refuse. As already related, some of them are really open 
sewers, such as Chester Creek, receiving sewage from the almshouse 
and from a large school, before it flows through the city. The water 
supply of the Ensign school, being piped from a spring in the hill- 
side, has recently been found polluted and is condemned by the local 
health department. 

I could get no official estimate as to the number of private vaults 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul, and time permitted but slight investiga- 
tion on the ground. However, in connection with some study of 
housing conditions in these cities, I made cursory notes on lack of 
proper water supply, as, for example, in the Italian settlement (com- 
monly called "Swede Hollow") along Phalen Creek. From much in- 
quiry of the people living there, I gained the impression that there 
was no city water at all. We found many families carrying water 
from a spring in the side of the hill. A family washing, after Italian 
fashion, was in progress upon the flat stones by the spring. We 
found one house in which many boarders beside the family were 
di inking the water filtered into a perforated wooden barrel set into 
the ground. This barrel must have received the drainage from the 
surrounding premises, including the chicken yard. 

On the region called the "Upper Levee," families for blocks 
around carried water from a hydrant above the river bank estab- 
lished by a saloon. On the West Side flats there is no public water 
supply, these people having "squatted" on government land. More 
will be said, under the head of "Housing" of conditions of life in 
these poorest quarters in St. Paul, and also in Minneapolis. In the 
latter city, a number of houses in a poor district visited on Four- 
teenth Avenue and vicinity are dependent upon a well of private 
ownership, which, I was informed by a city inspector, had been 
condemned and tagged. He told me that many wells thus con- 
demned had had the tags removed by the people in the neighbor- 
hood who had no other water supply.* How bad these private wells 

♦Since returning home I have sought to gain more definite information on 
this point. To a question as to whether there arc "city hydrants in this 
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must be is indicated by the fact that in five years 457 were con- 
demned to 231 passed. 

On the flats along the river bottom, seen from the Washington 
Avenue bridge, are many "squatters." The houses and wells, if 
any, are subject to frequent overflow. Much of the drinking water 
is said to be carried some distance from a brewery well. I found 
it an interesting sociological feature in the Twin Cities that a saloon 
and a brewery should contribute the base of supplies for drinking 
water which the city was negligent in supplying to its citizens or 
to "squatters." Even though the latter may have no legal claim to 
share in the city's public utilities, they cannot be left to subsist in 
such surroundings, lacking proper water supply, sewer service and 
garbage collection, without becoming a menace to the health of the 
city. 

Ice Supply 

While there is no doubt that germs of disease may live for a long 
time in ice, and may infect human beings who partake of it, opinions 
differ greatly as to the amount of disease which may justly be 
attributed to this cause. It can be said at least that polluted ice is a 
possible source of disease, and therefore a city should not neg- 
lect the supervision of its ice supply. Carelessly selected ice often 
contains visible impurities or leaves a visible deposit on melting. To 
have such ice come into contact with food or drink is repugnant and 
is never without some danger to health. 

In two of the cities studied there is careful supervision of the ice 
supply. Eveleth's regulations upon this subject are so admirable 
that the main provisions must be quoted as an example to other 
cities. It will be seen that the ice is cut from Lake St. Mary, and 
that the provisions of the contract are made with the view of pro- 
tecting both water and ice supply : 

"(a) All ice shall be harvested by the above-named person and 
no sub-contracts shall be let. 



neighborhood quite near, so that people would not need to use the condemned 
wells," I receive a reply of "yes," with no particulars. However, I am in- 
clined to think the city inspector who gave me the above-quoted informa- 
tion in some detail, could hardly have been mistaken. 
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"(b) AH droppings from horses shall be immediately swept up 
and deposited in a place satisfactory to the Health Commissioner of 
the city of Eveleth. 

"(c) The gate in the fence used by the above party shall be kept 
locked and used by him alone, and he shall be liable for any other 
use of said gate by other persons. 

"(d) Every precaution shall be taken by the above party to see 
that the cut ice and the water of the lake are not contaminated in, 
any way by his operations and said harvesting shall be done in every 
respect to the satisfaction of the Health Commissioner of the city of 
Eveleth. 

"(e) The above party agrees to comply with all regulations and 
instructions of the Health Commissioner of the city of Eveleth or 
his assistants, inspectors, or appointees. 

"(f) Upon completion of the harvesting, notice of such comple- 
tion shall be given the Health Commissioner of the city of Eveleth 
by the above party and he shall remove his apparatus and all other 
materials or detritus, and shall leave the lake, shores, fence, and 
other places in a condition satisfactory to the Health Commissioner 
of the city of Eveleth. 

"(&) Upon violation of any of these conditions, or refusal to 
comply with any regulations of the Health Commissioner of the city 
of Eveleth, this agreement shall be null and void and the above party 
shall be liable for trespass upon a public water supply.'* 

In Albert Lea ice may be cut only from Fountain Lake, above the 
city. Each winter the health officer stakes out the metes and bounds 
within which the ice must be cut. 

In St. Cloud it has been the custom to cut ice upon Lake George, 
a small lake within the city limits. This year, owing to drouth, the 
water in the lake was too low to discharge through its natural out- 
let and became stagnant. The decomposition of much vegetable 
matter is said to have filled the ice with bubbles of gas, and from 
holes in the ice a foul smell emanated. Nevertheless the ice com- 
pany put up about a thousand tons of ice from this lake, when the 
City Health Department intervened, declaring that none of this ice 
should be delivered to residences, bars, or soda fountains, and only 
to packing plants, markets, etc., where it might be used for refrig- 
erating purposes. A newspaper states that the ice company co-op- 
erated with the Health Department and exhibited a reasonable 
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spirit. A few days after this ruling, the City Health Department, 
backed by the State Board of Health, made a ruling that the lake 
ice should not be used for any purpose whatever, the belief being 
that the large amount of solid impurities and of marsh gas liberated 
upon the melting of the ice could have no other result than to con- 
taminate meat and other food in close proximity to it. To guard 
against a repetition of the present trouble, it is said that the lake 
will henceforth be drained, carrying off all the stagnant water 
through a ravine, and allowing a fresh supply to accumulate before 
the lake freezes. 

At Fergus Falls ice is taken from Otter Tail River, in the center 
of the city, below and near the discharge from a brewery where 
many pigs are fed, from a public laundry, and from several shops 
and homes. At a November meeting of the Fergus Falls city coun- 
cil, there was an animated discussion of an ordinance to prohibit 
the cutting of ice where it could be polluted from sewerage or 
drainage. The ordinance lost by one vote. 

Rochester is in need of an ice manufacturing plant. The Zum- 
bro River is the present source of supply, and in low water it is inad- 
equate and in any water, unfit. Ice is now taken by the Fifth Street 
bridge, where storm sewers empty, and where a huge pile of manure 
occupied the bank. 

In Owatonna, ice is cut from a point much too near the sewer 
outfall. 

In Stillwater ice is taken from near the opposite shore of the 
St. Croix River, but directly across from the main sewer outlet of 
the city. I am informed by recent letter that the city council has 
ordered the ice company to cut further up the river. 

In Mankato some of the ice is cut opposite the Omaha stock 
yards, in the Minnesota River, where surroundings are decidedly 
bad. The remainder is cut from the Minnesota River, just above its 
junction with Blue Earth River, and opposite Sibley Park; sur- 
roundings quite good. 

In Duluth ice comes from Lake Superior along the border of the 
eastern portion of the city. The Health Commissioner states that 
there is a regulation requiring that ice shall not be taken nearer than 
one-fourth of a mile from shore and one mile from the canal which 
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connects the lake with the bay. Considering the large amount of 
surface drainage from more or less unsewered districts, which must 
enter the lake from the city, these regulations would seem to be 
sufficiently liberal for ice companies. 

In Winona ice is taken from the Mississippi, near the Wisconsin 
side, and probably removed from contamination by the Winona 
sewers. At Crookston the supply comes from the Red Lake River ; 
above the city. The surroundings here, and above Faribault, where 
ice is taken, are fairly good, as river supplies go. There are no 
special municipal regulations in either of these cities. Brainerd's 
ice supply is cut from Rice Lake, which is really a bay of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is above the wood pulp mill, which contributes 
its sewage to the city water supply. There is no ordinance con- 
trolling the selection of ice. 

I had no time to make inquiry into the ice supply of the "Twin 
Cities." 



SEWERS 

I found municipal officials generally desirous of extending the 
sewer systems of their cities, but hampered by lack of funds and by 
unwillingness on the part of the people in the districts needing sew- 
ers to pay the fifty per cent of costs assessed against their property. 
Sewers are expensive, at best. They are especially expensive in 
such cities as St. Paul, Duluth, Stillwater, Mankato, and St. Peter, 
where much solid rock is encountered in trenching. Yet not infre- 
quently the rock, by reason of "faults" and fissures, which readily 
conduct surface pollution long distances, makes the need of sewers 
more imperative. 

Sewers are both a sanitary and aesthetic necessity in a community 
of any considerable population. Indeed, they are fast coming 
to be so regarded in progressive small cities, like Waseca, where the 
per capita cost is relatively great. 

In Albert Lea, $200,000 has been voted for sewer extension in 
the next two years and a large combination trunk sewer has been 
built. While this vote is evidence of enlightened sentiment on the 
part of the majority, there was yet much opposition on the part of 
people unwilling to connect with the sewer, and to pay the per cent 
of construction cost assessed against their property. These people 
were advocates of "economy" and the "good old way," — ^which was 
never good, even before we were in position, as now, to appreciate 
the sanitary necessity for sewers. 

First of all, the region around about public wells and below-ground 
reservoirs needs to be attended to, as already particularly instanced 
in the case of Faribault and Winona (pp. 17 and 19. No matter what 
other neglect a city may permit, there should invariably be a "sani- 
tary zone" surrounding public wells. Everywhere within this zone 
sewer pipes should be laid and all property owners should be re- 
quired to connect. In case of failure to install sewers on any street 
in this zone, no earth vaults should be permitted. Cemented vaults 
or metal receptacles may be used. Care should be taken to keep 
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them water-tight.* They should be periodically emptied, cleaned and 
examined under the direction and close supervision of the Ibcal 
board of health. 

Next in importance to the "sanitary zone" is the business district 
of the city, where the population is densest, and where foods are 
manufactured or handled in large quantities. If the average citizen 
could but once make the rounds of the alleys in the business district 
of a small city without sewers, and would glance into some of the 
reeking, horrible privies which send their stench and flies into the 
back doors of adjacent bakeries, meat markets, groceries, candy fac- 
tories, and hotel kitchens, he might be made a convert to sewers at 
almost any cost. 

Of great importance, also, is the redemption of small streams run- 
ning through the city, from the character of open sewers which has 
been forced upon them, as in the case of Tischer's Creek and Chester 
Creek, in Duluth. The chief danger and offense of these creeks 
have been set forth under the head of "Water Supply." However, 
when a stream is low, so that deposits of filth are left upon its 
banks, the offense becomes unbearable, and there is danger of flies 
breeding in the filth and carrying contagion therefrom to neighbor- 
ing premises. There is a movement now on foot in Duluth to pur- 
ify the almshouse sewage which enters Chester Creek,t and to 
build a trunk sewer which will relieve Tischer's Creek, and the por- 
tion of the city which it traverses. Such a creek, relieved of its 
burden of sewage, but receiving storm water, can be made one of 



'''Both closet and vault must be fly tight, else flies will find a breeding place, 
and will become carriers of disease. There is a state law requiring, in times 
when typhoid fever prevails in a locality, that cess-pools, vaults and privies 
shall be made "water-tight, dark, and fly proof." It is a law which could 
with advantage be enacted for prevention, as well as control of, typhoid epi- 
demics. Montclair, N. J., has a rigid ordinance requiring sewer connections 
wherever there are sewers in the street, and water- and fly-tight vaults or 
cess-pools otherwise. (The same is required of all manure pits.) No vault 
or cess-pool may be constructed or maintained within fifty feet of any spring, 
well or stream, five feet of any party line, fifteen feet of a street, or twenty- 
five feet of the door or window of any house. 

tThis, however, will not dispose of the sewage which enters it from the 
large school, as already mentioned. 
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the most beautiful and delightful assets of a city. With a narrow 
strip of land upon either side, it makes a beautiful ribbon of silver 
and green running picturesquely through the city. The one thing 
which usually should not be done with such creeks is, to arch them 
over and convert them into permanent sewers. They drain land 
far beyond the city limits, and in time of floods are likely to over- 
flow, carrying sewage into streets and cellars. 

Sewers in the street are of no service unless connection is estab- 
lished with premises upon the street. I found many instances where 
greatly needed connections had not been made. Especially was this 
true of quarters occupied by the very poor, whose landlords should 
have been compelled to equip these houses with sanitary fixtures. 
Were it advisable to do so, I could relate several instances told me 
by city health officers of the impossibility of securing enforcement 
of regulations in regard to sewer connections. The property owner 
will appeal to the alderman of his ward, who, being little of a sani- 
tarian, and much of a politician wishing re-election by his constitu- 
ency, would find means to indefinitely postpone the matter. 

Sometimes, where sewer connections had been made, vaults were 
allowed to remain for use of house servants, workmen, etc. Of 
course it is essential to do away with the nuisance entirely and per- 
manently, else the object of sewer connection is more than half de- 
feated. Vaults should be emptied and cleaned, then re-filled with 
ashes or cinders.* 

The cities studied present considerable diversity in the proportion 
of unsewered areas. Eveleth, having now five miles of sanitary 
sewers, has voted to place them in every street in the city. It is 
anticipated that there will be trouble to induce everybody to connect, 
but I am informed that it is the intention of the city government to 



♦Large stock yards, if not paved and connected with the sewer, are liable 
to become a great nuisance to the surrounding neighborhood. The Milwau- 
kee stock yards at Albert Lea were so much complained of that 'they have 
been paved recently. Another one has caused so many damage suits as a nui- 
sance that it is now kept in much better condition than formally. The 
Omaha stock yards at Mankato are within two or three rods of the pumping 
station and certainly should be removed or required to connect with the 
sewer. 
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be very insistent in this matter. S. Paul reports 281 miles of sew- 
ers, and about 40 per cent without sewer service. Minneapolis re- 
ports 251 miles of sewers, and the proportion of the population with- 
out service as "small." In Stillwater, Brainerd, Crookston, St. Peter, 
Winona and Fergus Falls, from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
population is reported without sewer service; in St. Cloud 85 per 
cent, and in Faribault, where there is no special difficulty imposed 
by out-cropping rock, or different levels, only about one-third of the 
population is served with trunk sewers, and there is no ordinance 
compelling house connections. As already noted, Faribault's wells 
are surrounded by a large unsewered district. Winona, though af- 
fording sewer service to a larger part of her population than Fari- 
bault, has great need to protect the region about her wells and to 
do away with the private sewers emptying into the Mississippi 
above the emergency water in-take. 

Rochester gives sewer service to about two-thirds of its popula- 
tion, and, as mentioned before, requires water-tight vaults in the 
neighborhood of the public wells wherever sewer service is lacking. 
Little Waseca has four miles of sewers, arranged to serve about 
one-half of the population ; but the foul out-houses in the business 
district are one of the worst things about the city. There is no ex- 
cuse for the existence of these, because there is a sewer in the street 
with which these merchants could connect. They should be required 
to do so, and to thoroughly abolish the out-door closets. 

Mankato affords sewer service to at least one-half of the popula- 
tion, and is planning immediate extension of the system. This is 
very important, because among the 400 surviving cases of the ty- 
phoid epidemic of 1908, it is likely that there would be some per- 
manent "typhoid carriers." 

Sewer construction meets more natural difficulties in Duluth than 
in any of the other cities studied, first because of the trap-rock 
through which excavation must be made; secondly, because the 
steep hillsides and "amphitheatre" plan of the city, (together with 
the trap-rock) render impracticable the focusing of the sewage to 
one, or a few, out-falls. The 25 per cent of the population reported 
as being without sewer service is mostly situated on the hill sites. 
As already mentioned, it is now proposed to build a great trunk 
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sewer which will take care of Woodland, Crescent, and Congdon 
Park districts, and Tischer's Creek. Drainage and sewage from this 
region is thought to be a serious factor in water contamination. 
The plan for the Woodland trunk sewer includes a sewage purifac- 
tion plant upon the lake shore. Plans for this plant have been sub- 
mitted for approval to the sanitary engineer of the State Board of 
Health and the City Health Commissioner. 

A carefully considered and planned water and sewer system is 
the most vital essential of any city. Plans should anticipate the 
probable growth of the city and the direction of its main extension. 
As a rule, however, water and sewer systems are created piecemeal, 
by changing administrations, without expert advice, and without a 
comprehensive plan. As a consequence, cities grow above their 
water in-take and below their sewer out-falls, contributing pollu- 
tion to the former and receiving it from the latter. Sewer pipes 
first laid are too high to serve adjacent territory,* and numerous 
outlets of the piece-meal system give offense to various neighbor- 
hoods.t Private sewers, often necessitated by the imperfect service 
afforded by the city, increase this nuisance, and usually are subject to 
no supervision. Important public buildings, especially public schools, 
are without sewers, (as will be further noted under the head of 
"School Sanitation") and the substitutes often provided certainly 
afford no education, either in sanitation or delicacy. 



♦Instances were noted in Winona, St. Cloud and Fergus Falls. The Wi- 
nona House sewage traverses the pumping station grounds to the river, prob- 
ably because it would have to be pumped up to the trunk sewer two blocks 
away. I am informed that the Board of Municipal Works of Winona, hav- 
ing charge of the water system, cannot designate the location of sewers. 
Such a division of administration is most ill-advisd. In fact the bad conse- 
quences of a lack of collaboration between various city departments are mani- 
fold. The consequences of failure to take into account the problem of street 
cleaning when the water and sewer mains are laid will be noted under the 
head of "Street Sanitation." 

tThe most dangerous situation of this kind observed was in Fergus Falls, 
where a hospital sewer emptied close to a large creamery. On account of the 
low stage of water, the apron of the sewer was covered with filth especially 
liable, because of its hospital source, to contain germs of disease. Flies were 
busy here feeding. It appeared that the same flies were patronizing the adja- 
cent creamery for their milk supply. 
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V 

We must make the best we can of existing water and sewer serv- 
ice, but no new extension to cities should be permitted except under 
condition that adequate and safe water and sewer systems be in- 
stalled in advance. Where sewers are lacking, sanitary vaults should 
be insisted upon, not only in the interests of health, but of a grow- 
ing sense of decency. The city should provide for routine inspec- 
tion and sanitary control, under direction of the local board of 
health. 

All which has been said under this section emphasizes the duty 
of every municipality to protect its citizens from contact with hu- 
man body wastes, whether conveyed by the water supply, the milk 
supply, the agency of flies or other means. 

But cities are not independent of each other in this grave matter. 
One city discharges its sewage without compunction into the river 
from which the cities below take their water supply. For example, 
we have seen that St. Cloud, Brainerd, Minneapolis and Winona, 
one after the other, empties its sewage into the Mississippi, from 
which all take the drinking supply.* And Duluth is struggling with 
the problem of water pollution from her own numerous sewer out- 
lets. 

A crying need of the time is concerted action of cities for mutual 
protection. The short-sighted and selfish policy which has caused 
cities to act with supreme indiflference towards one another's inter- 
ests, is mainly responsible for the terrible death rolls from typhoid 
and other water-borne diseases. The time will doubtless come when 
National and State governments will eflfectually prevent the introduc- 
tion of unpurified sewage into any streams or lakes used as public 
water supplies ; but it is highly improbable that this will be accom- 
plished until the people themselves become more apprehensive and 
particular. Existing laws, as those upon the statute books of Min- 
nesota, cannot be enforced against offending municipalities until tlie 
people want them enforced, and are willing to pay the necessary 
price of enforcement. 



*Where do all the dead horses, cats and dogs go to in cities which have no 
incinerators or rendering establishments? Many are buried at the dumping 
grounds, but it is common knowledge that many of these carcasses go into 
the river. 
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Sewage purification, like water purification, must not be lightly 
and unadvisedly attempted. It is necessary to consult real experts 
as to the proper method, and there is no method which can dispense 
with periodic tests as to its efficiency. When the sewage of institu- 
tions (as the almshouses at Duluth and Rochester) threaten a city's 
water supply, "septic tanks" and like provisions, once installed and 
left to their own devices, are a delusion and a snare. When the 
solid content of sewage is to be removed, care must be taken that it 
is removed clear off the water-shed. 

In most of the Minnesota cities storm water enters the sanitary 
sewers. In future construction it would be well to consider the ef- 
fect of this arrangement upon the problem of sewage purification, 
which would be rendered vastly more difficult and expensive by hav- 
ing to deal with the great and varying bulk of surface drainage. 
Sewage purification will, in time, inevitably be required of cities 
which discharge where they may contaminate drinking water sup- 
plies.* 

All typhoid infection, through sewage or other avenues, obviously 
originates in the typhoid case. Therefore, to prevent the individual 
case is to put a check on epidemics. It would seem to be the duty 
of municipalities to provide protective inoculation for persons known 
to have been exposed to the disease, and for those who are nursing 
t;he disease. The results of this treatment are not attended with as 
much illness as vaccination for smallpox. This treatment cannot 
be called an experiment, since its extensive and entirely successful 
use for some years in the military camps of the world. The mining, 
and logging camps of Northern Minnesota, with their terrible ty- 
phoid record, afford a scarcely less fertile field for this vaccine 
therapy. It will be hard to find excuse in future for communities 
or cities which fail to take advantage of so simple a means both to 
save individual lives and to prevent them becoming new centers of 
infection. Protective inoculation, in conjunction with our present 
sanitary knowledge put into practice, would soon make typhoid 
fever a disease unknown in civilized communities. 



♦The unique system of sewers which Baltimore is now constructing is 
worthy of study by other cities. So, also, is her plan of sewage purification. 

4 



STREET SANITATION 

The time of my inspection of Minnesota cities was decidedly un- 
favorable for observation of street cleaning methods. During the 
latter part of my tour I found the streets of Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and smaller cities, covered with snow. Earlier in the fall, I found 
street cleaning in some of the cities wholly or partly discontinued 
for the season, so that the streets were more than ordinarily dusty 
and dirty; while in certain other cities such a crusade of cleaning 
up had been frankly carried on in advance of my coming, that I 
could only guess the usual condition of streets and alleys, while ad- 
vising the officials to let the good work go on. The cleanest paved 
streets were found in Mankato and Eveleth, where flushing and 
hand sweeping had not been discontinued from the summer. 

Most of the cities studied are blest with good natural foundation 
for roads and abundance of materials for their improvement. The 
trap-rock, which makes expensive the construction of sewers in 
Duluth, furnishes the best possible material for macadam roads, and 
Duluth has forty miles of telford macadam and tar macadam. 
The limestone which outcrops at St. Paul and Minneapolis, is not 
good for heavy traffic, unless surfaced with a harder material. St. 
Paul has much oiled macadam, made of limestone base and granite 
top. Minneapolis has but about twenty miles of macadam, and 
about the same of native sandstone blocks. Stillwater, Mankato 
and St. Peter have utilized their out-croppings of limestone for road 
improvement, while nearly all the other cities, with the exception of 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Albert Lea and Waseca, have gravel pits 
readily accessible. 

Seeing the difficulty that most of these cities experience in keep- 
ing their hard pavement clean and free from dust, it would seem 
wise, in improving residence districts, to make more liberal use of 
crushed stone or gravel, with a proper "binder,"* or to improve the 

♦The .terrific suction of very rapidly moving automobile tires has- recently 
introduced a new element for consideration in road building. Experts must 
be consulted to decide what kind of binder is necessary to keep the road ma- 
terials used in place under automobiles traveling within reasonable speed 
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dirt road by ploughing up to a depth of about four inches, saturat- 
ing with oil with a strong asphaltum base, then harrowing and roll- 
ing thoroughly ; a method much used on residence streets and boule- 
vards in Kansas City. Such roads are good for all but the heaviest 
traffic, and certain streets in every city should be designated for this 
heavy traffic, and paved accordingly. Ice and coal wagons, which 
must traverse all residence streets, should be required to use very 
broad tires. As an example of a street which might better have 
been treated in some such way, I recall Vista Street, on the out- 
skirts of Duluth, on which 500 feet of granitoid pavement was re- 
cently laid, by the request of residents, at a cost of $1.95 per square 
yard. This pavement remained dirty during my five days stay in 
Duluth, and apparently it is to be cleaned only at infrequent inter- 
vals. It is noisy, and the hard, smooth, dry surface permits dirt and 
dust to be caught up by the wind and by suction of rapidly moving 
automobile tires, and distributed freely into adjacent houses, and 
into the faces of passers-by. Had this street been curbed with ce- 
ment, and improved in some such way as indicated above, a ser- 
viceable, good looking, quiet and dustless street would have been the 
result, at a much lower cost than the present pavement. If slight 
defects appearing in such roads are immediately repaired, the cost 
of up-keep is not great ; but such roads will not bear neglect. The 
great advantage, aside from the lower initial cost, is that dust is held 
down, and that ordinary dirt and litter is not conspicuous, because 
it tends to amalgamate with the surface. But a hard, smooth pave- 
ment shows everything, and releases all fine particles to the wind. 
With our present knowledge of street dirt and dust, as a contri- 
buting cause to serious disorder of the respiratory tract, including 
pneumonia, we should not view with toleration the paving of streets 
that are not thereafter to be kept clean.* 

Some of the smaller cities are paving, or planning to pave, too 
much. It is considered a cheap form of public improvement, inas- 



limits. It is excessive speed which does the chief damage, and this should 
be stopped. Any binder should bind the fine dirt and dust, as well as coarser 
material. 

^Poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) is thought by some investigators to be 
disseminated in the same way. 
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much as the owners of abutting land pay the cost of paving in front 
of their property. But when it is remembered that the city pays for 
street intersections and cross-walks, for repairs and renewals, and 
for cleaning, if cleaned, it is not cheap. The fact is that cleaning 
seems seldom to be taken into account, whereas it should be counted 
ds an integral part of the expense of paving. Sewers are of vastly 
more importance than paving. So long as from one-half to nine- 
tenths of the people of the smaller cities are without sewer service, 
I feel like urging retrenchment in paving operations, in the in- 
terest of more sanitary sewers. St. Cloud has excellent dirt roads 
and a mile of macadam treated with a coal tar preparation. Most 
of the streets are serviceable and of good appearance. Fergus Falls 
has not begun to pave, but has an excellent natural foundation for 
improved dirt roads. Waseca, however, felt compelled to put down 
two miles of hard pavement, because of the depth and stickiness of 
the clay soil. They sensibly chose brick, with sand filling be- 
tween units, which is inexpensive, and can be taken up and replaced 
with little trouble. But the street was very dirty and the wind car- 
ried clouds of dust into the faces of pedestrians. I noted that the 
entrance area to the basement rest room* was littered deep with 
papers and unclassified street dirt. Windows and doors to this rest 
room cannot be opened without admitting much dirt from this un- 
kempt street^ and from the sidewalk, which was much spat upon. 
Some of the smaller cities which are agitating the subject of pav- 
ing, have very wide streets, which should be narrowed as much as 
practicable, to reduce expense in paving and cleaning, and to beau- 
tify them by park strips between road-bed and sidewalk, or down 
the center of the street. This would be a beautiful feature for the 
business street of a small city. Rochester is about to pave "Broad- 
way," its main business street, with creosote blocks, and there is 
much controversy over the proposal to remove hitching posts now 
lining the street. This street is 75 feet wide between curbs, and was 



♦This rest room, under the auspices of the City Improvement League, is 
supported by voluntary subscriptions from citizens, and a donation of $10.00 
a month from the city. During 1910, there are recorded 8,503 visits from 
ladies, 1872 from children. I have not seen so admirable a rest room in any 
city of ten times its size. 
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a repulsive sight with the general litter and the ordure of many stand- 
ing teams or horses. The street gave to the otherwise charming 
little city the aspect of an untidy country village. The road-bed 
should be narrowed and the sidewalks* widened, and even then there 
would be space for a very attractive strip of grass with small trees 
or shrubs. "Farmers' sheds," with a rest room for country visitors, 
should be built, as a business proposition, by the city, by private en- 
terprise, or by the farmers themselves. 

I found frequent evidence of pavements having been dug up, to 
lay pipes, wires, etc. Owatonna has no paving, as yet, but is about 
to pave the main business street with creosoted blocks, but has been 
unable to induce the company which furnished both heat and light 
to a considerable part of the city, to provide a suitable conduit for 
their pipes and wires. In case no way can be found to require the 
company to build the proper conduit, with proper openings to the 
surface, it would be best to pave with brick, on a sand cushion, and 
with sand filling, which may be easily taken up and replaced. All 
poles and wires along the streets should come down now and the 
sidewalks should be widened and the road-bed correspondingly nar- 
rowed. Albert Lea, which has accomplished these things, has two 
and one-half miles of particularly fine looking paved streets, with 
fine sidewalks. The pavement, however, should be flushed occa- 
sionally, to remove fine dust and the slime which accumulates on 
unwashed wood and asphalt surfaces. Paving prematurely, before 
the things are underground that will have to be put there, is a bad 
practice. It is all but impossible to replace a broken pavement in its 
original condition. Advance deposits should always be required 
from those who ask to disturb pavements, or, the city may do the 
work, charging stock and time against the persons who cause the 
break. It is better to refill with sand or cinders than with earth, 
which can scarcely be packed so that there will not be a subsidence 
later. 

Traction companies are by no means the least offenders against 
the integrity of pavements. American cities, and those of Minne- 



* The sidewalks are not only narrow, but some of the merchants take dou- 
ble the permitted space of three feet, for display and storage of goods. 
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sota seem to be no exception, are so eager to acquire railroad and 
street car service, that valuable franchises are often given away 
without compensation, and also without properly regulating details 
of equipment and service. In Mankato, I was sorry to see the new 
and well cleaned brick paving on the main street badly injured by 
the street car rails laid since the paving was put down; "T" rails 
which leave a deep groove to catch the wheels of vehicles, and which 
by their movement, have loosened up all the adjacent bricks, and ir- 
reparably injured both the appearance and serviceableness of the 
pavement. I thought there might be some clause in the franchise 
which would have prevented the infliction of this injury upon the 
city, but on examination, I found that the franchise, granted in 1907, 
specifies that "the rails to be used by the company shall be of the 
*T' pattern, or any other type of rail which it may deem best suited." 
etc. Let us hope that, now Mankato has the commission form of 
government, the provisions of franchises will receive more careful 
scrutiny. In Duluth a mass meeting recently protected against 
the proposal of the Soo railroad to replace a tar macadam pavement 
destroyed by them in building a tunnel, with a sandstone pavement 
on a sand foundation. The railroad has agreed to use a concrete 
foundation under the limestone blocks. 

An even and unbroken surface, with no obstructions like project- 
ing rails or deep grooves, is of great importance in street cleaning. 
When once a pavement begins to break, the jolting and grinding of 
wheels, the action of horses' hoofs and automobile tires, and even 
the processes of cleaning, greatly hasten its decay. Early repairs of 
small breaks should be the rule. Duluth has recently passed a wheel- 
age tax ordinance which requires that those who use the streets 
shall contribute a small sum annually, as a licence, to their up-keep. 
This seems an excellent plan, and one worthy the consideration of 
other cities in Minnesota and elsewhere. 

A lack of proper materials or workmanship is not infrequently to 
blame. For example, in Mankato, the bricks in the center of the 
road-bed have cement filling, but those on the side are asphalt filled, 
and are becoming loose, as the water from flushing and rains disin- 
tegrates the asphalt. In St. Paul, the cement blocks recently laid in 
cross-walks, in the second ward, are crumbling, and it is found, on 
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analysis, that the proportion of cement was very deficient. The 
interests of the city would have been better conserved had the analy- 
sis been made before the work was accepted and paid for. 

As to methods of street cleaning, flushing and hand-sweeping are 
in vogue to a greater or less extent in most of the cities. Eveleth 
has but six blocks of paving as yet, and two men with brooms and 
push-carts keep it very clean in the intervals of hand-flushing two or 
three times a week. This work is handicapped by lack of proper 
catch-basins. The water runs into adjacent unsewered streets and 
alleys. However, Eveleth is about to install sewers in every street 
in the city now lacking them. 

The location and construction of sewer openings and catch basins, 
the location of hydrants, the pitch of the road-bed from crown to 
gutter, as well as the smoothness and evenness of the paved sur- 
face, and the nature of the filling between units, should be taken 
into account in beginning, if a city wishes to have really clean streets 
at a minimum cost. When we arrive at the wisdom of comprehen- 
sive "city plans,". it is to be hoped that the facilities for cleaning 
pavements will be taken into due account in the initial construction 
of streets and installation of water and sewer systems. 

Duluth has a good system of street cleaning, which needs to be 
extended to a greater area of the city. Street cleaning in Duluth is 
helped by the steep grades upon which gravity and rains tend to bring 
dirt and refuse to the lowest level. Forty-six blocks are periodically 
flushed by machine, and in the interim are hand-swept by the block 
system, which makes each man responsible for a certain section. It 
would stimulate self-respect and improve discipline if the sweepers 
wore neat uniforms, instead of the nondescript garments now in 
use. Duluth is sprinkling its one and a half miles of asphalt pave- 
ment. St. Paul, also, sprinkles some asphalt pavement. This prac- 
tice should be discontinued. When asphalt is kept continuously wet 
it rots and disintegrates. If there are any breaks in the surface, 
water enters and rots the under side of the asphalt sheet, which will 
sometimes suddenly crumble over quite an area. Hence, there 
is great need of keeping the asphalt pavment in perfect repair, and 
protecting it, as far as may be, from moisture. (The "Twin Cities" 
could, with advantage, own an asphalt repair plant between them.) 
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Asphalt is not suited to densely shaded streets, and great care shold 
be taken to secure perfect surface drainage. It should be flushed 
occasionally, and then allowed to dry, and stay dry. Without flush- 
ing it cannot be kept free from dust in dry weather, and will be 
slimy and slippery in wet weather. Minneapolis flushes the asphalt. 
Mankato neither flushes nor sprinkles the asphalt pavement, which 
is swept by hand patrol. There will be dust in dry seasons on all 
unflushed asphalt streets. I found flushing machines in use in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and Mankato. There seems a notion pre- 
vailing that flushing cannot be successfully done without machines. 
This is a mistake. Doubtless machine flushing is more economical 
of water and labor, but in estimating the cost, the money invested 
in the flushing wagon and teams, is seldom taken into account. 
Discarded fire hose may be used for hand flushing, which has the 
advantage that it may be accurately directed along car tracks or to- 
wards any desired point. Pressure may be reduced by a special noz- 
zle, and the stream directed at a small angle, else great damage will 
be done. On broken or uneven pavement and along street-car 
tracks hand flushing is often far more eflfective than machine 
flushing. 

The patrol system of hand sweeping, by which one man is made 
responsible for a definite area, was found in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Mankato, Crookston, Albert Lea, Stillwater and Eveleth. 
In St. Cloud two men are employed to clean by hand a mile of mac- 
adam street. The sweepers were uniformed in Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Stillwater, and the uniforms had been purchased for the 
Eveleth sweepers for the coming season. The uniform is an im- 
portant detail of good service. It adds to the self-respect of the 
workers, lessens the work of inspection, (since it can be seen at a 
great distance whether a uniformed man is working or idle), lessens 
the liability of the worker being injured by vehicles, and attracts the 
attention of the general public to the worker and the quality of his 
work. 

In none of the cities did I find it the custom for the street sweep- 
ers to work in the rain. These men should be provided with oil 
skin suits and rubbers, kept at some convenient place along their beat, 
and instead of seeking shelter when it rains, should vigorously scrub 
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the pavement. This should be done even on sand filled brick and 
stone pavements, which cannot be flushed by hand or machine 
without washing out the filling. A marked economy and great dim- 
inution of dust can be effected by thus utilizing and assisting na- 
ture's flushing of the streets. 

The machine sweeper is in use in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Rochester, Brainerd, Albert Lea, Waseca and Faribault. In most 
of these cities, and especially in Faribault, I heard complaints of 
dust raised. Acceptable use of this method requires collaboration 
between the machine sweeper and the sprinkling wagon which is 
seldom attained. Considering the indifferent results as to cleanli- 
ness, Hnd the actual cost of tbe xnethod, which is far greater than 
appears to casual observation, it is to be hoped that flushing and 
hand cleaning will more and more take its place. 

I heard much complaint that street cleaning and sprinkling are 
suspended too early in the fall. Since the time of snow is uncer- 
tain, it hardly seems logical to suspend street cleaning operations 
upon a fixed date. This mistaken economy might not seem neces- 
sary if real economy in methods reigned throughout the year. One 
economy is to get the street car company to pay for the cost of 
cleaning between its tracks and two feet beyond. This is done in 
St. Paul, possibly in some other cities. I have sometimes found an 
overlooked clause in the franchise which permitted cities to make 
this requirement. 

I heard much dissatisfaction with the results of street cleaning 
in both Minneapolis and St. Paul. The ground was covered with 
snow, so that I could not judge of the usual appearance and cannot 
attempt to enter into the merits of the criticisms freely and gener- 
ally made. The mayor of St. Paul, I am informed, has asked for 
the resignation of the street commissioner, on the ground of inat- 
tention to duty. In Minneapolis there are some sixteen independent 
heads of street cleaning in the various sections of the city, and one 
would hardly expect the best results from such a diffusion of re- 
sponsibility. Machine flushers are used to a great extent in Minne- 
apolis. Six new machines have been recently ordered, which will 
bring the number up to sixteen. With this equipment one might 
expect an excellent condition of the streets. 
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I think it is more than likely that the general public, while cap- 
tious towards its street cleaning officials, fails to do its own part in 
securing clean streets. It is quite impossible for a street commis- 
sioner to give good results, within the limited appropriations usu- 
ally allowed, unless the people will carefully refrain from needlessly 
increasing the burdens of the department. 

In none of the cities studied did I find regulations in force against 
needlessly littering streets and alleys. I found no ordinances re- 
quiring tight-bottomed carts for hauling ashes, sand, manure, etc. ; 
no requirements governing conduct of excav ai o i's and bmlders; no 
enforced regulations against tearing off and throwing down posters 
from bill-boards, scattering hand bills about,* sweeping dirt from 
stores, and throwing out vegetable refuse from commission houses, 
and throwing, out of hand, any useless thing which a pedestrian hap- 
pens to carry, or spitting on the street. Doubtless all, or nearly all, 
these cities have ordinances against most of these offenses, but they 
are indifferently enforced. A campaign of education is needed — in 
the schools and through the newspapers. This education should ex- 
tend to police officers, who should be required to pass an examina- 
tion upon the city's sanitary ordinances, and the reasons therefor. 
Even some of our municipal court judges might be included in this 
campaign of education. 

If a street cleaning department had only the unavoidable dirt to 
take care of, its task would be comparatively light. Colonel War- 
ing was right when he said, apropos of his early struggles in New 
York City : "Nobody can give you a clean city, if you want a dirty 
one." I note, with interest, a recent suggestion of the secretary of 
the Commercial Club in St. Paul, that an ordinance be passed, simi- 
lar to one in force in St. Joseph, Mo., which would aid much in 
keeping the streets clean. Any person hauling loose dirt through 
the streets would have to have a permit from the board of public 
works and to deposit $10.00 as a sort of bond. Should the teamster 
scatter any dirt, a certain portion of his bond money, sufficient to 
reimburse for the extra work of street cleaning, would be sacrificed. 



♦This nuisance was especially noticeable in Faribault. 
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At the least, the deposit of a bond would serve as a wholesome re- 
minder. 

Rubbish receptacles, so labeled, placed along the business streets 
of a city, afford a place in which passers-by can deposit waste, and 
serve, also, as a constant reminder that a clean city is desired. How- 
ever, they should have covers, and should be neat and attractive in 
appearance and must be kept in repair and regularly emptied and 
cleaned, else they afford breeding places for flies. And it is some- 
times necessary to make it understood that these receptacles are not 
garbage cans intended to receive spoiled meat, banana stalks, and 
hair cuttings, from small establishments along the streets. 

Nowhere did I find the valuable fertilizing material cleaned from 
the paved streets put to its obvious use. In every city this material 
is wasted, either by burning or by being dumped with garbage and 
other waste, or by being used as filling for low places, for which it 
is unsuited, especially by reason of the volatile or liquefying nature 
of much of the substance. But, there is a crying need for this ma- 
terial, from both streets and livery stables, to go back upon the 
farms and gardens surrounding the cities, and surely some plan 
could be worked out whereby it could be disposed of so at least to 
pay the costs of removal. Objection is made that street manure 
contains weed seeds, and that it is mixed with papers. The answer 
is that in many cities this manure is used with good results in mu- 
nicipal parks and greenhouses, and is often sought for private gar- 
dens. As to papers, etc., people must not be permitted to throw, or 
let them escape, into the streets. And meantime, the hand sweeper 
can carry attached to his cart, a spear for picking up papers, and a 
bag into which he puts them. When hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars of most needed fertilizer now goes to waste, and when to waste 
it is an ever increasing source of expense,* it is time for cities to 
begin to work out some plan for putting it to legitimate use. 

♦Two years ago the street commissioner of Washington, D. C, was obliged 
to ask an increased appropriation for his department, because all available 
places for dumping near the city were filled, and consequently the length of 
haul had to be increased. The City of Erie, Pa., had recently made an ar- 
rangement by which some of the street sweepings are deposited in cars on 
a sidetrack and hauled away by one of the railroads, to be used as fertilizer, 
I believe. 
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The condition of the alleys in many of the cities is far from good. 
I made no study of this matter in Minneapolis and St. Paul. In 
Duluth, some of the alleys in the main business district were almost 
impassable in an automobile, for piles of rotting manure and over- 
flowing garbage cans and general refuse.t The alleys were gen- 
erally unpaved and unlighted, and were the worst seen in any busi- 
ness district in Minnesota. I learn from the newspapers that the 
Board of Public Works, two members of which accompanied me on 
my tour through these alleys, is now taking energetic means to have 
these alleys cleaned and kept clean; also to pave and light them. 
The lots abutting upon these alleys are also to be cleaned up by or- 
der of the Board. It had been represented to me that the chief 
difficulty is to hold tenants responsible. The papers state that the 
Board is acting upon the suggestion offered, namely, — ^to ascertain 
the names of the owners, and hold them responsible. In event of 
their failure to clean up the property the Board may do the work 
and send the bill to the owners, this charge standing against the 
property until paid. More will be said upon this subject under 
the head of "Housing." Owners should be held the responsible 
parties in all such matters. The city should insist upon dealing 
with the owner. It is up to the owner to select, and later to control 
the action of, his tenant. The same rule should apply to noxious 
weeds on lots vacant or otherwise, and the city also should cut 
the weeds along highways. Failure to do so was noted especially in 
Duluth, Winona and Owatonna. 

Truly deplorable was the condition of the alleys in many resi- 
dence districts in Eveleth, where small cow stables abound. The 
same must be said of the back yards of many of the little homes. 
Rather crowded conditions, arising from high land values, may ac- 
count for something; but certainly a little city which has the honor 
of leading the State in many matters of public sanitation, should 
not suffer its general appearance to give the lie to all such praise. 
The private household has a great responsibility. A city cannot be 
beautiful and tidy unless the premises surrounding homes are beau- 



tMore will be said of this matter under the head of Garbage Collection 
and Disposal. 
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tiful and tidy. Public enterprise in Eveleth needs to be supple- 
mented by a general campaign of education as to the duties of the 
private citizen. Of course, Eveleth is not alone in this category. 
In Fergus Falls were found many heaps of rotting manure, which 
probably accounted for the worst plague of flies found anywhere. 
In Rochester and Owatonna were found several ill-kept alleys, with 
manure heaps. Albert Lea has lighted and paved most of her al-, 
leys, and they were generally quite clean. However, a pile of rot- 
ting manure was observed in the rear of the opera house. In the 
matter of alleys, Faribault and St. Cloud were distinctly above the 
average, and Mankato had just instituted a special clean-up which 
leaves little to criticise, if the good work is kept up. A remarkably 
dirty alley in Waseca, had one clean spot as an object lesson: the 
premises behind the Federal building. 

In nearly all the cities mentioned, but particularly in Duluth, Eve- 
leth, Rochester, Owatonna, and Albert Lea, grave fire risks are in- 
curred by piling wooden boxes, crates, excelsior, etc., against build- 
ings, and sometimes underneath flights of wooden stairs. It seems 
to me that fire wardens should make more frequent and careful in- 
spections of the rear of business premises. In fact, it appears to 
me that firemen in cities generally, might profitably be spared to 
make routine inspections of buildings and premises. This would 
certainly lessen the number of fires they would be called upon to 
fight, and make them more familiar with conditions to be encoun- 
tered in the event of fire * 

The condition of unpaved streets was not examined into, except 



♦A cement and steel ash bin in the rear of a bakery on Broadway, in Albert 
Lea, was a model, deserving to be copied. There are other matters, aside 
from fire risks, to be looked to in alleys and adjacent spaces, as, for example, 
old and unused vehicles, allowed to stand and become lodging places, not only 
for miscellaneous rubbish, but for tramps and thieves, as was proved by 
Colonel Waring when he abolished the storing of vehicles in New York 
streets. Many of these old vehicles were found on our trip through the 
alleys of Duluth's business district. We found also, in the rear of a hotel 
facing Superior Street, a hole or shaft some 25 feet deep, uncovered and un- 
guarded. In one alley a bill poster had thrown down old, pasty papers. De- 
cidedly, there is need that the etymological significance of "alleys," namely, 
"small streets," should raise them into greater public consideration. 
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in certain parts of St. Paul,t Minneapolis and Duluth, in connec- 
tion with the study of housing conditions in the poorest quarters. 
Some of the streets appeared to be totally neglected. For example, 
one respectable-appearing young woman in a neat home on Mill 
street, on the Upper Levee, St. Paul told us that so far as she was 
aware, the street had never been cleaned since she was born. We 
found a colored man dumping ashes and rubbish on Spring street, 
near the end. He said he did it because he saw others doing it. 
This whole street resembled nothing so much as the surface of a 
dump which had not recently been leveled off, the snow hiding the 
composition of the refuse from our scrutiny. Other streets on the 
West Side flats were in extremely bad condition, so that it was with 
difficulty that an automobile could traverse them. One cannot main- 
tain self-respect when living upon such streets as these. No city 
should be satisfied, however immaculate be the business districts 
and the boulevards of the wealthy, if no attention is given to the 
streets and alleys where reside the poor. 

Certain of the streets in Brainerd, near the large car shops, were 
littered with cinders and also with manure from neighboring stables. 
Cinders are good road building material, if properly applied, but 
should not be dumped in the street, merely to get rid of them. 

The street in front of the gas works in Winona was used as a 
dumping ground for refuse from that establishment. There is a re- 
newed activity in Winona in the matter of street cleaning, and the 
street commissioner is also getting after those who neglect back 
yards and vacant lots. I trust that his eye will fall upon what the 
high board fence on the corner of Johnson and Fourth streets, and 
the bill-boards on the comer of Johnson and Third, hide. 

tin St. Paul, the good roads committee of the Common Council met re- 
cently with the Board of County Commissioners to consider the subject of 
roads leading from the city into the country surrounding St. Paul This ad- 
mirable co-operation to render St Paul easily accessible from the surround- 
ing territory will doubtless result in an improvement of city streets on the 
outskirts, which will be of much value to the people living within the city 
limits. 



GARBAGE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 

I found this matter under earnest discussion in many of the cities 
visited. Minneapolis is thus far the only city which has developed 
a system of municipal collection and sanitary disposal of all house- 
hold wastes.* This work is paid for out of the general tax 
levy, and is said to be very satisfactorily done.t The house- 
holder is required to furnish metal cans of specified construction 
and size, and to keep the cans clean. In apartment houses 
and other flat buildings, the landlord is required to furnish the 
cans. In all other cases the person who lives upon the premises, 
whether owner or tenant, is held responsible. Garbage and ashes 
are collected in separate receptacles, and the latter is used for fill- 
ing. The ordinance requires that all garbage shall be drained and 
securely wrapped in paper before being placed in the can. This is 
an excellent provision, which prevents access of flies in summer, 
and freezing of garbage to the can in winter. It delays putrefac- 
tion and consequent offensiveness, and prevents soiling of the can. 
However, it seems incredible that the claim that garbage under such 
conditions, needs collection but once a week, even in summer, could 
be substantiated. I was informed by numerous persons that the in- 
frequent collection of garbage in the residence districts constitutes 
a source of complaint against an otherwise admirable system. 

In some study of housing conditions I found overflowing gar- 
bage receptacles which apparently had not been emptied for some 
time ; also garbage in uncovered wooden boxes, etc. The health in- 
spector gives the information that the people probably had not com- 
plied with the rules, failing either to furnish suitable receptacles or 
to properly drain and wrap garbage. It seems to me that, in every 
instance, daily reports should be turned into the Department, and an 
immediate investigation made. To let garbage stand constitutes a 
nuisance and menace to innocent neighbors. However, neighbors 

*Eveleth collects garbage and waste throughout the summer. 
tSee "The Emancipation of the Garbage Can," by Dr. P. M. Hall, Commis- 
sioner of Health of Minneapolis, in "The American City," January, 1911. 

5 
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should not be required to complain against each other. The gar- 
bage collectors, themselves, should furnish report of infractions of 
rules and a remedy should be instituted. 

The desirability of holding the landlord, rather than the tenant, 
responsible for furnishing proper garbage cans, is evident in the in- 
stance just cited. The cost is often prohibitive to the very poor; 
also, the tenant is here to-day, and there to-morrow. In a matter 
of such import to neighbors, and to the welfare of the community in 
general, it is better to hold the landlord responsible and place upon 
him the burden of controlling his tenants. In case of the very poor 
who own their own homes, the city would be justified, on the 
ground of a general health measure, in furnishing garbage cans for 
their use. 

The City of Minneapolis disposes of garbage and other combust- 
ible material by incineration. The refuse or "clinker," is used for 
filling. Some power, used for lighting, is developed at the incin- 
erator. The net cost of incineration is said to be 27 cents a ton. 

In St. Paul, garbage is collected by the Health Department and 
sold to farmers. About $5,000.00, or one-sixth of the cost of col- 
lection, is recouped in this way. The city charter limits the appro- 
priation to $25,000, and the Department has recently received $5,000 
more from the general city fund. Garbage is collected once a 
week in winter, and twice (and in some districts, three times) a 
week, in summer. The Mayor of St. Paul is much opposed to the 
present method of garbage disposal, one reason being that it encour- 
ages the raising of hogs upon the city's water-shed. He has ap- 
pointed a commission to co-operate with the Department of Health 
in the selection of a proper municipal incinerator. 

The landlord or tenant is required to furnish garbage cans. Only 
quite recently has a regulation for draining garbage been put in 
force. It would, of course, be impracticable to wrap in paper garbage 
which is to be fed. Heretofore it was allowable to deposit garbage 
in boxes and barrels in winter, because the collectors could not chop 
it out without ruining a metal can.* 



*The Department has had to proceed against certain farmers who sur- 
reptiously "go through" garbage cans, selecting what they want for feeding, 
and scattering the rest about. 
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Eveleth has municipal collection and disposal of garbage, and also 
all other waste material, in summer. Garbage, ashes and refuse of 
all kinds, are then cottected daily (the garbage being conveyed in a 
steel lined tank) and placed on a dcrnip about a mile from any in- 
habited territory. A man is employed constantly to bum papers 
and other combustible material, and to cover garbage, manure, etc., 
with ashes and cinders. The dump was well managed and could 
scarcely have constituted an offense to anyone. However, as al- 
ready stated, the alleys and the back yards of many of the little 
homes presented a deplorable appearance on my visit, early in Oc- 
tober. It is hard to imagine how the town would look in spring 
when the snow melts from all the winter's accumulation of gar- 
bage, ashes, manure, and general wastage disfiguring these prem- 
ises. For aesthetic reasons, if for no other, refuse should be re- 
moved periodically the year around, unless it is possible to secure 
burning of waste upon the home premises. 

In the early days in Eveleth, before there were any sewers, each 
householder was required to build, at the rear of his premises, 
a platform four or five feet high, and to place thereon a barrel into 
which all liquid slops and garbage were thrown. The city wagons 
driving through the alleys, received the contents of the barrels, 
which were emptied by tilting across the edge of the wagon. These 
barrels and platforms, while not attractive in appearance, have 
served an excellent sanitary purpose, and should not be entirely 
done away with until the work of installing sewers all over the 
city is completed. A recent letter from the Health Commissioner 
says: "At the last meeting of the Board of Health it was decided 
to put iiv galvanized iron garbage cans in the sewer district this 
summer, and do away with the stands. The City Council approved 
the regulation and ordered the city clerk to buy 500 of these cans. 
We will buy these and sell them to the householders at cost. And 
if they will not buy them we will put them in their yard and assess 
it against the property as a tax. We have also revised our health 
ordinance and brought it up to date, making many changes in it for 
the better." 

Mankato has admirable specifications governing the collection of 
garbage. The work is let by contract to the lowest bidder, who 
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must give a bond of $200.00 for the performance of his contract to 
the satisfaction of the local board of health. Garbage is collected 
through the summer, and until November 1st. The health depart- 
ment has the right to extend the contract to December 1st. The 
city is divided into two districts. In District No. 1 (the more thick- 
ly populated), garbage is collected every day in the week but Sun- 
day. In the remainder of the city it is collected twice a week. The 
contractor must furnish a water-tight, closely covered garbage tank 
marked "City Health Department Garbage." Garbage must be de- 
posited in "a proper receptacle," which must be placed in or near 
the alley, or in a place designated by the health department. The 
contractor is not obliged to convey any refuse matter which is com- 
posed entirely or substantially of manure or ashes. However, the 
contractor must remove all dead dogs, chickens, rats, cats, hogs and 
other small animals, and all broken glass, tin cans, and other small 
articles when placed in a receptacle side of the garbage can. 

Garbage, etc., collected under this contract, is deposited upon the 
city dump about a quarter of a mile out of the city. I found papers 
and other combustible substances burned and all putrescible mate- 
rial, including manure, which is dumped here, carefully covered. A 
man is. constantly stationed there for this work. 

In Rochester garbage is collected by the city scavenger, and what 
is not disposed of for feeding is burned or buried at the dump, 
where a man is kept all of the time. 

In Winona there is no public collection. About one hundred 
. and fifty families pay $2.00 yearly to a private collector who dis- 
poses of the material by burning or burying at the public dump. 
Some years ago free collection was offered to all the citizens by a 
man who intended to feed the garbage to hogs. However, there 
were but one hundred and seventy-five families who availed them- 
selves of the privilege and the plan was abandoned. The public 
dump is well managed. 

In St. Cloud garbage is collected by two men who feed it to hogs 
in the country. Arrangements are left very much to the householder, 
with little supervision on the part of the city. 

Faribault, Owatonna, .St. Peter, Waseca, Fergus Falls, Brainerd, 
Stillwater, Crookston and Albert Lea are without provisions for col- 
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lection of household garbage, but in each place the public dump is 
supposed to be regulated so as not to become a nuisance. In these 
cities, aside from Albert Lea, the matter of covering and burning 
is left largely to the parties who haul refuse. In Albert Lea the 
city stations a man at the dump two days in the week and all dump- 
ing is supposed to be done upon these days.* At Owatonna there 
was much unbumed paper and much uncovered manure on the city 
dump within 300 feet of a private residence, and a private dump 
exists near the river on North Street. At Waseca both the city 
dump and a private dump on Loon Lake Run were in bad condition, 
and apparently without supervision. In Faribault the dump was in 
especially bad condition with piles of exposed manure and much un- 
bumed paper. I was informed that a good man who had attended 
to the work faithfully had recently been dismissed. 

In Brainerd I found a singular method of garbage disposal in 
vogue in a large new business block, with some twelve families liv- 
ing in flats in the upper stories. All garbage, ashes, paper and gen- 
eral refuse were taken out of the front door and thrown through 
a manhole in the sidewalk into the space below, where the combus- 
tible material was burned at the pleasure of the proprietor. There 
were tons of ashes and much general refuse in this place when I 
visited it, going down an almost pitch dark and very filthy stairway 
which served to conduct the effluvia to the building above. Persons 
who lived in the residence flats complained greatly of the situation, 
especially of the odors in summer. It is probable that the space 
under the sidewalk is the property of the city, but in any event, the 
owner of the block could be enjoined under ordinary police powers 
from maintaining a nuisance of this sort. The dumps are not well 
cared for and there is a general lack of regulation and supervision 
which is perhaps accounted for by the fact that garbage collection 
and disposal have not been placed under control of the board of 
health in Brainerd. 

Duluth has an elaborate garbage ordinance, but I found great dis- 
satisfaction with conditions at the time of my visit. There is a 



^Albert Lea feels the need of some arrangement for disposition of dead 
animals, and in inquiring into the probable cost of an incinerator. 
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municipal incinerator which was running at one-half capacity. The 
city owns but one garbage wagon, a water-tight tank, in which it 
collects garbage from a limited number of householders to whom 
tickets are sold, ten for a dollar. In winter, when there is less 
household garbage, the cart is also used to collect garbage from ho- 
tels, which pay by the month. Householders must furnish garbage 
cans and also clean them. City collections are taken to the munici- 
pal incinerator, and what is collected by private parties (in uncov- 
ered wagons) is taken either to the incinerator or to the country, 
to be fed to hogs. There is no municipal regulation as to the fre- 
quency of collection for feeding purposes.* 

Garbage, in quantities, was found behind some of the business 
places and hotels on the main streets, and I received many written 
and telephonic communications expressing extreme dissatisfaction 
with both municipal and private service. I was informed that there 
is much surreptitious dumping in forbidden places at night. 

What is needed in Duluth is extension of the service under muni- 
cipal management up to full capacity of the incinerator, which would 
considerably lessen the cost per ton. It is likely that, in this event, 
some small power, for heating or lighting purposes, could be devel- 
oped, to further reduce the cost. Also it is evident that compara- 
tively few households in a city can or will pay ten cents each time a 
garbage can is emptied, besides furnishing the can and keeping it 
clean. Free collection of garbage would equally distribute the cost 
upon all taxpayers, and would solve the many difficulties under 
which the Department of Health is now laboring. 

I was glkd to find in the service of the Department a woman in- 
spector, who ably superintends one of the districts, and also has the 
management of the garbage wagons, both the city cart and those 
used by contractors. I am informed that her influence has been 
strongly exerted in the direction of sanitary education in some of the 



♦There is no public collection of ashes or other waste. Ashes and incom- 
bustible materials are dumped by private collectors near the incinerator. 
Great quantities of wooden boxes and crates were found there. They are 
used as fuel in the incinerator. Some manure is incinerated; some is depos- 
ited at specified dumping places. 
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households under her supervision. She is making an earnest effort 
to induce all householders to drain and wrap all garbage securely in 
paper, after the excellent Minneapolis plan. 

Garbage collection is a health problem and a community problem. 
Free public collection is an advantage to the whole community. Your 
neighbor's neglected garbage is an offense to you and breeds flies 
which enter your home. The city can perform this work for all in a 
way to reduce greatly the per capita cost to the individual household. 
The great aggregate of this individual tax is not generally appre- 
ciated. 

It will be noted that there are three methods of garbage disposal 
in vogue in the cities studied : Dumping, feeding to hogs, and incin- 
eration. Dumping is not defensible from a sanitary point of view. 
Recent excavations in Rome are said to have uncovered festering 
masses of garbage which had lain perhaps two thousand years. It 
is more than doubtful whether garbage-filled land ever becomes fit 
for building, park or play-ground purposes. Dumping upon river 
banks is sure to be prohibited ere long, as it contributes much pol- 
lution to the river. The difficulty of finding dumping sites continu- 
ally increases, as low places in the neighborhood become filled, and 
the city grows toward the dump, which thus becomes a nuisance. 
Nevertheless, since dumping is the method employed in the smaller 
cities, it is well to put emphasis upon the need of conducting it well. 
Mankato, Rochester and Eveleth afford good examples, as already 
described. 

When garbage is to be dumped, it is a distinct advantage to collect 
ashes, also. If deposited by the householder in the same can with 
the garbage, it absorbs moisture and tends to prevent putrefaction. 
If ashes are collected separately, they may be poured over the gar- 
bage at the dump. 

Feeding garbage to hogs is not to be approved, as ordinarily con- 
ducted. I find no ordinance in any of the cities specifying how often 
garbage for this purpose must be collected. In practice it is seldom 
collected oftener than twice a week, which means that in summer 
much of it is rotten before leaving town. And it is not always fed 
immediately after hauling. There are probably no sanitary objec- 
tions to feeding garbage collected and fed daily ; but citizens should 
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not view with complacency the prospect of eating pork systematically 
nourished upon rotten garbage. 

Incineration, as practiced in Minneapolis and, to a limited extent, 
in Duluth, is probably the best method of garbage disposal. Incin- 
eration would be an expensive process for small cities. It would, 
however, take care of the problem of dead animals which cities are 
now prohibited by the Federal Government from burying in navi- 
gable streams. And where, as in Mankato, Rochester and Eveleth, 
a man is kept all the time at the dump, it would be worth considering 
to give him an incinerator to operate. 

It is sometimes asked whether a small city can recoup a part of 
the expense of incineration by developing power of some sort. This 
is out of the question for a small city. What can be accomplished 
by incineration is : the sanitary disposition of all garbage and com- 
bustible refuse. The problem of ashes and of the "clinker," or resi- 
due from incineration, still remains. There is no sanitary objection 
to using ashes for fillings and road building. The same may be said 
of the "clinker," which is also sometimes used for making con- 
crete. However, a small city should not entertain the proposition 
of incineration with the idea of appreciably cutting down the cost 
through the by-product. Sanitary garbage disposal is its own ex- 
cuse for being expensive, and is worth what it costs. 

Public collection of garbage in winter, while desirable, is not a 
sanitary necessity in the Minnesota climate. The ordinary house- 
hold can, with little difficulty, dispose of its own garbage by incin- 
eration in the kitchen stove or furnace. The volume in winter i9 
greatly reduced, through lack of green vegetables, melons, etc.; 
also, garbage does not putrefy, and there are no flies about. Gar- 
bage, if properly drained and then wrapped in paper, can be han- 
dled and burned without offense. Incinerator attachments for gas 
stoves have been invented, but I have not found them upon the 
market. These may sometimes make domestic incineration of gar- 
bage feasible the year around. But, in any event, garbage can be 
successfully burned at home in winter by the people who do not 
care to pay private parties for its collection and disposal during this 
season. There is no excuse for the repulsive modern "kitchen mid- 
dens'* in back yards, which, once deposited, cannot be removed un- 
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til the whole mass thaws through. These should not be tolerated 
in any self-respecting community. 

The collection and disposal of manure has risen to considerable 
sanitary importance since we have learned the life history of flies, 
and their dread agency in disseminating disease. Most of the ordi- 
nances in existence upon this subject were drawn when manure 
was regarded merely as an offense to the eye and nostril. Ordi- 
nances requiring removal were based upon the quantity of the de- 
posit, rather than upon the length of time it had remained. We 
now know that even a small quantity of manure allowed to remain 
undisturbed nine days, under ordinary conditions, will inevitably 
breed flies. Hence, the necessity for strict ordinances requiring its 
removal within a week, unless it is kept in covered or screened bins, 
so that flies may not gain access to it.* Until we have such ordi- 
nances, and have them strictly enforced, our markets and food fac- 
tories will continue to be alive with flies bred in adjacent stables 
and alleys, and neither will our homes be exempt. 

It is important that collectors of garbage, ashes, manure and 
night soil shall be strictly limited to those who have licenses from 
the city. The license application should have printed on the back 
the municipal regulations under which this work must be done. 
Montclair, N. J., licenses all such persons and has strict regula- 
tions about the kind of wagons, the manner of handling material, 
and the disposition which may legally be made of the several kinds 
of refuse. License may be revoked by the Board of Health. No 
putrescible material, and no ashes mixed with such material, may 
be used for filling low ground. The failure to make such regula- 
tions may be attended in future, as a city expands to take in these 
dumping grounds and use them for residence property, with much 
regretted results. 



♦Flies developing from any eggs deposited before it was gathered may 
be killed by spraying with chemicals when they arise from the top of the 
mass. 
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SMOKE NUISANCE 

I found more or less of a smoke nuisance in every city visited. 
I found the women, and some men, uttering protests which seemed 
to be of slight avail, because "we need more factories and mills and 
railroads, and must not interfere with them," or because "we have 
so many factories and mills and railroads, that we are powerless to 
interfere with them." "Business is business," was the threadbare 
motto for excuse. There is small appreciation of the fact that the 
business of housekeeping is "business," too, and should have some 
consideration at the hands of local lawmakers. The destruction of 
fabrics in homes and stores, the increased work and cost of clean- 
ing and the prodigious annoyance produced by smoke, should cause 
its abatement, quite aside from its recognized agency in promoting 
disease. 

Duluth has a very appreciable smoke nuisance, part of which, 
from the steamers on the lake, is probably not within her control. 
Smoke ordinances passed in 1895 and 1905 have never been en- 
forced. There is great need to pass and enforce a good ordinance, 
else the present nuisance may soon be greatly augmented by the 
steel industry, now so rapidly developing. At the time of my visit, 
a new ordinance was on second reading in the council. I was in- 
formed by the Health Commissioner that it was a duplicate of the 
Washington, D. C, ordinance. However, conditions are so dissim- 
ilar, that it is not suited to Duluth. Washington is a purely resi- 
dential city, near the anthracite coal belt, without factories, with no 
steep grades for railroads, and, in fact, with the railway freight ter- 
minals at the edge of the city; also, public sentiment in this cos- 
mopolitan city, is, of course, strong against smoke. Duluth is a 
different matter. This ordinance will be further discussed, together 
with other ordinances, at the end of this section. 

In Minneapolis, I trust, the serious smoke nuisance is to be ear- 
nestly attacked, since his honor, the Mayor, is quoted as having de- 
clared after election, that he proposed to rid the city of needless 
smoke. In both Minneapolis and St. Paul, the nuisance was doubt- 
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less somewhat aggravated at the time of my visit by the unusual 
drouth and consequent low water, which had unexpectedly cut off 
the source of electrical power used by certain plants. The Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, a great offender at the time of my 
visit, was one of these plants which had been obliged to make hasty 
and unprepared resort to steam. 

I was much surprised and disappointed to find so great a smoke 
nuisance in the City of St. Paul. I knew that under the energetic 
health administration of Dr. Justus Ohage, much was done a few 
years ago towards smoke abatement. I made my first studies of 
smoke abatement diiring that period in St. Paul, and was unpre- 
pared, on my recent visit, to find the city punctuated with chimneys 
belching forth dense smoke and encircled by railways whose loco- 
motive firemen seemed to have totally forgotten the practical les- 
sons in stoking personally taught them by Doctor Ohage, a few 
years ago. 

I was surprised, also, to find so much of a smoke nuisance in the 
small cities. In Eveleth, it is the mines; in others it is the 
mills, laundries, breweries, switch engines, and usually also the mu- 
nicipal lighting plant and pumping station. Of course, no improve- 
ment is to be expected in any city which will not abate the smoke 
nuisance from its own public utilities. 

It was not difficult to diagnosticate the trouble. Take, for ex- 
ample, Mankato, which has a smoke ordinance, and is violating it 
at the municipal water works station. Hand firing is done into a 
fire-box directly under the bare boiler. This work is done by two 
men, each of whom work in twelve hour shifts, at the same time 
attending the engine. I found about the same situation, both as to 
type of furnace and inadequate stoking service, in every one of the 
small plants examined in Minnesota, with one very agreeable ex- 
ception, in Faribault. 

At the municipal pumping station in Faribault, there is a brick 
arch above the fire, and the boiler is set back. The flames are thus 
prevented from coming into contact with the relatively cold surface 
of the boiler, which would cool the flame and prevent complete com- 
bustion. By interposition of the brick arch a degree of heat is per- 
mitted which consumes both the gases and the minute solid particles 
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held in suspension and thus prevents them escaping out of the chim- 
ney as dense smoke and soot. It is sometimes objected that this 
style of furnace, known as the Dutch oven, is impractical because 
it requires somewhat more room than the ordinary smoke produc- 
ing one. It would seem right to require that plants should furnish 
what room is necessary to avoid making themselves a public nui- 
sance. The reduced cost of fuel, through more perfect combustion, 
would probably more than make up the difference. In Faribault, 
with a Dutch oven furnace, screenings were being used at $2.75 a 
ton. In St. Cloud, where a great smoke was being produced, they 
were paying $5.50 a ton for their coal. In none of the plants did I 
find any tests being carried on as to the number of pounds of steam 
which could be produced from a given amount of various kinds of 
fuel ; in fact, it is not customary to make tests of the coal as to heat 
units. The waste entailed by the use of unnecessarily expensive 
coal, by imperfect combustion producing smoke, and by the injury 
to fabrics, buildings and vegetation, as well as to the beauty and 
healthfulness of a city, demand accurate research into the whole 
subject of heat, light and power production by the use of coal. 

At Faribault, with proper type of furnace and boiler, hand firing 
was successfully accomplished without smoke; but in the other 
small plants inspected, a great deal of smoke would inevitably re- 
sult, unless extreme care were taken to spread fine coal evenly over 
the surface of a fire always kept hot. These rules, however, were 
found everywhere to be violated. Two kinds and sizes of coal were 
often found mixed, some of it in pieces altogether too large for 
rapid combustion. In a brewery in Owatonna, which was one of 
the worst offenders, large coal, imperfectly broken, was fed along 
with screenings. Here everybody took a hand at the firing. The 
fire, very low at the time of my visit, could not be replenished with- 
out making an enormous smoke. This fire is started afresh every 
morning, and the place is said to constitute an almost unbearable 
nuisance to the neighborhood. In Rochester, the municipal electric 
light plant is the chief offender, and the offense is worse in the day 
time, when the engineer does the firing, and feeds mixed coal of 
greatly varying size. One of the leading hotels makes an inexcus- 
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able smoke nuisance. In Winona, the chief offender is the Winona 
Railway and Electric Light Company. 

The trouble with all these plants lies in the fact (1) o£ a htdrof 
proper instruction to firemen; and, (2) too many other duties re- 
quired of them. A mechanical stoker, properly selected for the t)^e 
of furnace, the work to be done, and the fuel to be used, is a saving 
of time, labor and money to small plants, as well as a means of 
smoke prevention. However, expert advice must not be dispensed 
with in this matter. 

A good draught is probably the first essential in perfect combus- 
tion ; hence the importance of adequate and clean flues. The chim- 
neys in some of the plants visited are cleaned by turning in the ex- 
haust steam. Where this was not done, I often received vague and 
very unsatisfactory answers about the cleaning of smoke flues. The 
chimney in an Owatonna mill had been cleaned a year ago for the 
first time within memory. 

In Waseca, the city water and light plant, a flour mill of 750 horse 
power, and the round house and switch engines combine to make 
about the worst smoke nuisance I have ever seen in so small a city. 
Many of the people are acutely distressed and indignant; but the 
person who showed us through the flour mill said that "it wouldn't 
pay to stop smoke.'' (In the Owatonna mill I was told that since 
the smoke didn't hurt the flour, they could not be expected to do 
anything to abate it.) Why do we banish slaughter houses and tan- 
neries to the outskirts, where they do not offend our senses, and at 
the same time permit a flour mill or brewery or laundry to create and 
maintain a greater nuisance in our midst; even a nuisance which 
could be abated to mutual advantage of offender and offended ? 

But little effort seems to be made in Minnesota cities to abate the 
smoke nuisance from locomotives, notwithstanding all the cities 
suffer, and some of them to a very marked degree.* Doubtless the 



♦There was handed me the following set of resolutions, unanimously 
passed by the Ramsey County Medical Society, at its meeting on June 6, 
1910: "Whereas: Pure and fresh air is absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of good health, especially to those suffering from tuberculosis, and, 

"Whereas, quietness and rest also enter largely into the preservation of 
health, and the recovery of the sick; 
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smoke nuisance from locomotives requires special effort for abate- 
ment during switching operations, and when step grades are to be 
made. In the first instance, there are continual changes in the 
amount of draught on power.t However, it is possible and practi- 
cable to abate this nuisance. When Doctor Ohage was Health Com- 
missioner of St. Paul, he personally instructed locomotive firemen 
how greatly to reduce smoke, even in switching and in making the 
steep grades out of the city. The Illinois Central Railroad claimed 
that it could not abate the smoke nuisance in entering Chicago, but 
found a way to do so by proper firing, when threatened by the City 
of Chicago with compulsory electrification. If it is contended by a 
railroad that the thing cannot be done with soft coal, then the rem- 
edy is to substitute something in the place of soft coal. Some East- 
em roads use smokeless coal within city limits. But, if this is consid- 
ered impracticable in a region so distant as Minnesota from the 
smokeless coal belt, there is the alternative of electrification in this 
region, rich in potential electricity from its water power. The Ho- 
boken Railroad, Warehouse & Steamship Connecting Company has 
used electricity most satisfactorily in its switching service since 
May, 1906. The costs of operation by this method have not in- 
creased. The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is oper- 
ating forty-three electric locomotives in its regular train service, and 
this has proven so successful that electrification is being rapidly ex- 
tended. 

It is noteworthy that when railroads find it to their own conven- 
ience to abate smoke, there appear to be no insurmountable diffi- 
culties. In the fall of 1910, the Michigan Central and Grand Trunk 
Railways completed tunnels under the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers. 



"Therefore, Be it Resolved, that railway corporations operating within the 
city limits of St. Paul, be again reminded of the ordinance governing the 
nuisance of smoke, the ringing of bells and the blowing of whistles, (This 
violation of such ordinance having of late become intolerable.) And, 

"Be it Further Resolved, That the Ramsey County Medical Society, at its 
regular meeting, petition both our Honorable Mayor and the Commissioner 
of Health, that these most sanitary measures, regulating the useless ringing 
of bells and the needless smudge of smoke, be enforced." 

tThis applies, in a measure, to central power plants of electric traction 
companies. 
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Operations in the tunnels were interfered with by the smoke, and 
electric locomotives were substituted to pull the heavy passen- 
ger and freight trains under these rivers. On the Cascade tunnel 
line of the Great Northern Railroad, in Oregon, electricity has been 
substituted for coal. If railroads can do these things for their own 
benefit, they should be required to do them when the public benefit 
demands. 

Removal of round houses and switch yards to the outskirts of a 
city, and selecting routes for steep grades with some consideration for 
the inhabitants, would often greatly lessen the smoke nuisance with- 
out imposing severe burdens upon the railroads. However, it is un- 
likely that such ends can be secured without concerted action on the 
part of many cities to bring about some general regulation through 
State law. In the eagerness of cities to acquire railroad facilities, 
the details of switch yard location, equipment and service are com- 
monly left entirely to the railroads, with deplorable results, after- 
wards most difficult to remedy. It is improbable that any railroad 
would give up its project to enter a city because of any reasonable 
restrictions imposed by the city in granting a franchise. Railroads 
do not come to us to please us, but for the sake of expected traffic. 
They are not likely to be turned aside from the larger gain by muni- 
cipal regulations instituted in advance for the protection of the 
public. 

I am informed that steamboats, and especially tug boats, consti- 
tute a great nuisance in certain localities. I do not know what au- 
thority a municipality has in these premises when the boat is not tied 
to the shore. However, it would seem to be the duty of a city to 
exercise whatever power it possesses toward the abatement of this 
nuisance. 

As to smoke ordinances: Those of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Mankato are nearly alike, and forbid any locomotive, engine, or boat, 
or the chimney or smoke stack of any building within the corporate 
limits to emit "dense smoke." The penalty is a fine, hot to exceed 
$100.00 or imprisonment not to exceed ninety days ; except that in 
Minneapolis imprisonment can be imposed only in default of fine, — 
which is a weak point in the ordinance. All the cities wisely de- 
cline to prefix any qualifying adjectives — as "black or gray," to 
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"dense smoke." Dense smoke may be so mixed with steam vapor 
as to appear almost white, and yet leave a sooty deposit. 

It seems unwise that the cities do not specify a time within which 
it is not a breach of the ordinance to emit dense smoke. This can- 
not be avoided for a brief time in starting fires, and the fact would 
be taken into account in prosecutions. In case of arrest, it would 
simplify matters greatly if evidence could be adduced as to whether 
the defendant is guilty of emitting dense smoke more than say, six 
minutes at any one time, which is the time allowed in many cities. 

The language of these ordinances seems to indicate that the eipis'- 
sion of dense smoke is to be held a nuisance "per se," which is a 
very important provision, and should always be included, if the 
power granted to the city by the State Legislature is such as to ad- 
mit of this clause. To have to prove, not only that dense smoke 
was emitted, but also that it did, in fact, constitute a nuisance to 
somebody, is to go a long way towards rendering smoke legisla- 
tion futile. 

Duluth had a smoke ordinance at the time of my visit which pro- 
hibited the emission of soot or dense smoke for more than five min- 
utes from any smoke stack or chimney of any locomotive, boat or 
building within certain specified limits. This ordinance seems never 
to have been enforced, and when I was there an ordinance was on 
second reaching which entirely exempted locomotives and boats, and 
also buildings used exclusively for private residences. This would 
exempt not only single dwellings, but also flats and apartment build- 
ings, which are amongst the worst offenders, and also are located 
in the residence districts. The minimum fine was lowered from 
$25.00 to $10.00, and "imprisonment" was cut out entirely. No 
qualifications are specified for the inspector called for by the ordi- 
nance.* 

It would seem that Duluth had indeed gotten down to the irre- 
ducible minimum of requirements, and it is certain that the offend- 
ers who are penalized by this feeble ordinance will feel themselves 



♦The same is true of the St. Paul ordinance. The Minneapolis ordinance 
specifies that the smoke inspector shall be a licensed engineer, who must also 
pass an examination for fitness. 
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unjustly discriminated against by these wholesale exemptions of 
other, and often worse, offenders. 

Ordinances and regulations intended to abate smoke nuisance 
should be : 

1st. Just. Special interests must not be exempted; neither rail- 
roads, boats at landinjg[, pet industries, or flats and apartments con- 
ducted as business enterprises.* 

2nd. Reasonable. The city should prove the reasonableness of 
its demands by abating the smoke nuisance from its own municipal 
buildings and plants. Even small cities can do this, as is proved 
by the case of Faribault. Reasonable regulations would include 
giving notice to offenders and teaching them how to comply with the 
ordinance. I have never found a city which successfully coped with 
this matter except it proceeded upon an educational basis. The 
smoke inspector should be a thoroughly competent licensed engineer, 
who has made a special study of smoke abatement. He should visit 
offending plants and be able to give expert advice. Perfect combus- 
tion is the key to the solution of the smoke problem. Each separate 
plant is a separate engineering problem. The failure to appreciate 
this fact has often caused manufacturers to copy some device used 
successfully by their neighbor, only to fail and conclude that smdce 
abatement is impractical.t It is not impractical either for sta- 
tionary or locomotive engines, for small plants or large ones, as has 
been abundantly proved. However, smoke abatement cannot be 
accomplished where the fireman must force his fires, because the 
plant is inadequate for the power demanded, or must stuff the fire- 
box full and go to other work. Small operators who claim that 



♦Private residences are often among the worst offenders in winter. Where 
smokeless coal is too expensive, recourse may be had to special furnaces or 
stoves, to mitigate the nuisance, or to coke burned alone, or mixed with soft 
coal. However, private residences can seldom be regulated in the beginning. 
There is where the voters live. 

tliv Mankato, I heard much talk of compelling all offenders to put "smoke 
consumers on their chimneys." There is no special device like this which is 
a panacea. It should be said in this connection, that small cities which can- 
not afford a permanent smoke inspector, may engage temporarily an e:q)ert 
to examine and give advice upon the various offending plants. He could 
teach the city engineer to carry on the work. 



lA^ 
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they cannot afford either more laborers or a mechanical stoker or 
brick arch furnace are by that token not qualified for their under- 
taking, and should not be suffered to carry on a business which is a 
nuisance to the community. 

3rd. Effective. The right kind of a smoke inspector, free from 
"influence," is a sine qua non. Making dense smoke a nuisance 
"per se," admitting properly identified photographs in evidence, and 
specifying the number of minutes beyond which the emission of 
smoke is a nuisance, are important factors of effectiveness. There 
should be a large maximum fine which may be levied day after day 
against chronic, wilful offenders. In Washington, smoke abatement 
was accomplished largely through inflicting the maximum 6ne of 
$200.00 against certain concerns several times in one day. Thus, 
even the richest corporation may be brought to feel the penalties of 
law violation. The ordinance should invariably carry a clause for 
imprisonment of offenders. In my first study of smoke abatement 
in St. Paul, some years ago, a large concern (which had totally 
abated smoke and saved in two years more than enough to pay for 
the installation of three large, new furnaces, with mechanical stok- 
ers), frankly admitted to me that they were brought into subjection 
to the ordinance because "we didn't want our engineer in jail all the 
time. We needed him in our business." 

However, no ordinance which throws chief emphasis upon police 
aspects is likely to be enforced. (In my opinion such ordinance^ 
are usually not intended to be enforced.) In any event, public sen- 
timent will not stand for it. Public sentiment may be so educated 
that it will stand for the most drastic police methods as the last re- 
sort with chronic offenders who have been patiently shown the better 
way, but refuse to follow it. 

A city may always make a conservative beginning with first pull- 
ing the beam out of its own eye — ^abating the nuisance from all 
municipally-operated plants — ^and then ordaining that no new pri- 
vate plants shall be installed whose equipment has not been ap- 
proved by the smoke inspector; also, that whenever a plant is re- 
modeled it shall be brought up to standard. This would presently 
make the means of smoke prevention, and its great economic ad- 
vantages, known to all the people, and gradually the ordinance 
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could be made to cover all oflFenders. Certainly an end should be 
made to the common policy of doing nothing until we have got all 
the railroads and factories we want, and thereafter proclaiming in- 
ability to do anything because we have so many ! 

The great and good University of Minnesota should be leading 
the Twin Cities and the State in the science and art of smoke pre- 
vention, instead of itself producing one of the greatest smoke nui- 
sances encountered. 

The encouragement of central plants for heat, light and power is 
in the present trend of co-operation for the sake of economy and 
efficiency, and tends greatly to reduction of smoke nuisance. If 
hotels, apartment houses and like establishments were heated from 
a central plant, the gain in smoke abatement would be enormous. 
And where steam is used to generate electricity for motor power on 
a large scale, it is far easier to prevent one central plant from be- 
coming a nuisance than to have effective supervision over small and 
scattered ones. 

One measure for smoke abatement is the "bee-hive factory" hous- 
ing and furnishing power to a number of small separate concerns. 

In conclusion I would suggest that persons who are skeptical as 
to the practicability of smoke prevention, should obtain the bulletins 
on the subject issued by the United States Bureau of Mines, the 
University of Illinois, and the University of Syracuse, which may 
be procured free, or at a slight cost. Bulletin No. 15, issued by the 
University of Illinois, is entitled "How to Bum Illinois Soft Coal 
Without Smoke." It would be valuable to procure the reports on the 
very scientific measures now being used in the City of Boston, as a 
result of agitation by the Chamber of Commerce. In Boston are 
used automatic smoke recorders, which cannot be suspected of giv- 
ing prejudiced evidence. The indexes of engineering journals will 
point the way to many scientific and semi-popular articles proving 
beyond a doubt the needlessness, wastefulness and great offense of 
smoke production. Also, the City of Berlin, about the size of Chi- 
cago, and burning a coal probably as rich in smoke making possi- 
bilities, should be a shining object lesson to all Americans who decry 
the possibility and practicability of smoke prevention. 
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MILK SUPPLY 

The question of pure milk, of supreme importance everywhere, 
is especially accentuated in a great dairy State like Minnesota, which 
manufactures vast quantities of milk products for its own con- 
sumption and for shipment far and wide over the country. A pure 
milk supply is second only in importance to a pure water supply. 
Milk, in its original form, or as cream, ice cream, butter, buttermilk 
and cheese, is of universal use, and this should be encouraged, because 
of its matchless nourishment, easy digestibility and relative cheap- 
ness as a food. The greatest necessity for pure milk lies (a) in the 
fact that it is consumed so largely by infant, children, and invalids ; 
and (b) that usually it is eaten raw. 

The necessities of a community in regard to pure milk may be 
divided under two heads. 

1. Milk for children and invalids. 

2. Milk for ordinary consumers. 

In 1892, Dr. Henry L. Coit, of Newark, New Jersey, carefully 
worked out the requirements for a milk suitable for the use of in- 
fants and invalids. He gave to it the name "Certified Milk," which 
name is registered in the patent office, and the use of it permitted to 
medical societies only. In numerous cities a committee of the local 
medical association has sought out one or more dair3ntnen willing 
and able to fulfill the very strict requirements for certified milk, and 
this milk has been sold under the close supervision of the medical 
society. It will be seen that this kind of milk inspection, while un- 
official, is a guarantee of peculiar value, because given by men of the 
medical profession, whose only possible motive would be an altruis- 
tic one. Certified milk is necessarily more expensive than ordinary 
inspected milk, because of the extraordinary care required in its 
production. 

The rest of the community may be served with milk surrounded 
by less rigid requirements than that of the "certified" variety ; nev- 
ertheless, the requirements necessary to secure a reasonably pure 
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milk supply are such that they could be passed by but very few 
of the dairies inspected by me in Minnesota. In all but six of the 
cities studied, I found a complete absence of local regulation of the 
milk supply, together with many extremely unsanitary dairies, and 
many cows untested for tuberculosis. 

In Duluth was found the best milk ordinance and the most prog- 
ress towards enforcement. One excellent feature of the Duluth or- 
dinance is that "a certificate of a duly licensed veterinary surgeon, 
approved by said commissioner of health," is necessary in evidence 
that cows are free from tuberculosis and other contagious diseases. 
It is required that : 

"Such certificate must give the number that has been permanently 
attached to each cow, a description of each cow sufficiently accurate 
for identification, stating the date and place of examination of each 
cow, the temperature of each cow at the intervals of three hours for 
twelve hours before the subcutaneous injection of the tuberculin, 
and the temperature every three hours after the aforesaid tenth hour 
for twelve hours, or until the reaction is completed." 

It should be evident that special safeguards are needed for an ex- 
amination of this character; yet Minneapolis and St. Paul accept 
the report of any "duly licensed veterinary surgeon," and I found 
that in Mankato this work of veterinary inspection had been let to 
the lowest bidder ! 

A serious defect in the Duluth odinance is that, while the matter 
of granting a license is referred to the commissioner of health, and 
while he, or his deputy, is required to visit the dairy herds and inves- 
tigate conditions, yet his verdict as to whether a license should be 
issued is not final. Section 7 of the ordinance says: 

"The Common Council shall, thereupon, after proper investiga- 
tion, whether from a consideration of such report or from other 
sources, adjudge and determine what applicants may be entitled to 
obtain a license. . . " 

And Section 8 says : 

"It shall, thereupon, be the duty of the commissioner of health, 
upon due notice from the city clerk of the passage of the resolution 
or resolutions, in the next preceding section provided for, to issue a 
license. . . " 
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Such provisions as these are an insult to the department of health, 
as well as a serious menace to the purity of the milk supply. Duluth 
is not alone in this matter. Minneapolis^ St. Paul and Mankato have 
similar provisions for letting the city council over-ride the decisions 
of the commissioner of health. 

An admirable detail score card is used in Duluth. This covers 
condition, health and comfort of cows; feed and water; location 
and construction of stable, amount of air space, temperature, light- 
ing, ventilation and cleanliness of same ; drainage and cleanliness of 
stable yard, and removal of manure ; location, construction, arrange- 
ment, equipment, water supply, and cleanliness of milk room; des- , 
cription of milk pails and other utensils, and method of cleaning and 
sterilizing same; cleanliness of cows and milkers; cooling, care, 
storage and transportation of milk. There are about eighty-five 
dairies within a radius of thirty miles which retail milk into Duluth.* 
There is one milk inspector, with a salary of $125.00 a month, and 
one assistant with a salary of $70.00 a month. The ordinance pro- 
vides for the appointment of additional inspectors or employes, if 
necessary, to be paid out of the general fund. More men are needed 
in this work, and especially is this the case since Duluth has under- 
taken the control of the many one- and two-cow dairies situated 
within the city limits. From my visit to a number of the dairies 
about Duluth, I was impressed that a serious effort is being made to 
educate the dairymen and to promote the purity of the city milk 
supply. The detail score card is used to point out to dairymen just 
where the defects lie. The milk inspector has adopted an excellent 
method of sending to dairymen "sediment samples." A given quan- 
tity of milk is poured through a layer of cotton about two inches 
in diameter, is dried and pasted upon a card and sent to the pro- 
ducer, with a statement from the milk inspector. I have not found 
this method in use anywhere else, and it seems an excellent means; 
of education of the dairymen. I am told by the milk inspector that 
immediate and marked improvement has resulted in most cases. , 

I believe the provisions of the ordinance requiring that all cows 
be tuberculin tested are enforced in Duluth, except in the case of the 

♦There are probably 115 other dairies furnishing milk to a large pasteuriz- 
ing plant 
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one- and two-cow dairies, which are now being brought under this 
regulation. In a climate like that of Duluth, where cows must stand 
in the stable the greater part of the year, tuberculosis is likely to be 
unusually prevalent. My experience in Minnesota, as elsewhere, is 
that the small domestic cow stables are, generally speaking, the most 
ill-ventilated, and unsanitary of any to be found. An immense quan- 
tity of milk in the aggregate is consumed by the owners and sold to 
the neighbors. This milk is handled either in the stable or in the 
family kitchen. All these places should come under regulation by 
health departments everywhere. 

The dairies visited by me in the vicinity of Duluth are far from 
ideal, but in almost every case some recent improvements had been 
made at the instance of the milk inspector.* In several places there 
had been recent whitewashing, and ventilating flues and more win- 
dows had been installed. However, the bams generally are too dark 
and the ceilings too low to give a proper air space, even when the 
floor area is sufficient. In two dairies an opening through the ceiling 
into the hayloft was supposed to be sufficient for ventilation. In other 
instances flues for exit of foul air started from near the ceiling in- 
stead of near the floor. Other faults noted were : Watering cows in 
the same wooden troughs in which they are fed, and failure to cleanse 
properly the trough, which becomes foul from wet, fermenting food ; 
feeding dusty feeds just before milking ; pushing manure just outside 
of the bam, where it awaits the farmer's convenience before being 
hauled away; failure properly to flush and cleanse floors and gut- 
ters ; failure to use cotton between the layers of cheesecloth strain- 
er ; use of milkhouse for laundry purposes. This is an exceedingly 
bad practice, and the object of an ordinance which specifies that the 
milkhouse shall not be in conjunction with the living rooms is en- 
tirely defeated, if clothing, which is especially liable to carry conta- 
gion, is brought into the milkhouse. The Duluth ordinance does not 



*I was informed that there are a few very good dairies in the vicinity of 
Duluth, which I did not visit ; the same of Minneapolis and St. Paul. These 
dairies seek to produce milk of superior quality for persons willing to pay a 
superior price. I sought to visit the dairies which supplied milk to average 
citizens. 



u* 
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contain the desirable specification that the milkhouse shall be sepa- 
rate from the stable. Another provision which needs to be intro- 
duced is the abolition of interchangeable milk tickets. 

Mankato's milk ordinance was not being enforced at the time of 
my visit. Cows had not been tested for tuberculosis for consider- 
ably more than a year, and little attention was being paid to the sub- 
ject of pure milk. One large dairy of sixty cows was being im- 
proved by the owner, the wooden floors and feed troughs being about 
to be replaced by cement. There was an excellent water supply, with 
wind-mill and gas engine, but water was not piped into the bam. 
The wooden drinking trough at the rather distant well, was dirty and 
covered with green slime. There was much old manure against the 
side of the bam and tons of it in the yard; cobwebs and hayseed 
on the ceiling and in the windows ; insufiicient ventilation ; cow and 
horse bam under the same roof with open connection between. Pails 
were rinsed after scalding, thus destroying sterilization.* This dairy 
had an excellent milkhouse in connection with a cooling room and 
ice house. Considerable money had been spent in improvements by 
the owner, who listened hospitably to the suggestion that more win- 
dows should be added for light and ventilation and that water should 
be piped into the bam for drinking purposes, and for cleaning floors 
and troughs. Another dairy had a filthy, muddy barnyard and a 
dark, dirty stable, with ceiling much too low to afford a proper air 
space. The location of the milkhouse in the lowest part of the hen 
yard, where dust and dirt from the side hill could blow into it — is 
about the worst I have seen. The milkhouse was devoid of fly 
screens, and had a dirty, broken wooden floor ; an uncovered spring, 
with a broken wooden curb, occupied one comer of the milk room. 
There seemed nothing to prevent it from receiving the drainage 
from the hen yard. The trough in which the cans were placed for 
cooling was full of dirty water. Some of the cans were rusty, and 
cans filled with milk were standing uncovered beneath the cobwebby 
ceiling. Cans and bottles, apparently, are washed in this polluted 



'^'It is unlikely that actual sterilization is attained by momentary scalding, 
or by the use of the steam jet. Prolonged application of steam in an ordi- 
nary steaming chamber, or a brief application in a pressure sterilizer, will 
accomplish this object; but such apparatus was nowhere found in Minnesota. 
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spring water. There was a wash-boiler and other evidence that the 
family washing is customarily done in this place. 

Several extremely unsanitary cow bams were found within the 
city. One of them, 19x17 feet, by 8 feet high, housed eight cows 
and two horses. There was six square feet of glass in fixed sashes. 
This gave about three-fifths of the proper air space, had there been 
good ventilation, of which there was none. The windows, had they 
been washed, would have admitted nearly one-sixth the proper 
amount of light. The barn stood in a dirty and undrained yard; 
the pails were unfit for use, and after washing and scalding (?) 
were wiped with a cloth.* 

In the revival of interest in health matters now taking place in 
Mankato, the question of pure milk is receiving more attention than 
hitherto. The health officer has spoken strongly against the practice 
of having the tuberculin test administered by the "lowest bidder." 
A notice to milk dealers issued by the mayor, November 7th, shows 
that this method has been discontinued and that it is the intention 
hereafter to enforce the ordinance. 

The Winona ordinance is a good one in the main, but lacks any 
provision on the very important point of cooling the milk. On 
account of extremely heavy roads, I was unable to visit the dairies. 

Owatonna has a milk ordinance, but no provisions thus far for 
inspection. The only thing which seems to be contemplated at pres- 
ent is that dealers must procure license and exhibit a certificate of 
health for the cows, from a "duly licensed veterinarian." Some 
very poor dairies were found about Owatonna. One man, however, 
is putting forth effort to have a sanitary place. The bam has a 
good cement floor and feeding troughs, tight ceiling, water under 
pressure and an excellent milkhouse. The chief faults were lack of 
ventilation, and an opening between horse and cow barn.t 



*Pails and other milk containers should never be wiped with a cloth after 
scalding, as the cloth cannot be kept sterile, and contaminates the paiL They 
should be scalded with boiling water and then inverted in clean and pure 
surroundings. 

t Horses should not be stabled in the same, or a communicating room, with 
dairy cows, if for no other reason than that the process of cleaning and cur- 
rying distributes dirt and hair. 
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Since my visit to Eveleth a milk inspection ordinance has been 
passed which leaves little to be desired. The city council issues the 
license but can only do so upon recommendation of the Health Com- 
missioner, who may suspend the license at will in case the provisions 
of the ordinance are violated. All cows must be tested for tuberculosis 
and there is a fine or imprisonment for any dairyman who adds to 
his herd an untested animal. Construction and sanitation, Pooling 
of milk, transportation and all like matters must be to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner of Health. Only coupon tickets, never 
interchangeable, are allowed. The conditions of the ordinance apply 
impartially to all cows, even to the family cow within the city whose 
product is consumed entirely by the family. Each owner of a cow 
must take out a permit, and all dealers in milk must have licenses. 
"The having in possession any milk or cream, the sale or use of 
which is, prohibited by this ordinance, shall be deemed prima facie 
evidence of intent to sell or use the same in violation hereof.'' Bot- 
tling in the city is prohibited except "in rooms so situated as to pre- 
vent the contamination of the milk by dust or other impurities." (It 
is to be noted that the new Minneapolis ordinance makes no such 
provision.) 

The weakest point in the Eveleth ordinance is that the tuberculin 
test may be made by any "duly licensed veterinarian." However, 
this defect is partially overcome by the provision that the results of 
the test "shall be filed with the health commissioner and said result, 
as to whether a reaction or not has taken place, shall be passed upon 
by him." Provisions which might well be added to this ordinance 
are bottling at the dairy and publication of dairy scores, both good 
and bad. These things are required in Montclair, New Jersey, which 
has the purest milk supply of any city in the country.* 



♦Other excellent features of the Montclair ordinance, are: The compe- 
tency of a veterinary examining cattle and making the tuberculin test, must 
be guaranteed by the State Veterinary Association of the State in which the 
herd is located; no milk may be bottled anywhere but at the dairy, under 
proper sanitary conditions, and each dairy milkhouse must be equipped with 
means of sterilizing all milk containers with steam ; no impure ice can be used 
in cooling tanks. Further specifications as to the bacteriologic standard and 
regulations touching pasteurized milk willbe discussed later in this section. 
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St. Cloud has no milk ordinance. The owner of one large dairy 
has voluntarily had his herd tested for tuberculosis. Most of the 
dairy barns visited were dark and dirty, and one was so crowded 
that the cows could scarcely lie side by side, so low that a tall man 
could not walk upright, and very ill-lighted ; one of the worst cow 
barns I have ever seen. Malt feeding was noted in this place. 

At Albert Lea there is no inspection for the milk which is re- 
tailed. A large milk depot which ships milk out of the State has 
federal inspection. One quite good dairy was found where there 
was little to criticise in the bam. However, there was no milk- 
house, the milk being handled and strained in the bam, and the pails, 
etc., washed in the kitchen. 

Fergus Falls, St. Peter, Brainerd, Crookston, Rochester, Fari- 
bault, Stillwater and Waseca are without milk ordinances, and so 
far as I was able to visit dairies, there was little to choose between 
them in matter of milk supply. In Rochester a good beginning has 
been made by one dairyman, who has constructed an excellent milk- 
house with a carefully protected well, and a steam jet for sterilizing 
cans and pails, which, however, are allowed to stand out of doors, 
right side up and uncovered, after washing and until milking time. 
They are then rinsed in cold water. Milking is often done by ma- 
chine. When done by hand it is claimed that the milkers brush the 
cows, change their own clothing and wash their hands. The bam 
was much inferior to the milkhouse, being both dark and dirty. 
Other dark, dirty and most unsanitary dairies were found about 
Rochester. 

In Brainerd was found one very good dairy on Long Lake road. 
There is a continuous cement water trough, with water under pres- 
sure, and the bam was fairly well cleaned and manure removed 
daily from the immediate vicinity. The milkhouse was being recon- 
structed on good lines. There is an ice supply for cooling. Milk- 
ing is done through a metal strainer and several layers of cheese- 
cloth into a hooded pail.* No special milking suits are worn, but 



♦Partially covered pails, the opening also being covered with a strainer, are 
a great protection against falling dirt, hair, etc It is best to milk through 
layers of cheesecloth, between which are placed a layer of absorbent cotton. 
The strainer should be changed with every one or two pails of milk. 
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there is a wash place for the men who are supposed carefully to 
wash their hands before milking. The chief defects of this dairy are 
insufficient light and ventilation, which results from the cow bam 
being situated between two horse stables under the same roof. I 
could not learn that cows were cleaned, nor did I learn the methods 
of washing and sterilizing pails, etc. Another dairy near Brainerd 
has an excellent water supply and a good clean milkhouse, where 
milk is cooled and bottled. It is the custom, however, to expose 
pails, etc., and then to rinse them before using. The bam is the 
typical old, dark, and unsanitary place, bedecked with chaff and 
cobwebs. 

At Faribault one man had voluntarily had his herd tested, losing 
several cows. He had constructed a bam with stone floor and gut- 
ters, and was making quite an effort to bring his dairy up to what he 
conceived to be a proper standard. However, cows and horses were 
stabled in the same room and pails were wiped with a cloth after 
scalding. This man complained that he could not produce clean 
milk at a profit and sell it at five cents a quart, the current price in 
Faribault. I agreed with him entirely, and felt that, under the cir- 
cumstances, he had shown great public spirit in having his cows 
tested for tuberculosis and submitting to the loss of a number of 
them. People must be willing to pay the price for clean milk. It 
is worth whatever it actually costs. On the other hand, dairymen 
should not be suffered to obstruct the passage and enforcement of 
milk inspection ordinances by threats to raise the "price of milk to 
an exorbitant and prohibitive figure. These are tactics very fre- 
quently indulged in, and in most states can be met by existing laws 
against combinations to raise the price of necessary commodities. 

In another dairy barn near Faribault a cement floor has recently 
been put down and some new windows added. However, the place 
is still much too dark. The owner of this dairy is currently re- 
ported to be afflicted with tuberculosis. This matter should be defi- 
nitely determined, and, if true, the afflicted man should not be 
about the bam or milk-house. 

At Waseca a dairy farm with sixty-eight untested cows was vis- 
ited. The low, ill-lighted bam was draped in many years' accumula- 
tions of cobwebs and no water was piped to the bam. Milk is 
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strained in this barn. The milkhouse had no fly screens. Milk is 
cooled with deep well water. The cans standing in the water were 
covered with dirty cloth caps, which, when not in use, lie about on 
an untidy shelf just over the cooling trough. In the barn of this 
dairy, as in many others visited, hay is fed and straw bedding is 
put down just before milking. This is a practice which should 
never be allowed. It fills the air with dust and impurities which 
inevitably contaminate the milk. 

Some features of the milk ordinance of St. Paul have already 
been commented upon; especially the provision which allows the 
city council to over-ride recommendations of the commissioner of 
health in the matter of license. It appears that inspection of the 
dairy and surroundings by the health commissioner or his deputy, 
is permitted, but not required in cases where an application for a 
milk-dealer's license is made. A provision that he must make a 
report to the council in any case where the application has been filed 
more than forty-eight hours before the council meeting, would 
make it probable that personal investigation is to be dispensed with 
in many instances. Another weakness of the St. Paul ordinance is 
that the "duly licensed veterinarian," whose certificate must accom- 
pany the application for license, does not have to be a person ap- 
proved by the health department.* The temperature limitation of 
fifty degrees seems to be applied only at time of sale. There is 
no requirement for immediate cooling of the milk to that tempera- 
ture.t 

Another bad feature of the ordinance is that bottling of the milk 
may be done after it arrives in the city. 
A paragraph of the ordinance specifies that: 

"Cans, bottles, measures and other utensils used in the sale of 
milk, must be thoroughly cleaned with lukewarm water, to which a 
small amount of soda has been added, in proportion of one table- 
spoonful of washing soda to a gallon of water." 



♦However, this inspection and certification may, of course, be made by the 
veterinarian of the Department of Health. 

tMilk, when first drawn from the cow, is said to have a faint germicidal 
power. Cooling within forty-five minutes, is thought to meet sanitary re- 
quirements. 
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It is surprising that there are no requirements of scalding or 
otherwise disinfecting these objects. 

Interchangeable paper milk tickets are forbidden, but unfortu- 
nately, interchangeable metal tags are allowed. The retail milk 
business between seller and customer should be conducted either by 
a charge account, as groceries and other commodities are sold, or 
by detachable coupon tickets, never used a second time. 

An amendment to the milk ordinance, passed in 1909, says that 
all cows and dairy herds kept within the city of St. Paul shall, 
"upon application to the Department of Health, be inspected and 
tested as hereinbefore required by the veterinarian. . . .*' I 
judge that no serious effort has been made to control the small cow 
bams in the city, since I was informed that one which I inspected 
on Robertson street, near Indiana street, is but a fair sample of at 
least twenty in the immediate surroundings of "Neighborhood 
House." This was a small, almost totally dark and absolutely filthy 
bam containing five cows and one horse, the cows being fed partly 
upon malt. As dirty a man as I ever beheld, did the milking into 
an open pail. The milk was strained in the kitchen, only a wire 
strainer being used. The settlement workers at "Neighborhood 
House" deplore the fact that the babies whose lives they are trying 
to save are fed upon milk peddled from numerous barns of this 
character. The cows in the barn visited by me had not been tested 
for tuberculosis. 

It was reported to me from the St. Paul Health Department, that 
there are 521 dairies, scattered over a radius of 150 miles, supplying 
milk to the city. This does not include the small dairy bams within 
the city limits. It is hardly to be supposed that the dairies at a 
great distance from the city are subject to more thorough supervi- 
sion than those which are quite nearby. I inspected nine of these 
(not including one which is said to produce a very superior quality 
of milk). The best dairy I found was in connection with the county 
poor farm, the milk being used at the city and county hospital. The 
only criticisms noted were that milk pails stood uncovered in the 
barn while the cows were being prepared for milking, and that pails, 
after being scalded, are wiped with a cloth. The establishment is 
a very good and well-conducted one, and all of the cows have been 
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tested for tuberculosis. It is extremely fortunate that the public 
hospital should have so good a milk supply. 

Another dairy with 125 cows, on Rice road, has good bams, fairly 
clean, but hardly light enough. The yard was clean, manure being 
regularly hauled away. The cows were not properly cleaned and 
are only curried when visibly dirty. The udder is washed before 
milking. All cows are tested and only tested cows are added to the 
herd. Milking is often done by machine, but hand milking was the 
custom at the time of our visit. The milk is properly cooled and is 
then bottled and capped by machinery. The weakest point in this 
establishment is the failure to sterilize the bottles. They are washed 
in warm water and soda, then rinsed in cold water. The milking 
machines, when in use, are treated in the same manner. In any event, 
it would hardly be possible to sterilize the rubber tubes. The rooms 
in which the dairy workers sleep were found in very unsanitary 
condition. There were no washing conveniences here, but a place 
was provided in another house, which would mean that washing 
and combing had to be done after the men were fully dressed. 

The other dairies visited around about St. Paul were among the 
worst I have seen. Generally speaking, the following faults were 
found: Barnyards undrained and reeking with manure; barns 
crowded, very dark, without ventilation or water supply inside, 
filthy, draped in cobwebs, hayseeds and accumulations of dust; 
milking done with unwashed hands into open top pails, without 
strainers and improperly cleansed; milk handled in the stable, in 
kitchens or in very unsanitary milkhouses ; horses kept in the same 
bams with cows. We witnessed several instances calculated to 
make an impression upon visitors. A metal strainer was found to 
contain much gross filth. Men were seen to blow noses with their 
fingers during the process of milking. One man grasped the man- 
ure coated tail of the cow and then continued milking. Milk cans 
were found standing in exposed situations. The washing of cans, 
etc., was usually very unsatisfactory, and sterilization still more so. 
One man told us that he "scalded the cans with cold water." Some 
of the bams were almost totally dark. At one place where we found 
four cows in the same stable with horses, the product is made into 
butter. One of the cows had a tumor on its side, which was esti- 
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mated to weigh at least fifty pounds. The young son of the pro- 
prietor volunteered the information that they were about "to sell her 
for beef." It may be that the animal was quite fit for consumption, 
but it is a matter properly to be determined only by skilled veter- 
inary examination. 

In Minneapolis I found much agitation of the subject of a pure 
milk supply, and with good reason. The Minneapolis Woman's 
Club and a leading newspaper of the city have for a long time been 
engaged in a campaign to improve the milk supply. To my written 
question to the Health Department, "Has Minneapolis thorough 
milk inspection?" the official reply was, "Not as thorough as we 
should like." It was also stated that there were 400 dairy farms 
within a radius of 200 miles supplying Minneapolis with milk, and 
that there had been three inspectors, and were still two, to inspect 
these dairies. In reply to my question, "Does city exercise supervi- 
sion over dairies and slaughter houses beyond city limits?" the an- 
swer was "No." While in Minneapolis I had a conversation with 
the Commissioner of Health as to the meaning of this reply. He 
explained to me that the city of Minneapolis was powerless to in- 
spect dairies beyond the city limits except by consent of the owners. 
He also explained that the one- and two-cow dairies within the city 
limits were exempt from inspection, because the state dairy and 
pure food law does not recognize these as "dairies." The Commis- 
sioner of Health further explained to me, in reply to my question 
about the bacterial standard of 500,000 per cubic centimeter, that he 
would be very glad to improve this standard down to a lower count, 
but was powerless to do so, because the Minnesota State Board of 
Health had fixed this standard for the State. 

It is useless to try to throw any light upon the milk situation in 
Minneapolis if one is to mince matters about these statements. 

First. It should be perfectly well known to everyone that the city 
of Minneapolis is not powerless to regulate the dairies, "except by 
consent of the owners." The then existing ordinance prescribed 
the remedy, namely: dairymen may sell milk within the city only 
by taking out a city license; and this license, which may be 
revoked for cause, is to be granted only to such dairymen as sub- 
mit to the examination of their herds and premises by the prop- 

7 
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erly designated agents of the city health department. It is thus, and 
only thus, that any city anywhere does control its milk supply, and 
that cities like New York and Chicago control the supply coming 
even from other states. 

Second. As to the one- and two-cow dairies within the city lim- 
its or elsewhere being necessarily exempted from municipal inspec- 
tion because they are not recognized as dairies by the State dairy 
and pure food laws, the position is unwarranted and absurd. It 
simply means that the State dairy and pure food officials do not un- 
dertake to regulate them, which is additional reason why the mu- 
nicipality should. Duluth is doing this, and Eveleth proposes pres- 
ently to do so.* 

Third. As to the helplessness of the city of Minneapolis to im- 
prove the bacteriological standard for their milk "because the State 
Board of Health has specified 500,000 per c. c," this is a prepos- 
terous assertion. I have the authority of the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health for stating that this figure is simply the minimum 
requirement, below which no milk in the State can legally go, and 
in no way interferes with municipalities making what regulations in 
the premises they will. 

How much real effort has been made by the municipal depart- 
ment of health to purify the milk supply of the city is indicated, 
first, by the admissions above quoted ; secondly, by the shocking con- 
dition in which many of the dairies visited by myself, and others 
previous to my coming, were found; and thirdly, by some analysis 
of the report of the Department of Health for the year 1908, which 
was the latest one furnished me upon application. This document 
reports tests of 1,257 samples of milk and cream to ascertain the 
butter-fat content and milk solids, and but twenty-six analyses for 
bacteria, two for t)^hoid, five for tuberculosis, eight for "ropiness,*' 
and forty-eight for pus; a total of eighty-nine examinations for 



♦By far the worst dairy barn I ever saw, one containing twelve cows and 
as many horses, was discovered before my arrival, within the city limits of 
Minneapolis. The condition of the animals, with their heads imprisoned in 
fixed stanchions, in darkness and utter filth, was such as to excite deep pity. 
A bit of cobweb dislodged from the masses overhead, was found to harbor 
1,700,000 bacteria to the gram. 
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matters pertaining to cleanliness and wholesomeness of milk, to 
1,257 examinations for richness. Furthermore, of all the prosecu- 
tions made (thirty-four in number), every one was for deficiencies 
in butter-fat, and not one for dirty or diseased milk. In five of the 
twenty-six cases where a bacterial count was made, there was an 
excess of 500,000 colonies of bacteria per c. c. (one-fifth of a tea- 
spoonful) of milk, yet no prosecutions ensued. There was no 
prosecution for analysis giving positive results for tuberculosis, nor 
for eight cases showing "ropiness," four of which are reported as 
"due to disease of cows." Pus was found in the milk in twenty- 
eight out of the forty-eight cases examined, but no prosecutions fol- 
lowed. 

Four hundred dairies, as already stated, were reported to me. It 
is highly improbable that a city like Minneapolis does not receive 
milk from a much larger number of dairies. (Baltimore, much less 
than twice as large, receives milk from over two thousand dairies.) 
Three hundred dairy inspections by the city veterinarian are re- 
ported for the year. Two hundred and forty-three inspections of 
horse-shoeing establishments in Minneapolis are reported by the vet- 
erinarian, eighty-nine of these being r^-inspections. It seems likely 
that all of the horse-shoeing establishments in Minneapolis are care- 
fully inspected by the Department of Health, which is doubtless good 
for the horses. I do not find that any of the mere dairies supplying 
milk consumed largely by the infants and children of the city were 
"r^-inspected" during the year. 

It is also an astounding fact that the annual report of the city 
health department gives not one hint as to the condition, sanitary or 
otherwise, of the small number of dairies inspected ; nothing except 
the bare fact of "inspection." 

The milk ordinance in force in Minneapolis at the time of my 
visit gave ample authority for inspection of all dairies of all sizes, 
both inside and outside the city. Some faults of the ordinance have 
been noted in the opening paragraphs of this chapter. However, the 
ordinance is as good as the average ordinance by which other cities 
are struggling with the milk question. The trouble is not with the 
ordinance. 
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A new ordinance had been put forth by the Health Department 
just previous to my visit. It was supposed that this new ordinance 
would ensure all the conditions so sadly lacking for good milk in 
Minneapolis. It was called the "Milk Bottling Ordinance," "for the 
preservation of health and the suppression of disease in said city." 

Presently it became known that a large central bottling plant was 
proposed to be established in Minneapolis, to which it was expected 
that all milk would be brought from the dairies and there "purified," 
bottled and distributed. The men pushing this movement gave their 
indorsement to the proposed bottling ordinance. 

A central bottling plant, under a proper ordinance, has many 
features to recommend it. However, the proposed ordinance is, to 
my notion, a pernicious one, and clearly in the interests of the milk 
producer rather than the milk consumer. The ordinance is in sub- 
stance as follows : 

Section 1. All milk and cream shall be sold in clear glass bottles 
sealed with paper cap, upon which shall be printed the producer's 
or dealer's name, the seal not to be used more than once. 

None of the provisions of this section apply "to restaurants, eat- 
ing houses and places of like character where the milk or cream is 
consumed upon the premises." It is also provided: 

"That milk or cream may be sold and delivered in quantities of 
not less than five gallons, in which case the can or receptacle con- 
taining the same, shall be securely sealed by lock and chain, wire, or 
other efficient contrivance." 

Section 2 (entire). Milk and cream shall not be bottled, kept or 
stored in any stable or milkhouse that is connected with the stable, 
or in any room used for domestic or sleeping purposes, or in any 
room opening into a room used for domestic or sleeping purposes; 
nor shall any milk or cream be bottled upon a delivery wagon or 
vehicle, or in any other place than a milkhouse, dairy, or other build- 
ing where milk is regularly stored and sold. 

Section 3, (entire). No person, persons, company or corporation 
shall hereafter keep, have, offer for sale, sell, exchange or deliver, in 
the City of Minneapolis, any milk or cream the temperature of 
which is higher than 50 degrees Fahrenheit, or which shall contain 
more than 500,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter. 

Section 4 has a good provision requiring the consumer to wash 
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bottles before returning them and requiring the dealer to further 
cleanse and sterilize them before refilling. However, specific meas- 
ures for actual sterilization are not named. (See note to page 89.) 

Section 5 provides for punishment of those who violate the ordi- 
nance, which is to go into effect April 1st, 1911. 

Before making criticism of this proposed ordinance, I wish to 
say that it appears upon the face of things that what slight effort 
has hitherto been made by the Department to control the individual 
dairy is practically to be abandoned. The Commissioner of Health, 
in response to my question upon this point, stated that under the 
proposed ordinance the main effort of the department would be to 
see that the requirements as to temperature and bacterial count at 
time of sale were complied with. He also stated that the responsi- 
bility for the control of the individual dairy would rest upon the 
milk dealers who purchased their product to sell in the city, and 
must see to it that the milk when upon the market could pass the 
temperature test and the bacteriological test prescribed by Section 3, 
of the new ordinance. Let us see how this would work. 

Suppose a city inspector takes a bottle of milk, with the dealer's 
name on the cap, from the open market to the laboratory for ex- 
amination. Meantime, all the tens or thousands of gallons of this 
dealer's milk are sold and consumed. Suppose that the sample bot- 
tle taken proves to be at a temperature of 70 d^rees and contains 
2,000,000 bacteria to the cubic centimeter, a record which has been 
repeatedly exceeded in the city of Minneapolis. 

What is the Health Department to do? 

Under the old ordinance the name of the owner of the cows in 
the dairy from which the milk came would be on each can or bottle. 
Without the least difficulty a man could be despatched to see what 
was the trouble at that dairy, or, failing that, the supply could be 
cut out by telephone or met and turned back at entrance to the city 
next morning. But with the new ordinance, requiring only the 
dealer's name, what can be done ? At a big central plant all the milk 
brought by each dealer, from many sources, is mixed. 

The Commissioner of Health says that it is up to the dealer to 
keep his dairies straight. How is he going to do it? He will be 
absolutely at sea as to a clue. And because all the milk brought by 
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each dealer is commingled, is it to be for one moment supposed that 
the Health Department will hold up and destroy all the supply fur- 
nished by any dealer the day following the analysis of a poisonous 
sample ? We know perfectly well that no such thing will be done. 

It will be said, in reply, that if milk is to be brought to a central 
bottling plant, it is impractical if not impossible to bottle the milk 
from each dairy separately. This is true; and, being true, let us 
see whether the subtitle of this Minneapolis "bottling ordinance," 
"for the preservation of health and the suppression of disease in 
said city," is justified, in the light of the undoubted fact that it had 
in contemplation a central bottling and purif)ring plant. 

Where milk is bottled, under proper conditions, at the farm, bad 
milk can be at once traced to its source by the producer's name on 
the bottle or cap. But proper bottling and capping arrangements 
are expensive, and would take the profits of small dealers. 

For them a central bottling plant would be a boon. But why does 
not the proposed ordinance require the obvious safeguard of sta- 
tioning a milk inspector at the bottling plant, to test the tempera- 
ture, of each cask of milk as it arrives from the dairy farm, and to 
take samples from these casks labeled with the producer's name? 
Warm milk — which means always dangerous milk — could thus be 
cut out from that day's supply and samples analyzed today would 
enable the Department to cut out an impure supply on its arrival 
the next morning.* 

This would give to both producer and consumer all the legitimate 
advantages of a central bottling plant, would reduce the work of in- 
spection ten-fold while making it ten-fold more effective, and would 
be an instrument of strict justice to everybody concerned. 

Wherein lies the objection? 

Where else could it lie except in the minds of milk producers who 



♦Another very important regulation which is lacking in this proposed ordi- 
nance: That all milk cans shall be provided with projecting covers which 
will completely protect the inside of the can from contamination, and that 
all cans shall be thoroughly washed and sterilized under steam pressure at the 
bottling plant before being returned to the farm. Thus, if the farmer lacks 
conveniences for doing this important work, it is done for him, and for the 
safety of the consumer. 
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do not ivish to cool their milk or to have samples for analysis taken 
directly from the casks bearing their names ? Such inspection would 
send the inspector directly to their dairies to find the cause for poi- 
sonous samples, and intimate inquiry into conditions at the dairy is 
what is sought to be forestalled by a central bottling plant and such 
an ordinance as the one under discussion. 

The influence of milk dealers in still further modifying this lax 
ordinance to suit their own purposes is clearly shown in the follow- 
ing fact: The original ordinance, as first published, forbade the 
sale of milk or cream in bulk except where it was to be "consumed 
upon the premises." * Presently Section 1 of the ordinance appears 
in print so amended as to exempt milk in five gallon lots, whether 
consumed upon the premises or not. The motive for this exemption 
could only have arisen in the milk dealer who wished to sell to re- 
tail stores. This fact is further made plain by an amendment to 
Section 2, which permits the bottling of milk and the cleansing of 
bottles in any "building zvhere milk is regularly stored and sold," 
Thus this ordinance, assumed to especially safeguard the milk sup- 
ply of Minneapolis, specifically permits the handling and bottling of 
milk, and the cleansing of returned bottles, in grocery stores and 
like places, with their notorious contamination by flies, street dust, 
and various exposures consequent upon handling unwashed vegeta- 
bles, etc.; an abomination which it is one of the first offices of a 
good milk ordinance to do away with. 

Jt is further to be remarked, in considering this ordinance, that if, 
as the Health Department claims, they have not enough inspectors 
to inspect the 400 dairies supplying milk to Minneapolis, it is most un- 
likely that these men will be able to take from the market a sufficient 
number of sample bottles and that the necessary chemical, bacteriolog- 
ical and microscopical examinations will be performed to make much 
impression upon the milk supply of a great city. But, on the other 
hand, one inspector stationed at the central bottling plant, throwing- 



♦The clause in the first section exempting "restaurants, eating houses and 
places of like character, where the milk or cream is consumed upon the prem- 
ises," is very loosely drawn. "Places of like character" might be construed 
to be private residences, where one or two boarders are taken. Even school 
lunch rooms could be construed as falling under this head. . 
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out warm milk, and taking samples from the large casks marked 
with the name of the owner of the cows, could perform an immense 
service in safeguarding the supply at the near end, while other in- 
spectors would be free to supervise it at the far end in the dairy 
production. 

It must be remembered that this proposed ordinance has nothing 
whatever to say about the antecedents of the milk before the time 
when the sample is taken for examination. It matters not what the 
length of time or the temperature may have been since it left the 
cow. It suffices that at the time the sample is taken the temperature 
shall not exceed 50 degrees, nor the bacterial count 500,000. The 
Commissioner of Health tells me that this is an all sufficient check, 
inasmuch as, if the temperature has not been previously kept down, 
the bacteriological count will inevitably go up and thus disclose the 
fact. This is not the case. There are other means than low tem- 
perature to prevent the growth of bacteria. Formaldehyde and 
other preservatives will do it. And the proposed new ordinance is a 
direct bid for ingenuity in devising such "treatment" as may not 
readily be detected by routine examination. 

The fact is, that with no limit to the time of transit, no specifica- 
tions as to temperature or handling, and "a central bottling and dis- 
tributing plant" as the Mecca of the milk product, the idea is to 
"purify" milk which is antecedently impure. This is a thing which 
cannot be done. Bottling and pasteurizing plants are a doak for 
diseased and dirty milk from miscellaneous and untraceable sources. 
No matter how dirty, warm, old, or diseased, it is supposed to come 
forth "pure." Minneapolis seems about to inaugurate as a health 
measure, a condition out of which certain cities have struggled scwme 
time ago. The temperature test and the bacteriological count, are, 
indeed, most useful as auxiliaries and checks to a carefully super- 
vised milk supply, just as water analysis is needful as a check in 
supervision of the water supply. For example, Minneapolis is at 
the present time, pending the construction of her filtration plant, 
operating a hypochlorite plant for the purification of the Mississippi 
River water, which is known to be polluted. Water analysis is made 
every eight hours, to ensure the faithful working of the hypochlorite 
plant. To take samples for analysis from a source known to be pol- 
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luted is of no avail, since it is well known that these samples will 
not invariably give evidence of pollution. Thus, a good report upon 
a bad supply is known to be valueless, since it is no evidence that 
the water supply is under proper control.* 

Exactly the same thing is true with r^ard to the city's milk sup- 
ply. Given a careful supervision, with means of identifying each 
sample of milk with tiie herd from which it came, laboratory analy- 
ses are obviously of great and indispensable value. Without efficient 
supervision and control of the milk supply at its source, such "regu- 
lations" and "tests" have the effect of creating a public confidence 
and complacency dangerous in the extreme. 

Unjustified confidence seems to be placed in bottling as a health 
measure. When milk is bottled in a clean milkhouse, at the dairy 
farm, into properly sterilized bottles capped by a machine, and when 
the bottles on the way to the consumer are protected from contamin- 
ation of the mouths by street dirt, etc., such bottling is, undoubtedly, 
a great measure in the interest of public health, which, to my regret, 
I did not find required by any of the cities studied. And bottling 
in the above described manner at a central plant, if the milk were 
kept cold and pure up to the time of bottling, would be a public 
health measure also. But it is difficult to see how an ordinance 
which does not inquire into the antecedents of the milk, and which 
permits bottling "in any building where milk is regularly stored and 
sold" can lay claim to being a "health measure."t 

Faithful, intelligent supervision of all dairies and dairy herds. 



♦See words of Secretary of State Board of Health, in note to page 17. 

tit is to be hoped that ere long all milk and cream will come to our homes 
in paraffined paper bottles, never to be used the second time. Several types 
of such bottles and machinery for making bottles at the dairy, are already 
well known among milk dealers and health officers. The use of paper bottles 
would solve the difficulty of bottling on the farm, since they come in a sterile 
condition, and the attached cap may be closed without contact on the under 
side with the hand. A warm iron run around the opening serves to melt 
enough of the para£^nc to hermetically seal the filled bottle. Such an arrange- 
ment, obviating the necessity of strong wagons and special equipment re- 
quired to transport heavy glass bottles, and doing away with the costs of 
breakage, cleaning and sterilization, will be greatly to the interests of the milk 
producer, while lessening decidedly the call for central bottling plants. 
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bams, premises, pasturage, water supply, milkers, utensils, milk- 
houses, and means of distribution, together with efficient rules and 
regulations, and the use of a score card, which enables the producer 
to know exactly wherein he fails ; this will be the route traveled be- 
fore Minneapolis secures a measurably pure milk supply. 

Expert volunteer inspection, duly authorized by the State or local 
board of health, to supplement the alleged insufficiency of the City 
Department, was suggested by me as an auxiliary to the solution of 
the problem. One most competent woman, a trained nurse, who is 
chairman of the milk committee of the Minneapolis Woman's Club, 
has, I am informed, been recently appointed by the Executive Offi- 
cer of the State Board of Health. 

Creameries and Pa^eurizing Plants. 

, Minnesota has an immense ntunber of central milk and creamery 
plants, many of them being co-operative establishments by farmers. 
I found these co-operative creameries, with very few exceptions, 
well equipped and clean. In many plants only cream is received, and 
the whole product is converted into butter. In some of the farmers' 
creameries, and in many of those conducted as private enterprises, 
milk and cream are sold or are converted into ice cream. 

Two criticisms hold good of nearly all of these places : 

The milk is collected from miscellaneous sources, and fresh and 
old milk, clean and dirty milk, are mingled into one uniform product 
of unknown quality. 

This milk is supposed to be made "pure" by centrifugation, clari- 
fying, or, more generally by "pasteurizing." 

Following is a description of a private plant in Minneapolis which 
receives daily a thousand gallons of milk and cream from many 
small milk dealers and farmers. The product is mixed and "pasteur- 
ized," then sold to stores which retail it to the citizens of Minneapo- 
lis. Some butter is made in this place for the Minneapolis market. 
The building is old and in very bad repair. Yards of plaster are 
missing from walls and ceilings, and apparently no painting or 
whitewashing has been done in the place for years. The windows are 
insufficient in area and unwashed. A wet, sodden, wood floor gave no 
evidence of recent cleaning. The men's clothing hung directly above 
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the uncovered butter forms. There was no wash place for the men. 
They washed their hands in the same tank in which milk cans and 
utensils were washed. Water from the same tank was taken to wash 
the inside of the wooden churn. The wood of this tank was so 
rotten that I easily picked off good-sized pieces of it all along the 
edge of the zinc lining, which also was broken and must have held 
quantities of filth in the interstices between the zinc and wood. 
Bottles and cans are laid mouth down upon this wet, decaying wood, 
to be sterilized by steam. Bottles of milk and cream, protected only 
by a paper cap, are submerged in a rusty tank filled with water, into 
which ice is placed for cooling. A handful of the water appeared 
very foul. The bottles in this place are capped by hand. A very 
strong odor of illuminating gas pervaded the place; the gas pipes 
were rough with rust, and dirt dropped off in large flakes with the 
slightest touch of the finger. Many of the cans were rusty and unfit 
for use, and the wagon used in the delivery of milk was exceedingly 
dirty. The proprietor of this creamery, by far the worst one found 
in the State of Minnesota, thought his place beyond criticism, and 
said, contemptously, that he "never heard of such a thing as bacteria 
until just lately." Milk and cream in this place, as in many places 
visited, are mistakenly supposed to be effectively "pasteurized" by 
the continuous flow process at 180 degrees. Authorities differ as to 
the wisdom and effectiveness of scientific pasteurization, but I know 
of no authority which would consider that milk was sterilized by 
being momentarily brought to a temperature of 180 degrees, and 
then cooled as fast as possible.* Commercial pasteurization, as I 
witnessed it in the pasteurizing plants in Minnesota, is certainly not 
to be trusted to kill bacteria. I found just one place in the State 
where milk and cream are said to be held for thirty minutes at a 
temperature of 145 degrees. Whether the full time is allowed and 
whether the interior of the mass of milk in the jacketed tank is 



*At a Mankato creamery, the temperature is 170 degrees for a continuous 
Aow, and at Duluth, in a large plant receiving milk from 125 dairies, it is 165 
degrees. However, the Duluth milk ordinance actually requires sanitary in- 
spection of all the dairies furnishing milk to this creamery, the same as to 
retail dealers, and the milk must arrive at the creamery at a temperature not 
to exceed 50 degrees. 
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brought to that temperature, I cannot say. In all the other pasteur- 
izing plants, the continuous flow method at about 180 degrees, or a 
brief period of three to ten minutes at a lower temperature, is the 
rule. I do not find records of tests as to the efficiency of pasteuriza- 
tion in these plants. An impression formed in other States, that 
pasteurization is but a cloak for old and dirty milk, and that com- 
mercial pasteurization is little better than a farce, has been power- 
fully reinforced by my experience in Minnesota. Any system which 
in effect abandons the demand for clean milk in the first instance, 
and proposes any process to make clean milk out of dirty milk, is a 
wrong system. Were it possible to carefully supervise and regulate 
the milk supply at its source, and then make assurance doubly sure 
by scientific pasteurization, doubtless the ideal condition would be 
achieved. Commercial pasteurization is a poor and treacherous 
makeshift for efficient milk inspection such as a city owes to its peo- 
' pie, and above all to its infant population. 

In one of the better pasteurizing plants in Minneapolis (the one 
in which the milk is held for thirty minutes at a temperature of 
145 degrees), the milk is centrifugated before it is pasteurized, and 
the operator told me, in all soberness, that this was "the only way to 
get the dirt, blood, etc., out." He seemed to think it a great point 
in favor of his establishment, that out of five or six thousand gallons 
of milk, five or six pounds of solid dirt — ^manure, cow hair^ pus, 
blood, and unclassified filth — were hurled by centrifugation. Doubt- 
less it is a point in favor of his establishment over most other es- 
tablishments which do not take the pains to remove what gross dirt 
they can, but it must be remembered that there is no process by 
which milk can be cleared of any bacteria. In this establishment, 
milk and cream are received and handled in a crowded place, the 
vat being situated within six inches of the bottom of the open ele- 
vator shaft, and underneath iron pipes covered with a thick and 
ragged coating of rust, which scaled off readily at a touch. The 
operator answered my criticism with the statement that any dirt 
which got in would be "gotten out later." That is exactly the atti- 
tude, and it reaches clear back to the stables, and the cows and the 
milkers. 

In another pasteurizing plant, in St. Paul, many cans of cream 
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Stood uncovered, directly underneath a temporary scaffolding upon 
ivhich men were working. The underside of the boards of this 
scaffolding were thickly coated with patches of manure. Again it was 
suggested to me that they were "going to purify the milk.*' A case 
was reported to me in Minneapolis where a patron had complained 
because the milk sometimes contained angle worms. The producer 
kindly explained that it couldn't be helped, as they, somehow, got 
into the cooling tank, which was sunk into the ground, and "acci- 
dentally" entered the uncovered can. Now, I suppose that when 
Minneapolis achieves its central bottling and purifying plant, angle 
worms, along with other things, will be "purified'* out. 

In only one establishment in the State of Minnesota did I find the 
pasteurized milk, when cooled by flowing over plates, properly pro- 
tected. In this establishment (in Minneapolis) these plates are situ- 
ated in a clean separate room. In all the other places the milk flowed 
in thin films, affording the maximum opportunity for contamination, 
in rooms where various sorts of work were going on, and where often 
street dirt and dust gained entrance. In several instances, having 
first made inquiry as to whether these plates were cleaned and ready 
for use, I drew my hand across them and found them coated 
with very palpable grease and grime. Thus the farce of commer- 
cial pasteurization would seem to become a tragedy of reinfection, 
I>erpetrated in the very establishments confided in by the people for 
their protection. 

In a creamery at Rochester and one at Waseca, another grave 
fault was observed. The milk flows from the vats in open metal 
troughs, in Waseca some ten or twelve feet, and in Rochester, two 
or three times that distance. In the latter place great numbers of 
flies were feeding on the remnants of cream left in the troughs, and 
there were many flies on the sides of the receiving vat. 

One wonders how thoroughly the closed pipes which convey the 
milk before and after pasteurization, are cleaned. I was almost al- 
ways told that these pipes are taken down and thorougfhly cleansed 
every day. Nowhere in Minnesota did I come upon a creamery 
where any such work was in progress. Neither was I anywhere 
shown suitable brushes or other utensils for cleaning these pipes. In 
two instances I was told they were cleaned in place by steam jet. 
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This appears to me impossible, unless care were taken first to thor- 
oughly flush the pipes with lukewarm water and soda, else the steam 
would have the effect to cook the milk upon the pipes. It seems to 
me important that a thorough inquiry into this matter should be 
made in each community. 

Capping bottles by hand is not unusual in creameries and pasteur- 
izing plants. I have usually found the caps kept in some open re- 
ceptacle, like a wooden barrel. The operator takes a handful of the 
caps and each one in turn is passed along his palm and fingers, on 
the side to be planted next the milk. Anyone who has watched the 
operation of capping by hand knows that not infrequently the thumb 
slips into the milk. 

But this seems a small matter, compared to the astounding fact 
that many creameries and pasteurizing plants do not even make a 
pretense of sterilizing the cans and bottles returned to them! In 
some instances where the claim was made, I am certain that it was 
not founded upon fact. In one creamery in Minneapolis were found 
from a half teaspoonful to a teaspoonful of dirty looking water in 
the bottom of the bottles about to be filled with milk. One single 
drop of infected water, when planted in a culture-medium like milk, 
can develop million of bacteria in every drop of the milk. Minne- 
apolis housewives tell me of finding rings of old milk after they had 
emptied the bottle and immediately rinsed the fresh milk from it. 
In another Minneapolis creamery, it was evident to me that the men 
washed their hands in the same vat in which the bottles and pails 
(not thereafter sterilized), were washed. When I asked the pro- 
prietor where the hands were washed, he looked vaguely around and 
replied, "Oh, in a pail, or something of that sort." The lack of 
proper washing facilities, is as common in creameries as in bakeries 
and meat markets. In a co-operative creamery in Stillwater, which 
has been recently cleaned by order of the health board, it was stated 
to me that they "generally" sterilized cans and bottles. In a creamery 
in St. Cloud, with a wooden floor and a cooler which is made a run- 
way between the office and the pasteurizing room, the pasteurizing 
plates were dirty and a cockroach was found in the cream vat. (I 
was informed that they were sometimes found in the butter.) I was 
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also told of a rag and thread from a sore finger found in a bottle of 
milk. 

In a large creamery in St. Paul, which, in general respects, was 
one of the best found in the State, the operator thrust two fingers in 
each bottle and held them up in pairs to the light, to see whether they 
were clean before refilling ! I called the attention of the proprietor 
to the fact, first, that what you could see with the naked eye was no 
test as to whether a bottle was sterile; and secondly, that a sterile 
bottle would be hopelessly contaminated by the workman's fingers 
which, when presented for inspection, had black and broken nails, 
and callous-seams outlined with grime. This proprietor saw the 
point, apologized for never having noticed the thing before, and said 
that he would immediately have this fault rectified. In one of the 
St. Paul creameries, already described (the one where open cans of 
cream stood under the dirty scaffolding), more than one-half of all 
the milk bottles returned were unwashed, and this proprietor and 
others told me that the failure of housewives to do their duty caused 
them a great deal of trouble. However, this man, who makes a fea- 
ture of advertising ''pure'' milk, does not sterilize these bottles, which 
may have come unwashed from homes where typhoid, diphtheria, 
or scarlet fever exist ! Milk casks, some of them rusty, were found 
mouth down, resting upon the dirty floor of the elevator traversed 
by the feet of employes. In a federally inspected creamery in Al- 
bert Lea, the bottles etc., appear to be properly sterilized, but in an- 
other creamery they were washed with hot water, rinsed in cold 
water and drained. (Flies were found in the milk and cream in both 
of these establishments.) I have said that commercial pasteuriza- 
tion is a cloak for old, warm and dirty milk. People should at least 
know when they are purchasing it. Some cities require pasteurized 
milk to be labeled as such ; sometimes it is required that the date of 
pasteurization be given and a statement made as to the time and 
temperature of the process. This would afford some protection to 
the buyer. However, I found no such requirements anywhere in 
Minnesota. 

In conclusion, I would say that if the people of Minnesota would 
give better support to the efforts of their State officials, great benefits 
would ensue. The State law gives to the owner of a cow which is 
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condemned for tuberculosis, three-fourths of the appraised value, 
and this appraisal, being made usually by a jury of farmers, is said 
to be generous. Formerly the township paid one-third of this valua- 
tion upon cows condemned within township limits. Recently the 
townships have declined to do this, on the ground that the cities are 
the ones which reap the benefit in the improved milk supply. The 
cities, however, declined to pay anything, so that the whole sum must 
come out of the State funds. But, I have found no law, either State 
or municipal (except in the new ordinance in the City of Eveleth), 
which prevents a dairyman whose herd has once been cleared of tu- 
berculosis at State expense from replacing the sacrificed cows with 
worse ones, which may speedily inflict the whole herd. Thus, not 
only is the State made to throw money into a bottomless hole, but 
no city has any real security that it is not receiving milk from cows 
affected with tuberculosis. There certainly should be legislation, 
either state or local, which will not only relieve the state from pay- 
ing indemnity to any dairyman a second time, but which will make it 
a grave misdemeanor on his part to purchase untested cows. The 
State Board of Health has wished, in conjunction with the State 
Dairy and Food Department, to establish "dairy marts" where tested 
cows may be purchased at but a slight cost (say $5.00) above the 
ordinary market price. The State Dairymen's Association favors 
this plan. It was the "Twin Cities" which were the chief objectors, 
notwithstanding they would have been the chief beneficiaries from 
the point of view of health. 

The large cities of Minnesota which consume milk coming from 
a distance where time and temperature become factors of ever in- 
creasing importance, should be the centres of organized insistence 
upon all measures making for a pure milk supply, not merely through 
local ordinances of the strictest character, but through laws estab- 
lishing dairy marts for tested cattle, prohibiting the reimbursement 
of any dairyman for loss the second time, and putting an embargo 
upon the introduction of any untested cattle into the State. Only 
thus will the State ever be freed from bovine tuberculosis with its 
malign influence upon human health. If the public cared one-half 
as much for clean and wholesome milk as it seems to care for the 
"butter fat content," the result would be speedily registered in a low- 
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ered infant mortality, which, is perhaps, the one best index of 
civilization. 

Personally I do not believe that any city with 500,000 bacterio- 
logical standard has milk that is fit for even adults to drink. I am 
aware that this is the standard of many of our large cities, but to me 
this signifies that the milk supply of these cities even if kept up to 
prescribed low standard is deplorably poor. There are a few cities, 
as Syracuse, Salt Lake and Seattle which have much better stand- 
ards ; I am not informed as to the quality of enforcement of those 
standards. 

But at least one city with a better standard has vastly surpassed its 
standards. That is Montclair, N. J., (Dr. Chester H. Wells, Health 
Officer), to which such frequent and deserved reference has been 
made before in this report. The bacteriological standard in that 
city is 100,000; but, so intelligent and indefatigable have been the 
efforts of the health authorities, — inspecting dairies, testing herds, 
supervising all the details of milk production and transportation, 
inflicting fines when necessary, — ^that the actual average bacterial 
count of all the milk supplies of the city was: in 1906, 91,000; in 
1907, 58,000 ; in 1908, 47,000. And then it happened, in this city of 
17,000 inhabitants, that there was not one death from diarrheal dis- 
eases of children under two years of age among the large number 
of such children fed upon the milk supplied by the various local 
dealers. 

In 1909 the average bacterial count went up to 53,000, and certain 
dealers during the year were disciplined, and the worst put out of 
business. It may be a mere coincidence that, with a rise of 6,000 
in the average bacterial count, three infants using the public milk 
supply died of diarrheal diseases. 

These figures about the milk supply of Montclair would seem to 
indicate that milk near the 50,000 average count cannot be very 
difficult to produce. But when we take into account the fact that 
milk from six of the Montclair dealers has never once risen to an 
average count of 30,000 per year in the last four years, and that one 
of them (not certified) has yielded but two samples in the last year 
with a bacterial count of over 15,000, — ^the city which sets its stand- 

8 
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ard at 500,000, and then fails to enforce the standard, would seem to 
have no exaise whatever.* 

All of which makes it seem barely possible that Eveleth may 
achieve success with the 15,000 standard of the new ordinance, pro- 
vided it is construed as the figure for a yearly average. However, 
I would advise beginning with a 50,000 standard, and working down 
as local experience demonstrates the possibility. 

In discussion of the milk problem and criticism of the dairyman 
and dealer, it must never be forgotten that conditions which will 
spoil milk operate as readily in the home as anywhere else. If milk 
which is received in sterilized bottles at a temperature under 50**, 
is poured into unsterile pitchers for table use, and what remains is 
permitted to stand at room temperature, It will spoil just as readily 
here as in the unsanitary dairy or milk wagon. Surely it needs to 
be made plain that there is no magic of "the home" to prevent milk 
spoiling and making the children sick. No woman should feel her- 
self absolved from personally attending to these matters, as well as 
to others, such as carefully washing the mouth of the bottle before 
the cap is removed (that no chance accimiulation of dirt may be 
rinsed out with the milk), and washing and scalding bottles when 
emptied, and never using them as containers for anything but milk. 

The housewife has an important but not difficult duty in the mat- 
ter of pure milk. The frequent complaints of milk producers and 
dealers are, I regret to say, not entirely without foundation. Women 
who interest themselves in this question, as all women should, must 
first see to the sanitary care of milk in their own homes, and then 
take measures for the education of all other women, as well as dairy- 
riien, in these matters. It is the women who have learned these 
lessons who are doing in many cities an altogether admirable work 



*As to the cost of milk with a very low bacterial count, some light comes 
from Montclair. I do not know how other factors of cost, such as land val- 
ues, feed and ice, compare with those of Minnesota, but would suppose them 
higher in New Jersey than in Minnesota. Be that as it may, milk retails in 
Montclair for 9 and 10 cents, and the milk with the count of 15,000 has only 
very recently been raised for 10 and 12 cents. Certified milk, which must 
maintain constantly a count less than 10,000, retails at 15 cents. 
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in procuring certified or otherwise pure milk for infants whose 
mothers are unable to pay a special price, and educating these 
mothers in the proper domestic safeguards for the milk and the 
hygienic care of their children. 



MEAT SUPPLY 

I am informed that most of the meat sold in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Fergus Falls, Albert Lea, and Mankato, comes from fed- 
erally inspected plants located in the several cities. While federal 
inspection is not instituted for the benefit of the local consumer* it 
nevertheless affords a valuable opportunity to procure fresh in- 
spected meat, and there is a tendency for small local establishments 
to make arrangements to have their slaughtering done at so much a 
head in the federally inspected plants. This is a good thing for the 
community ; for, while the standards of health for animals slaught- 
ered under Federal inspection are by no means what they should be, 
yet Federal inspection is vastly better than no inspection, and the 
sanitation of federally inspected slaughter houses is immensely 
above the average uninspected country slaughter house. Wherever 
meat inspection is instituted, it becomes necessary to condemn car- 
casses which are diseased or otherwise unfit for food. The inevit- 
able inference is that where meat inspection is lacking, such carcas- 
ses are sold and eaten. This is no place in which to go into the de- 
tails of meat inspection.t But there is a long catalogue of diseases 
affecting food animals which either may be transmitted to man, or 
render the carcass unwholesome for human consiunption. Many of 
these conditions can be detected only by an examination of the car- 
cass and organs at the time of slaughter. It is impossible to deter- 
mine the original condition by examination of the dressed meat in 
the market. Consequently, market inspection, even though of the 
most thorough-going kind, does not do away with the necessity for 
meat inspection. 

A subsidiary branch of meat inspection is that which has to do 



♦Federal inspection is conducted only for packing plants doing an interstate 
trade. 

t Persons who are especially interested may secure upon application copies 
of two of my pamphlets published by the Michigan State Board of Health: 
^'Meat Inspection and the Local Slaughter House," and "The Argument for 
Local Meat Inspection." 
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with the sanitary condition surrounding the slaughter and handling of 
meat. Aside from aesthetic considerations, which make most repug- 
nant the thought of eating meat that has been in contact with filth, 
there is danger of contracting disease. For example, the colon bacil- 
lus which inhabits the intestinal canal of cattle, as well as man, is 
not a disease-producing organism like the bacillus of tuberculosis or 
diphtheria, but where, by careless handling, it is smeared on meat, it 
multiplies with great rapidity and produces "a very potent poison, 
and the toxin of this germ is not destroyed by heat. The colon ba- 
cilus is widely distributed. It is present in all of these filthy slaught- 
er houses, and there is always the possibility of meat becoming con- 
taminated by it.* 

The Federally inspected plants in Mankato, Fergus Falls and Al- 
bert Lea were, generally speaking, clean. However, the slaughtering 
room at Fergus Falls had board walls, with innumerable cracks, 
which gave ingress to flies, the screens in the window serving quite 
as much to keep them in as to keep them out. The slaughter room 
and sausage rooms were alive with flies. A Federal inspector should 
have condemned meat and meat products so infected. I am in- 
formed that the day after my public criticism of this place, the man- 
agement purchased a very large consignment of fly paper. I doubt, 
however, if any amount of fly paper can abate the nuisance until the 
room is made fly-tight, and the breeding places of the flies sought out 
and abolished. At Albert Lea, the clean and well-equipped plant, 
situated in the center of the city, should pave the yards for the stock, 
and connect them with the sewer, else they are bound to be more or 
less of a nuisance in hot weather. In Mankato paved stock yards 
and more cement floors are needed. There is a poorly lighted lard 
room, in the basement, a wooden floor in the beef cooler, whose door, 
by the way, was coated with a filthy deposit, where it is pushed open 
by the hand. There are poor washing facilities and toilet arrange- 
ments ; a rusty hand basin in a dirty iron sink, and a water closet of 



♦See paper, "Disease Producing Organisms and Toxins Found in the 
Flesh of Animals Used as Food." By Victor C. Vaughan, M. D., in Proceed- 
ings of Seventh General Conference of Health Officials in Michigan, Ann>. 
Arbor, January 7 and 8, 1904. 
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the hopper type. Exhaust water and oil from the heating plant are 
allowed to go into an open ditch. 

The federally inspected plant at Mankato, does slaughtering for 
six other meat dealers in the city. They pay: for beeves, $1.00; 
for hogs, 50 cents ; for sheep, 25 cents ; for calves, 25 cents. The 
carcasses are dressed and cooled and the hide and all edible parts are 
returned to the owner. A considerable number of farmers bring 
hogs and sheep for slaughter to this establishment, afterwards selling 
them to this firm, or to others, at their pleasure. 

In the Albert Lea plant the following prices are charged for 
slaughtering and cooling : beeves, 75 cents ; hogs, 50 cents ; sheep, 35 
cents ; calves, 35c. Three other meat dealers have their slaughtering 
done here, and many farmers also. At Fergus Falls, all but one of 
the butchers hire their slaughtering done at the Federally inspected 
plant. 

The advantage to the public of this arrangement would be better 
appreciated after a visit to some of the country slaughter houses 
supplying meat to these same cities. One of these places near Man- 
kato, was housed in a wretched shed, the wooden floors, walls and 
surfaces generally coated with years' accumulation of filth, no water 
supply inside, and, of course, no fly screens. At Fergus Falls was 
found an extremely filthy slaughter house, the well being so situated 
as to get drainage from underneath and around the building. One 
little slaughter house near Albert Lea was fairly clean and had been 
recently whitewashed, but the only drainage for blood, etc., was into 
the low surrounding ground. There were no fly screens and there 
was evidence here, and in the two other places just described, that 
pigs were fed raw offal from the slaughter house.* Of course the 
worst feature of these places is the lack of meat inspection, and the 
chief advantage of uniting with the larger plants is the Federal in- 
spection thus afforded. 

In Duluth, the existence of Federal inspection has given much aid 
to the energetic efforts of the present meat inspector in cleaning up 
the local slaughter houses during the present year. However, one 



♦This is forbidden by regulations of State Board of Health. The offal 
from one diseased carcass may infect a whole herd of hogs. 
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establishment, which is said to have been considerably improved 
since Federal inspection took photographs of the place, has still 
plenty of work to do. The walls of the slaughtering room had been 
rather recently cleaned, and the cooler was newly varnished and in 
fair condition. Lime had been scattered over very offensive accu- 
mulations on the ground at the rear. But carcasses hanging in the 
slaughtering room were being fed upon by many flies; the floors 
were very dirty, and dirty men, not suitably clothed, were handling 
and dressing the meat; the room for rendering offal was adjacent 
to, and not even closed off from, the slaughtering room.t and as we 
were leaving, we saw a dead horse arriving to be rendered. The 
yards are muddy, colored with blood, strewn with offal. There was 
a pile of skulls and other bones, apparently the accumulation of a 
long time. The odor was very bad on a cool and windy day. 

At Owatonna, there is a large "Company Slaughter house," where 
nearly all the butchers do their own slaughtering by arrangement 
with the company. The building is fairly good, with stone floor, 
water under pressure, and connection by sewer with the river below 
the city. But there are no fly screens, and no cooler. Soon after 
slaughtering, carcasses are taken to coolers in local markets. How- 
ever, they could not be taken soon enough to escape the flies. Offal 
is said to be taken each day to rendering works, some distance away. 
The company cares for the building, which was well cleaned, and 
for the yard, which was not properly drained or cleared or manure 
and other refuse. 

This place does not have Federal inspection, since it does no inter- 
state business. But it is, in effect, a union abattoir, and affords ex- 
cellent opportunity for municipal meat inspection. The principal ob- 
jection usually urged against inspection in a city of this size is that 
there are so many little slaughter houses that to inspect them all is 
impractical. But here practically all the butchers have gotten to- 
gether by their own initiative, and to establish municipal inspection 
would be a comparatively easy undertaking. The head of the com- 
pany objected on the ground that it would not pay to keep an in- 
spector there all the time, as butchering was not always going on; 
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and if he was not there all the time, work would be delayed in effort 
to reach him when needed. These difficulties have been successfully 
met in other places, and will be dealt with in the paragraphs on meat 
inspection at the close of this section. Owatonna has a wonderful 
opportunity to give to the rest of the State an object lesson of a 
municipally inspected union abattoir, which will do away with all 
poorly equipped and filthy slaughter houses and the loathesome and 
dangerous products which emanate therefrom; also with the pres- 
ent practice of killing in alleys and basements. 

Faribault also has a fine opportunity for a union abattoir, under 
municipal inspection. An excellent small packing house, with ce- 
ment walls and floor, and good equipment, is for sale, and it would 
seem to be a really great opportunity for the city, or a stock com- 
pany, to purchase it, and make arrangements so that all the small 
butchers now killing in unsuitable and unsanitary places, could work 
here. On the Shieldsville Road, and on the left bank of the Cannon 
River, were found two horrible places, from which no community 
should permit food to be brought into the city. 

Very near the sanitary packing plant above referred to, is a clean 
and well-conducted slaughter house, now in use. There are cement 
floors, city water, sewer connections, and a good cooler, and the 
place was clean. It is the intention of the owner to substitute ce- 
ment walls for the present wooden ones. These two places are so 
near each other that an inspector could easily attend to both. 

At Brainerd, most of the slaughtering is done in rooms in the rear 
of the butcher shops, and so far as visited, these places were found 
very clean. One slaughter house outside the city was found poorly 
equipped, and apparently raw offal is fed. The well was open at the 
top, and subject to pollution. But the place was in considerably bet- 
ter condition than the average slaughter house. A "butcher ordi- 
nance" has been before the city council for some time, but it is not 
yet passed. 

Winona had a splendid meat inspection ordinance in contemplation 
at the time of my visit, but, so far as I am informed, the Health 
Officer has not been able to induce the present city council to pass it. 

At Eveleth most of the meat is shipped in from or through Du- 
luth. There seem to be no local slaughter houses, at least none 
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known to the health department. Killing in summer is done by 
some of the butchers, in the open, at the city dump. There are no 
conveniences, and there is no water except what the butcher brings 
with him; and, of course, there are flies around the manure and 
garbage. Slaughtering here should be forbidden. I am informed 
that some of the meat from this place is shipped to Virginia, Gilbert, 
Biwabik, and other points on the Range. A municipal slaughter 
house would be an excellent thing to add to Eveleth's many good 
features of health administration. This is something which has long 
been advocated by Doctor More, the member of the State Board of 
Health residing at Eveleth. A new meat inspection ordinance is now 
under consideration. 

At Waseca was f otmd an interesting situation : The proprietor of 
a large meat market had built a slaughter house less than a mile dis- 
tant from the city limits, and hence within the area where the State 
law gives the city jurisdiction. The place was not far distant from a 
residence which soon complained that the slaughter house was an 
unbearable nuisance. The proprietor insisted that the place was 
vastly better than the ordinary country slaughter house, and should 
not be regarded as a nuisance. The Women's City Improvement 
League was appealed to, and after some investigation declared the 
place to constitute a nuisance, and appealed to the State Board of 
Health for its abolition. The State Board sent to Waseca a repre- 
sentative, who was convinced that the place constituted a nuisance. 
It was thereupon closed by the order of the State Board. The owner 
appealed the case to the District Court, but a jury trial sustained the 
State Board. The decision is considered a significant and valuable 
one. As the Secretary of the State Board has said : "It determines 
the question whether a person or company has the right to place a 
foul-smelling institution in a vicinity where people must live." 

The State Board of Health did not deny that this slaughter house 
was considerably better than the average country slaughter house, 
but the issue was simply whether it constituted a nuisance in the 
neighborhood. This fact was amply proved. At the time I was in 
Waseca, I visited the place and found a wooden building which had 
been moved there by the owner. He had constructed a cement floor, 
with drainage into a rude cess-pool, from which the liquids and 
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grease were supposed to filter away into the surrounding earth. 
There was a shallow well with a pump and trough outside the build- 
ing, and water was not piped into the slaughter house, there being no 
windmill or elevated tank to give pressure. There was no cooler and 
there were fiy screens at the windows only. The tank in which offal 
was rendered was situated in the same little building, with but a 
wooden partition separating it from the room where carcasses were 
slaughtered and dressed. There appeared to be no means of con- 
densing vapors from the offal-rendering process. I visited the place 
in company with the owner, who apparently had not made any prep- 
aration for my inspection. The floor was clean, but not the walls, 
nor the yard, where paunches had been emptied. Formerly raw offal 
had been fed here, but the proprietor had desisted some time before, 
by order of the State Board of Health. Nuisance seems to have 
arisen chiefly from two sources: the offal tanks, and the ground, 
which had no natural drainage, and became foul from material de- 
posited upon the surface and in the cess-pool. Flies, as well as foul 
odors, had been complained of. It appears that the owner had been 
warned in advance that such a place in the vicinity of residences 
could not fail, in the absence of proper water and sewer connections, 
to become a nuisance ; and there was no sewers with which to con- 
nect. 

It seems probable that the proprietor of this condemned slaughter 
house acted in good faith, supposing that he could prevent the place 
from becoming a nuisance. Waseca has done Well to eliminate the 
nuisance. However, the city should define its policy toward this 
business. I was informed that killing within the city limits, where 
city water and sewers are available, is prohibited. It seems to be re- 
quired that butchering shall be done more than one mile beyond the 
city limits, where often it is difficult to procure water supply, or 
drainage, and where butchers are allowed to conduct their business 
in any way they please without regard to the effect upon the product 
which is sold in the city. It would be better to permit killing within 
the city, under strict sanitary regulations. Of course, a union slaugh- 
ter house, under municipal supervision, would be the best thing for 
Waseca, and for the butchers, as well. 

Two or three years ago, some of the citizens in Rochester be- 
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came very much concerned about the slaughter houses. The health 
officer made an inspection of all of them and reported extremely bad 
conditions. Doctor William J. Mayo spent several days visiting plants 
in other small cities and brought home a strong recommendation for 
centralizing the business and placing it under strict municipal con- 
trol. However, the city council had done nothing toward this end 
at the time of my visit. It was thought that these places around 
about Rochester had been kept in better condition since they were 
brought into the limelight two or three years before ; however, condi- 
tions were found very bad. 

The best slaughter house, on Pleasant Grove Road, had a good 
drive well, from which water could be pumped into the building ; the 
floor was clean, the building was screened, but contained many flies. 
The hooks and walls, upon and against which the meat hung, were 
not clean, and there were rats in the building. The source of a hor- 
rible stench was found to be the hog pen, which was in a comer of 
the slaughter room, the partition not reaching to the ceiling. In the 
yard of this place, not only was ordinary offal fed, but we found the 
skull and other bones of a horse whose carcass had been eaten by the 
hogs. Lack of drainage in the yards helps to make the place a nui- 
sance, which is said to be very noticeable from the road in summer 
time. 

Two other slaughter houses near Rochester were filthy and vile- 
smelling, without any proper conveniences for the work. In one there 
was rotting meat and bones on the floor and the walls, and other sur- 
faces were smeared over with blood, grease, and chunks of meat. 
Blood had run through the floor and stood under the building. 
Filthy clothes of workers hung against the walls. A well close to the 
building is, doubtless, subject to contamination from these surround- 
ings. It seemed a pity, indeed, that after so much earnest agitation 
and unselfish work on the part of citizens, conditions like this should 
still prevail in slaughter houses furnishing meat to the City of Roch- 
ester. 

The manifold advantages of a clean and wholesome meat supply 
should unite all citizens in a demand for it. Honest butchers and 
meat dealers are scarcely less benefitted than consumers. The lack of 
inspection and certification of local meats gives a great advantage to 
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the meat from the larger packing plants with federal inspection. The 
lack of local inspection opens the door for dishonest practices by 
unscrupulous butchers. Conscientious men in the trade can poorly 
afford to compete with such. 

Whatever meat inspection is instituted, diseased, immature, and 
otherwise unfit animals are excluded and condemned. There is ev- 
ery reason to believe that owners of unfit animals would take them 
by preference to places where there is no inspection. Consequently 
the percentage of unfit animals killed and eaten from uninspected 
slaughter houses must be larger than the percentage excluded and 
condemned in the inspected houses. In an article signed "Farmer," 
and printed in the Waseca paper, at the time of the slaughter house 
controversy there, it is remarked that the lack of inspection and 
sanitation cannot be so injurious to consumers, or we would hear of 
cases of illness resulting. Where there is no inspection and no way 
of identifying the mfeat eaten, we cannot trace illnesses which might 
have resulted from this cause, to their source. All physicians know 
how very large a percentage of their calls arise from persons "eating 
something which seems to have disagreed with them." Wherever 
there are proper means of investigation, dirty milk and diseased, 
dirty meat are found to make their contribution to illness and death. 

A system of meat inspection should include: 

( 1 ) A license to conduct a slaughter house. This license should 
not be granted until 

(2) Certain requirements as to sanitation have been fulfilled. 
There should be a stone or concrete floor, water under pressure, and 
either sewer connection, or such drainage from house and grounds 
as will carry away all liquids in an inoffensive manner. The offal 
rendering room should be a detached building, and rendering of 
offal should not be pei*mitted within the neighborhood of any human 
habitation, unless it is done with proper equipment to prevent nui- 
sance. Walls of slaughter room are preferably of some non-absorb- 
ent material. If of wood they must be frequently painted or white- 
washed. The building must be screened so as effectually to exclude 
flies. Unless meat is taken away immediately after slaughter, there 
should be a cooler, clean and well kept, on the premises. Leaving 
the meat all night in these places in warm weather, as is the custom. 
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should not be permitted. Floors, walls and all surfaces, utensils, 
clothin|[, and hands of workmen should be kept clean. The stand- 
ards of a kitchen are not unreasonable for a slaughter house. The 
yard should be kept free from accumulations. No uncooked offal 
should be fed, for reasons already given. 

(3) There should be an examination of all animals prior to 
slaughter, since certain diseases can best be detected at that time. 
All animals in the yard may be examined at one time, each one being 
marked with a lead and wire tag in the ear, which must not be re- 
moved until after slaughter, and final inspection. The carcass and 
internal organs of all animals should be carefully examined by a 
duly qualified. inspector. It is not absolutely necessary that the in- 
spector should always be present at the time of slaughter. If the 
carcass, together with the internal organs, and the head with the 
original tag, be placed together, so that they can be identified, the in- 
spector who has not been present at slaughter, can do his work when 
he arrives. This answers the objection made at Owatonna, that the 
butchers could not wait to find and bring an inspector whenever they 
wished to slaughter an animal. 

(4) Animals and carcasses which are found unfit for food should 
be marked with a condemned tag, and destroyed under the eye of the 
inspector, either by rendering in the offal tank, or by burial after the 
carcass has been treated to some substance (kerosense or coloring 
matter) which would render it impossible to be used for food. Good 
meat should be so stamped, and no other meat, except that bearing 
the Federal inspection stamp, should be permitted sale, that buyers 
may have a guarantee, and honest dealers may be protected. 

(5) Inspection should insure the sanitary handling of meat from 
the time of slaughter to the delivery to consumers. 

(6) Inspection should be under the local health department, and 
the inspector should not be a practicing veterinarian, bound up with 
the interests of stock raisers in the vicinity, so that he might hesitate 
to condemn unfit animals coming from certain sources. 

The above requirements as to building and equipment would dis- 
qualify most of the little country slaughter houses seen in Minnesota 
and other states. This would tend powerfully to make the butchers 
unite to build and equip, and use jointly, a suitable slaughter house. 
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There are great and obvious advantages of economy in this plan. 
Also with the lessened number of places to inspect, the work of in- 
spection becomes correspondingly easier. In small cities it is feasible 
for one person to perform both meat and milk inspection, and numer- 
ous other duties of public sanitation. I was interested to learn that at 
the State Asylum for the Insane, at Rochester, the meat supply for 
patients is protected in the way that some of the citizens of Roches- 
ter strove without success, to protect the meat supply of the city. 
If we persist in neglecting to take care of ourselves in such imporant 
matters of public sanitation, perhaps the asylum where people are 
"taken care of" is the proper place for us ! 

"Meat Markets" will be treated of in the first section of the next 
chapter on "Markets and Food Factories." 



MARKETS AND FOOD FACTORIES 

» 

Under this head will be discussed : 

(a) Meat Markets. 

(b) Bakeries and Restaurant Kitchens. 

(c) Confectionery and Ice Cream Factories. 

In reporting, I do not wish to be specific enough to identify the 
places. In several of the cities volunteer periodical inspection has 
been, or is about to be, inaugurated, and already some of the places 
criticised at the time of my visit, are reported to me as being so im- 
proved, that it would be an injustice to publish now the shortcomings 
of three months or more ago. Therefore, while endeavoring to give 
a just impression of conditions generally throughout the State, I 
shall avoid too specific reference to individual establishments. 

Meat Markets.* 

Of the cities visited, Brainerd had rather the best markets, from 
the point of view of sanitation. Two of the four markets visited 
left little to be desired, and all four were well above the average 
for small cities. Two of the four had clean and odorless slaughter 
rooms in the rear of their markets. In Albert Lea and Eveleth 
were found several creditable markets, and none that were notably 
bad. The markets in Fergus Falls are quite good, except for the 
extraordinary ntunber of flies found in them. A market on Broad- 
way, Rochester, and another on Central avenue, Faribault, were 
considerably above the average. One on Fifth avenue in St. Cloud 
would belong in this class except for the dimly-lighted sausage 
room situated between the front and rear rooms. 

Yet the markets inspected, with very few exceptions, were found 
to have the following faults : 

1. Meat on wall or counter, or both, exposed to flies and dust. 



*\ did not inspect meat markets in Minneapolis and St Paul. 
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and to handling by customers. (Only in one market, in Albert Lea, 
did I observe a metal railing to keep hands off the meat on the 
counter.) 

2. Barrels, crates, etc., sitting directly on the floor of salesroom 
and cooler instead of upon platforms which would permit cleaning 
under and around them. Many of these barrels were imcovered 
and there were flies in the pickled meats, etc. 

3. Many flies, especially in the rear rooms where sausage is pre- 
pared. In several cases there were no screens upon rear windows 
and doors adjacent to alleys where piles of manure bred flies. In 
other instances, front or rear screen doors were found propped 
open. There were many ill-fitted screens. 

4. Knives and other small utensils stuck in uncleanable spaces 
back of boards fixed along the wall, or in greasy leather straps. 

5. Lack of proper facilities for washing hands. In no single in- 
stance did I find hot and cold water, soap and a clean towel in con- 
junction; in fact I nowhere found hot water for washing hands, 
and very seldom more than a cold water faucet over a slop sink at 
which the hands could be merely rinsed. 

On the other hand, nearly every one of the markets had good an'^ 
clean meat blocks and marble counters in the salesroom, and sales- 
rooms generally were clean, no matter what the deficiencies in the 
rear apartments. In some cases, however, the counter hid a dirty 
floor and untidy shelves behind, and meat scraps are dropped into 
unsanitary wooden containers which, I fear, convey it to the sau- 
sage department. 

The temperature of the coolers in several of the markets ap- 
peared not to be low enough, and in one market in Owatonna and 
one in Faribault, mouldy and putrefying meat was found in the 
cooler. In a market in Rochester, two in Owatonna, one in Man- 
kato, and one in St. Cloud, exceedingly dirty, cobwebby coolers were 
found, some of them containing live flies, while in nearly all the 
cities were one or two ill-kept coolers. In one market in Rochester 
a calf with the pelt on was hanging directly over a large vat of 
sausage meat sitting on the floor of the cooler. One hairy leg was 
resting in the meat. A somewhat similar situation was found in two 
of the markets in Eveleth. One of the dirty coolers mentioned in 
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Owatonna had several calves with the pelts on hanging in direct 
contact with other cut meat, which was also in contact with the 
filthy, mouldy walls of the cooler. 

Another almost universal fault was the greasy, filthy inside of 
the cooler door, where it was pushed open by the hand. In one of 
the places where there was very evident preparation for the ex- 
pected inspection, I found a large area freshly planed off of the 
door, as if there had not been time to clean it. The proprietor 
laughed when I remarked upon some overlooked remnants of shav- 
ings upon the floor. 

The place where sausages are made should be the cleanest part 
of an establishment. As a rule, the reverse was the case. Walls 
and ceilings were often dirty, and windows very seldom ^ aneft 
Rough and cracked wooden work benches, containir 'ig 

grease and meat, and really filthy wooden blocks ^ ... .if 

were often found in the rear of immaculate s?' 
was the floor properly cleaned, even when there 
purpose. Two sausage rooms were found in cellai 
ventilation and natural light came through the side 
over which people were continually walking. Dust ax. 
the street also entered. One of these basement sausa^ 
however, (in Albert Lea) was clean and well kept, with a s. 
washing the hands. The other, in Faribault, was reached by . 
stairs, and was generally dirty. There was no provision for wa. 
ing hands, and in fact no water supply of any kind, except that a 
water closet with ventilation only into the sausage room, was being 
installed. There was a wooden vat of vile smelling offal and a 
notably filthy work bench for the preparation of sausage meat. 

In a majority of the markets inspected, the small pieces of meat 
about to be chopped for sausage were kept in dirty and vile-smell- 
ing wooden barrels ; apparently the scraps from several days cutting 
were accumulated in these barrels. This sausage meat was often 
of a most unappetizing color, odor and appearance. In many in- 
stances the sausage grinders were not properly cleaned, and men 
who were afforded no proper facilities for washing dipped up the 
ground meat with their hands. In one market, in Rochester, I sum- 
moned courage to ask a man engaged in this work to show me liis 
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hands. They were seamed with black lines, and the nails were 
broken and dirty. 

Lard is sometimes made in the sausage room ; sometimes the ren- 
dering is done in a rear room or shed. In two markets I found the 
lard kettle in an unscreened lean-to, directly under wooden ceilings 
coated with filth and liberally festooned with cobwebs. In one of 
these places livers and hearts were hanging against the walls. The 
top of a large can of lard-settlings was literally peppered with flies. 
I turned over the surface, and found the flies in undiminished num- 
bers. I told the proprietor I thought the flies were in the lard when 
it was cooked, but he insisted that they had lighted on the top after 
<o^ #^ "^ qg^ch successive pouring of the settlings. He assured me that usually 
^^^/^ ^^ere were but few flies about and that he had taken down the fly 
A^^' ^^'^eens only the day before. However, I pointed out the festoons 
>w "^c*^ %^ ^f >^^ack cobwebs on the outside of the window, and suggested that 
^^ ^^ '^there had been no screens all summer. Thereupon, with a gesture 
'^^. ^/>A ^ of disgust he left us, to serve his customers in the front of the 
^ ^ establishment. I must here mention a very disagreeable matter, 

:>^ ^ hoping it may impress the necessity of insisting upon better per- 

^ •' sonal habits of those who handle our food, as well as proper facili- 

ties for washing the hands in all such places. This man was ob- 
served to blow his nose with his fingers, wipe his hand upon his 
apron and proceed thus to the front room to cut a steak for a cus- 
tomer. The fact that one cannot judge a market by the front door 
is illustrated in this instance, inasmuch as the salesroom was espe- 
cially attractive, with marble walls and counters and handsomely 
tiled floors and window space. The refrigerator, however, had a 
wooden floor, and the meat hung directly in contact with dirty walls, 
no dust layer was used in sweeping, and a water closet opened 
directly upon the sausage room, which was an untidy and dirty 
place. 

The lard press is often a loathsome thing in appearance and the 
refuse looks as if filthy substances must have passed through the 
press. If only clean fat were used, I do not see why the refuse 
should look as if it contained black dirt. Lard is sometimes poorly 
cared for after it is made. An uncovered barrel of lard in an Owa- 
tonna market contained many flies, and in St. Cloud an open cask 
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of lard standing under a shelf, upon which was a clutter of various 
articles, including old shoes, had many live worms on its surface. 

A few more words about the lack of washing facilities : In most 
of the markets there seems to have been no intentional provision, as 
indicated by the lack of soap and towels. The sink, with cold wa- 
ter, was not installed for that purpose, even though one may rinse 
the hands under the faucet. In one market, in Rochester, the reply 
to my question about a towel, was, "It has gone to the laundry this 
week." In other places I was told that the men wiped their hands 
on their aprons. In a few of the markets which I have denominated 
the best, there were roller towels of varying degrees of freshness. 
The prevailing rule was, no towel of any kind and an apparent 
absence of expectation that anyone should want to wash his hands ! 
The presence of a mirror, comb and brush was noted in several 
sausage rooms where towel and soap were counted a superfluity. 

In ten of the markets inspected I found water closets opening 
directly off of the sausage room, and with no ventilation except into 
this room. In most cases, the closet was merely partitioned off, 
without a ceiling. In almost every instance these closets were neg- 
lected to the point of filthiness, and in two instances they did not 
properly flush. One very filthy closet, in a market in Waseca, was 
presumably ventilated by a stovepipe, but the door stood open to the 
sausage room. I found one of these closets in a Duluth market. 
This proprietor was arrested last February, at the instance of the 
local board of health, and was fined $100.00 for bad sanitation, and 
for selling immature veal. It is probable that ere this the closet 
has been interdicted. In three other instances I found closets of an 
old unsanitary pattern in the cellars underneath meat markets. In 
many places, dirty out-door closets were used. It was very rare ^o 
find modem closets in well-ventilated rooms apart from the mar- 
kets. This, by the way, is as true of bakeries and candy factories as 
of meat markets. 

It is highly important that closets opening into rooms where food 
is prepared should not be merely interdicted from use, as I have seen 
done in some cities, where the doors are padlocked by the authori- 
ties. They must be removed root and branch. Otherwise, the 
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water seal of the unflushed closet will be broken and sewer gas will 
be admitted to the rooms. 

The presence of dogs or cats in meat markets or other places 
where food is manufactured or stored, is highly objectionable. I 
found a dog and cats in one market in St. Cloud, and a cat in a 
cooler of another market in that city. Cats were found in a Still- 
water market also. Rats and mice should be kept out by cement 
floors and metal lath or linings and by the use of traps. 

Killing in rear rooms on the premises was admittedly done in two 
markets in Brainerd, and one in Rochester ; all three of these being 
among the most sanitary of the markets inspected, and proving that, 
with proper water supply, sewer connection and proper care, this 
work can be done within the city without giving oflFence. In another 
market in Rochester, also one in Owatonna, and one in Waseca, 
calves and lambs were killed in unsanitary sausage rooms, made 
more unsanitary by this practice. It was reported to me that killing 
was done, against local regulations, in the basement of a market in 
Waseca. The proprietor stoutly denied it, and was willing that I 
should go down the cellar stairs to see. I found nothing, but in 
leaving the market, I noticed another stairway to the front of the 
cellar. On going down these stairs, I found fresh blood and hides, 
to prove that killing had been done there, that day.* 

It is a common practice to kill chickens on the premises. They 
are sometimes kept alive in cellars, in neglect of proper sanitation, 
so to constitute a nuisance. I sometimes found chickens soaking in 
tubs of none too clean water (to increase their weight), or stored on 
dirty ice, in dirty chests. 

Bakeries and Restaurant Kitchens. 

I inspected bakeries in all cities except St. Peter and Crookston. 
In many of the smaller cities all of the bakeries were inspected. In 
the larger cities this was impossible. In each city I endeavored to 
find samples of the best and worst. 

By far the best bakeries were found in Minneapolis. Two estab- 



*It seems only justice to say that this was not the market of the butcher 
who has recently been enjoined by the State Board of Health from using his 
slaughter house upon the edge of town. 
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li^ements, one turning out 30,000 loaves a day, and the other 2,000, 
iw^ere the finest bakeries I have ever seen. In the larger one, the 
^walls are lined with enameled bricks, the hardwood floors, tables, 
«tc., are spotlessly clean, and bread is made with the minimum 
amount of contact with the human hand. Ample provisions for 
iTirashing hands, and even bath rooms, in connection with the dress^ 
ing rooms, are provided for the employes. The only faults noted 
in this establishment were a few wooden proof boxes for raising 
dough, used only when the metal boxes are overcrpwded, and some 
defects in methods of cleaning the mixing troughs. The proprietor 
immediately acknowledged these deficiencies, and indicated that he 
would correct them. Most of the interior of this bakery may be 
seen through large windows on the street. 

The smaller of the two bakeries above mentioned is in connection 
with a down town store, and I was pleased to observe, by the way, 
that in this store, almost all of the food on sale, except the confec- 
tionery, was protected by glass. The bakery itself, which may be 
seen form the salesroom, presents a beautiful appearance, with tiled 
floor and oven, enameled metal walls, and all modem conveniences, 
including a sanitary wash bowl, with hot and cold water, soap and 
towels.* The bakers are immaculate in their white suits and caps. 
However, a small side room, where pans and utensils are cleaned, 



♦Ideal washing arrangements for all such places would consist of porcelain 
waste bowl under "hot" and "cold" faucets discharging through same out- 
let, so that temperature can be regulated at will ; liquid soap, nail brushes, and 
small individual hand towels (or sanitary paper towels) used once only. 

A very cheap but first-class antiseptic Hqui4 soap may be made by dis- 
solving ten parts of ordinary green soap in 100 parts of distilled water, add- 
ing one part lysol. Boiling water is necessary for rapid solution, but the 
ingredients, if mixed and shaken occasionally, will go into perfect solution 
in a week. Distilled water or very pure rainwater must be used, else the soap 
will partly preciptate. Brushes must be used to get hands, and especially 
nails, clean. These should be kept in a covered glass jar filled with denatured 
alcohol, which acts both as an antiseptic and a preservative to the brush. As 
a matter of both economy and convenience, some one of the liquid soap 
containers on the market should be placed above the bowl The hands should 
be soaped and scrubbed with the liquid soap only, and then washed under run- 
ning water. It is best to have no stopper in the bowL 
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IS much crowded and lacking convenience. If this room also, were 
in sight of the public, it would doubtless be brought up to a better 
standard. 

Two excellent small bakeries were found in Duluth, both on W. 
Superior street, one of them being in connection with a restaurant. 
I saw nothing to criticize in this place. In the other place, the only 
fault observed was a water-closet opening oflF the bakeroom. This 
had been condemned by the local Board of Health some time before. 
The door was padlocked. This closet should be removed. The 
water in the trap of an unused closet evaporates and admits sewer 
gas.* In a small bakery on Third street and First avenue, in Fari- 
bault, was noted no fault, except that not quite all the food in the 
salesroom was under glass. A fine, clean, lunch room kitchen was 
found on Superior street, in Duluth. The proprietor was fighting 
the flies that came in from the dirty alley. 

The following faults were found in a large majority of the bake- 
ries inspected : 

1. Exposure of food in salesroom to dust, handling, and the many 
flies found in these places. — ^An exception as to exposure was found 
in a clean bakery on First street, in Duluth, and two bakeries in 
Rochester, and one in St. Cloud ; but this apparent care for sanita- 
tion proved to have been misleading when I entered the rear rooms 
of the bakeries in the two smaller cities named. In one of the Roch- 
ester bakeries, pans of cream puffs were sitting on the dirty floor 
of the poorly lighted and ventilated bake room, where cats were 
making themselves at home. The other one was dirty and infested 
with cockroaches, and there was black lines of dirt on the flour in 
the bins which had sifted in between the sections of the dirty covers. 
In the St. Cloud bakery, just referred to, the flour in the bin bore 
the same black lines from the same cause, and the proof box and 
utensils were dirty. 



*In a bakery in Albert Lea, also one in Rochester, I found unused water 
closets in the basement. In Mankato such a closet with the door standing 
open, was found off a small domestic bakery. It was in use a storeroom. 
The family washing was in progress in this dark, cluttered and filthy place; 
no ventilation, a comb and brush ; a dog and pups. 
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2. Failure to store flour and other commodities out of reach of 
rats, mice and other vermin, and to afford protection from dust and 
dirt. — Sacks of flour are stored upon the floor, where cats and dogs 
roam at will in search of rats and mice. When the flour is sifted, 
dust and dirt from the outside of the bag goes into the hopper. I ob- 
served this process in one of the large bakeries in St. Paul. In a 
large and popular one in Minneapolis, I found mincemeat, frosting, 
and other materials uncovered in a dirty room, crowded with many 
employes. Utensils generally were dirty. The employes used a 
steep, and almost pitch-dark stairway, so dirty it could most con- 
veniently be cleaned with a hoe. . 

3. Lack of ventilation, — In some cases the windows are fixed so 
that they cannot be opened. In one large bakery in St. Paul, all 
windows and doors were closed, and the exhaust fan with which 
the place was equipped, was not -working. I was told by an employe 
that the fan was seldom in operation, and the air was bad. In sev- 
eral of the smaller bakeries throughout the State, there are no heat- 
ed proof boxes for raising dough, and the whole bakeroom is kept 
tightly closed, under a high temperature, for that purpose. In a few 
of the bakeries and restaurants furnished with a ventilating skylight, 
there was much dust and cobwebs, liable to fall down upon the 
tables below. 

4. Use of wooden proof boxes, troughs and bowls which cannot 
be cleansed, — Proof boxes are closed cupboards fitted with 
racks for holding pans of dough. Steam is introduced for heat and 
moisture. Many of these cupboards are incredibly filthy. In some 
instances quantities of old rubbish, including old hats, shoes, rub- 
bers, and undershirts, were found in the bottom. In Albert Lea, a 
dog was found in one of them. (The dog was alive.) The ceiling 
inside is often festooned with cobwebs, and inhabited by spiders. 
The racks are blackened and thickly coated with filth. When a pan 
is withdrawn, dirt is shed upon the pans below. In at least half ot 
the wooden proof boxes examined, cockroaches were found, some- 
times in swarms. Occasionally "water bugs" were found, too. 
Wooden proof boxes are an abomination, and should be abolished. 
I have scarcely ever found one, in Minnesota or elsewhere, really 
clean and in fit condition. Metal proof boxes should be substituted. 
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In some instances, metal or wooden racks are loaded with the loaves 
of dough and pushed into a room. This room should be metal lined, 
else the heat and dampness caused by the steam will almost inev- 
itably attract vermin. 

Wooden mixing troughs and bowls absorb grease, and when even 
a little neglected, become very unsanitary, indeed. They are liable 
to crack, after which they cannot be properly cleaned. Metal is 
much better for all such uses. Cracks in the wood often harbor 
vermin. The presence of cockroaches and other vermin is one of . 
the most loathsome features in food factories. In the places most 
infested, I found no evidence of any effort to be rid of them. In a 
well kept restaurant kitchen in Minneapolis, I noted a few of these 
pests around the sink, and was told that a man was paid a stated 
sum weekly to come and rid the place of them. I said that unless 
he planned to nurse his job indefinitely he would have advised them 
to get rid of the broken zinc linings about the sink. In one bakery 
in Winona, was found by far the worst infestation of cockroaches 
I have ever seen, except at the almshouse in Duluth. All assorted 
sizes not only swarmed in the cupboards, but over floors, walls and 
doors. Cockroaches are nocturnal in habit, and when they can be 
readily observed in the day time, it is proof that they have literally 
taken possession of the place, and have not been scared by pursuit. 
In this place, in Winona, there were five mice in a trap, old slippers 
in the proof box, and at least a ton of ashes, with egg shells and 
other refuse, on the floor by the oven. 

5. Failure properly to clean ovens, mixing troughs, pans and 
utensils, — (This was noticeable in many bakeries where floors, walls 
and tables were fairly clean.) In quite a number of establishments 
throughout the State, rye bread is baked directly on the oven floor, 
which has been heated by a fire on its surface. Ashes are cleaned 
away with a swab fixed pn a long pole. In nine cases out of ten this 
swab was an absolutely filthy old rag, and, when asked for, was 
often found attached to the pole, upon a dirty floor, or upon the 
ground, outside the back door. In two or three instances it appeared 
that a fresh gunnysack was used each time. In most cases the same 
swab is probably used until worn out. 

In a very few instances are troughs, patent mixers, and bread and 
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cake pans cleaned in any other way than by casual scraping and 
greasing. Bakers would gravely assure me that discolored and rancid 
containers needed no other treatment, and that baking tins are ster- 
ilized in the oven, which is all that is necessary. However, many of 
them had foreign deposits in grooves and comers which would not 
be tolerated by any proper housewife in her kitchen. In two in- 
stances, it was Stated that mixers, pans, etc., were periodically 
cleansed with lye, and their good appearance bore out this statement. 
Even in some establishments with clean floors, walls and tables, 
there was failure to keep clean the sieves, frames, rolling pin han- 
dles, drawer-pulls, door-knobs and other objects with which the 
hand comes into contact. In many of the bakeries, surfaces gener- 
ally were coated with dirty dough from contact of hands, which in 
turn come into contact with our food. To facilitate cleaning, paint- 
ing and whitewashing, it is best to have all tables, work benches and 
shelves so that they be easily removed from the walls, and indeed, 
from the room. 

6. Defects of sanitation in handling and storage of baked goods 
in bakeries, — ^It is sometimes said in excuse of unsanitary handling 
of dough, that the process of baking will sterilize it, anyway. But 
even this poor excuse cannot be made for unsanitary handling of 
the baked goods, since they are not reheated after being brought 
into our homes. Therefore, any lack of cleanliness in treatment of 
the finished product is especially objectionable. I have already 
spoken of the failure to protect baked goods from dust and .flies in 
the salesroom. In the best bakeries, bread, cake and pies, when 
taken from the oven, are placed upon clean metal racks. In the 
average bakery they are placed on dirty wooden racks. Even when 
laid upon pans, the pan, when removed, drags dirt from the rack 
down onto the goods below. Sweeping is often done with these 
goods uncovered. In one of the high-class bakeries in Minneapolis 
(not either of the two denominated the best), I found a man sweep- 
ing the floor and raising a dust within two feet of a rack containing 
many delicate frosted cakes and pies. In a bakery in Faribault, a 
man was sweeping and raising a noticeable dust, while many pans 
of freshly baked bread and dough rested upon the floor. Five cats 
were roaming at large in this establishment. In a St. Cloud base- 
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ment bakery, much bread was stored alongside of and beneath the 
stairs. Among other deficiencies in this bakery was noted the dirty 
brush with which the bread was "washed." There were five cats 
about, and the dirty wooden proof box was inhabited by spiders and 
"grand-daddy long-legs." Old proof boxes are used in some baker- 
ies for storage of bread, also. In two instances, on opening the doors, 
great numbers of cockroaches could be seen running over the loaves. 
In two Scandinavian bakeries "hardtack" was found strung on very 
dirty wooden racks. But the greatest offence, as the greatest men- 
ace to health, consists in handling food with unwashed hands. In 
one Minneapolis bakery the reply to my question on this subject was, 
that the employes washed their hands "in a pail, or anything." In 
Albert Lea a refuse pail containing eggshells and table scrapings, 
was pointed out as the wash dish. No towels were provided in these 
places. In a Winona bakery, a filthy rag was snatched down and a 
clean towel substituted for my inspection. In one Waseca bakery, 
hot and cold water for washing was provided, but there were more 
than enough other defects in sanitation to counter-balance this ex- 
cellence. In one large St. Paul bakery were two wash bowls and six 
filthy roller towels, for thirty-five employes. 

7. T^ailure to protect bread in transit from the bakery to the con- 
sumer, — I found no city in Minnesota requiring that bread should 
be wrapped for delivery. St. Cloud, following the recent agitation 
about the bakeries there, has passed an excellent ordinance requir-i 
ing all bakers and venders of bakery goods to comply with a new 
ruling of the health department, which requires the protection of all 
bread, cakes, etc., from dust, and flies, the wrapping of all bread in 
oiled or waxed paper, and the enclosure of all pies, cakes and cook- 
ies in pasteboard boxes. I cannot refrain from quoting the follow- 
ing words from an interview with one of the bakers, commenting 
on the new ordinance : "I will say, right here, that Mrs. Crane was 
right when she said that the people would only need to demand a 
thing to get it." A few bakeries, here and there, voluntarily wrap 
part of their bread in paraffined paper, but this was quite unusual. 
Many tales were told to me by housewives about the disgusting way 
in which they themselves had seen bread handled by delivery boys 
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who took it out of the wagon wearing gloves used in driving the 
horses, cording it up loaf by loaf upon dirty shelves, and even stand- 
ing it on the door mat when the grocery store to which it was des- 
tined, was not yet open. In Minneapolis, I saw a man descend from 
the seat of a delivery wagon and place the unwrapped loaves in a 
basket to carry into one of the leading stores of the city. I in- 
spected this wagon, and found bread and cake resting upon dirty 
papers and dirty, bare wooden shelves. I sometimes ask housewives 
if they have ever noticed the bottom of bread loaves to have dis- 
colorations, indicating that they have rested on dirty surfaces. Some 
have told me yes, but that they never thought of the cause before. 
We would better prohibit the sticking of stamps on bare loaves, and 
require wrapping of all such goods. 

Something must be said about the basement and cellar bakeries, 
candy kitchens, etc. I am informed that there are but a few of these 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and that the State Board of Health and 
State Department of Labor seek to abolish them. There is a provi- 
sion of the State law forbidding the installation of new basement 
bakeries, or reopening any which has been closed for six months. 
How thoroughly this is enforced, I do not know. Every community 
should look into the matter. 

Food factories wholly or mainly underground are very objection- 
able, because they afford such unhealthful surroundings for em- 
ployes; darkness, bad air, and dampness. Ground air is unwhole- 
some. Air admitted through pavement gratings is laden with dirt. 
Though underground r6oms are thought to be cool, it is found that 
the high temperature of bakeries is not so easily radiated through 
the ground as through ordinary walls, with ordinary windows. Bak- 
ers are rated by actuaries as engaged in an unhealthful occupation, 
because of the heat and inhalation of flour dust; add to these, life 
underground, in dampness, bad air and semi-darkness, and often 
with night work, and it is certainly time for the law to interfere. 
All these unsanitary conditions favor multiplication of germs and 
vermin, which aflFect the product. In Minneapolis was found a small 
basement bakery, with a wooden floor, four feet or more under- 
ground. "Water bugs" were found, not only upon the floor, but 
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upon the sides of the oven.* In another unusually clean, basement 
bakery a wooden floor was probably responsible for many cock- 
roaches and water bugs. A cellar candy factory was also found re- 
ceiving air and dust from over the sidewalk, but otherwise quite 
clean, except that a dirty pair of stairs led to the ground floor. In 
St. Paul is a rather large cellar bakery (with a handsome salesroom 
above), where men work night and day in two shifts. The air was 
very foul, and it was noted by all the party that the workmen were 
sickly looking. One was coughing, and stated that he had been 
coughing for two months. The place was dirty, and bowls, imple- 
ments, etc., were coated with dirty dough. There were cockroaches 
about the sink and in the flour. There was an unventilated toilet off 
of a rear room communicating with the bakery. We saw a beautiful 
chocolate layer cake placed directly upon a filthy table. Possibly if 
the public does not concern itself about the conditions under which 
men work, these men cannot be expected to concern themselves with 
the cleanliness of the product. Another cellar bakery in St. Paul (a 
small one, with very attractive show window), was almost totally 
dark, and totally dirty, with heavy cobwebs hanging over the work 
table, cats walking over the open flour barrels, and ancient dough 
adhering to troughs and mixing bowls. Two trained nurses in our 
party thought the baker might be affected with tuberculosis. In Du- 
luth, the candy and ice cream for a very handsome "parlor,*' is made 
in the cellar beneath. The place is clean, but street dirt must blow 
down upon the candy, which is made in the front part of the cellar, 
whenever the small windows below the pavement are open.' 

Not all the underground establishments are in the large cities. 
There is one in Owatonna, which, I was informed, by the proprie- 
tor, had been recently much improved by orders from the State 
Board of Health. In Albert Lea was found a basement bakery, 
which, however, aside from the serious defect of its being in the 
basement, was the best equipped, and one of the cleanest found in 
any of the cities. The establishment was rat-and-vermin proof, the 
floors and walls being of concrete and the flour being stored in a 



*In this bakery the oven and smoke pipe are dangerously near unprotected 
wooden laths. 
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space completely surrounded by small meshed wire. The flour bins 
are of galvanized iron and there was one proof box of concrete and 
steel and most of the mixing bowls and troughs are metal. There 
are metal racks for the loaves of bread.* 

In Mankato was found a large and popular establishment manu- 
facturing bread, candy and ice cream, with a restaurant and lodging 
house in connection. The cellar is divided into three compartments : 
The rear one, used as a bakery, is more than half above ground ; the 
front one, where the candy is made, gets light and air only through 
the sidewalk openings; the middle compartment is totally without 
light and ventilation, and is a dirty, rat-infested place. The candy 
room and bakery also, were in a very unsanitary condition. There 
was a wooden floor in the candy room. The bake room was fur- 
nished with an iron sink with hot and cold water, a dirty towel, and 
brush and comb. Cellar food factories are bad things at best. When 
there is failure to keep them clean, they become superlatively bad. 

Confectionery and Ice Creun Fadlories. 

A few paragraphs about the sanitation of confectionery and ice 
creamt factories will suffice, since it can be said in a general way, 
that the criticisms as to exposure in salesroom, contamination by 
flies, and lack of proper washing facilities, etc., hold as true of these 
places as of bakeries. Candy, like bread, is eaten without re-steriliza- 
tion by cooking; and the fact that the sticky surface holds what- 
ever comes in contact with it, and that it is eaten so largely by chil- 
dren, should make for a special care in protecting it. If people were 
more observant they might see counter trays of cakes and sweet- 
meats handled, breathed upon, and coughed upon by whole proces- 
sions of people. We are not very nice so long as we tolerate these 
things. It is important for every city carefully to examine into the 
purity of the ice cream as well as to the percentage of butter fat 



"^It was almost amusing to find in this clean place a glass and comb in the 
bakeroom ! These toilet conveniences are quite plentiful, however, in bakeries 
where no provisions for personal cleanliness are found. 

tMany of the larger ice cream factories are in connection with creameries, 
and matters pertaining to the handling of the milk and cream used, will be 
discussed under the head of "Milk Supply." 
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contained therein. The report of the Health Officer of the City of 
Montclair, New Jersey, for the year 1908, gives the following facts : 
The percentage of butter fat ranged from 7 2-10 to 16. And the 
number of bacteria per cubic centimeter ranged from 350,000 to 
52,000,000. All but two of the samples contained gelatine, and one 
was colored with coal tar dye. Dr. Chester H. Wells, the health 
officer, concludes by saying: "More frequent analyses and inspec- 
tions will be made during the coming year, and all poor supplies 
will be excluded from the town. The results of the analyses of 
samples will be published." 

The frequency of so-called "ptomaine poisoning" from ice. cream 
is not to be wondered at. 

Syrups at soda fountains are commonly left uncovered. Spoons 
and glasses are seldom properly washed and sterilized. A hurried 
mere rinsing, in cold water, is the rule. Every consideration which 
would lead to abolition of the public drinking cup, would lead to a 
demand for scrupulous cleaning of the spoons and glasses, and in- 
deed of all spoons, glasses, cups and forks, which come into contact 
with lips of a miscellaneous public. 

In one place in St. Paul it was claimed that all spoons and glasses 
were carried to the kitchen and washed and thoroughly scalded be- 
fore being used again. 

In another place (in Minneapolis), I found the glasses well 
washed, but all candy and fruit syrups were exposed, candies were 
made in the basement reached by a filthy stairway, close to some of 
the tables; there is no proper dressing room for the female em- 
ployes; trays of candy were on the floor, and the starch room 
(where marshmallows, etc., are powdered), was draped in fantastic 
manner by cobwebs, made white with starch. Notwithstanding 
these defects, the place, as a whole was remarkably well furnished 
and clean, and the proprietor, who, I am informed, has spent con- 
siderable money improving a rented place, assured me that he would 
hasten to remedy, as far as possible, the defects pointed out. 

Naturally, less care is bestowed on candy, etc., in the factory 
room than in the salesroom. In many places there were flies in the 
glucose barrel. Trays of freshly made candy or salted nuts were 
often found resting on the dirty floor where employes are con- 
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tinually passing, and where cats are walking about. In one place, 
in Albert Lea, I noted two cats, a dog and a rabbit happily installed 
in these sweet surronndings. 

Candy factories are as often superheated and poorly ventilated 
as bakeries. Possibly the creams and syrups are better handled 
when warm. In one candy factory in Mankato, where there were 
filthy wooden floors and papered walls and a water closet (with a 
filthy wash bowl and towel) opening into the ice cream room, the 
proprietor informed me that he never opened the windows, sum- 
mer or winter. In summer it was cooler to keep them closed. In 
winter to open them would waste heat. I inquired the use of a 
grating in the floor, and was informed that through this grating the 
air was taken out of the room, to the furnace, heated and returned 
again! 

In a large and high-class establishment in St Paul, much of the 
confectionery is made in an unventilated basement reached by dirty 
stairs. There is an unsanitary closet in the basement though not 
communicating directly with the candy room. In another candy 
room on the second floor was found a cracked and defaced candy 
table, a very dirty floor, wash basin furnished with cold water only, 
and towels "three times a week." The towels we saw must have 
been upon the ragged edge of retirement. 

The need of ample washing facilities is particularly marked in 
candy factories. Some of the sticky substances would hardly be 
removed by cold water, and there was often found evidence that 
the towel was chiefly depended upon. In chocolate-coating the 
workers immerse a good portion of the hand; in fact, I often saw 
the hand completely covered to the wrist. In one room where such, 
work was in progress, a small dirty tin wash pan on the stove was 
pointed out to me as the source of cleanliness. One cellar candy 
factory in Mankato supported a water closet* of the hopper type 
off of the room, but no convenience for washing hands. When 
questioned, the proprietor artlessly said that their young ladies 
never need to wash their hands! (And the confusing part of it 



♦Closets opening directly off of candy or ice cream rooms were found in 
Stillwater (2), Faribault (2), Mankato (2), Albert Lea (1). 

10 
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was that this place was considerably cleaner and better kept than 
the average !) 

In Faribault, (where conditions surrounding the manufacture of 
candy and ice cream are of special importance, because of the large 
population of young people in the educational institutions) I found 
an anomaly in a factory on Second street where the back rooms 
were actually better and cleaner than the front room. Even the 
windows were clean. However, two of the Faribault places expose 
much confectionery in the salesroom, and have work rooms in the 
cellar. One of these was found in a fair state of cleanliness and had 
been recently whitewashed. But there were two closets opening 
off of it, and a filthy washbowl and no towel ; peanuts on the floor, 
and a cat ; a wooden rimmed cream table which cannot be cleaned. 
The other place was reached by descending a filthy pair of stairs 
(off of which a blind closet opened), and presented a scene of aston- 
ishing disorder and dirt; mildew and tgg shells on the dirty floor; 
only light and air through pavement openings. 

I am told that at one time the city council of Faribault wished to 
appoint a sanitary inspector, but that the people would not have it, 
for fear it would "get into politics." A happy solution of the difii- 
culty might be the appointment of a good housekeeper. 

The cleanest and best establishment of this kind was found on 
St. Germain street in St. Cloud. Here the beautiful salesroom 
with tiled floor, where glasses, etc., are washed in hot soda and 
scalded, was only in keeping with the scrupulously clean work room 
with cement floor and stone tables, and hot and cold water for wash- 
ing. The serious faults are, that the work room is in the cellar, 
but with some light and ventilation from both ends ; that there is a 
clean but unventilated closet off the room; also that candy is ex- 
posed in the salesroom. It is a pity that an establishment so well 
conducted should not remedy its few defects, and above all, get 
up into the light and air. 

At Eveleth was found one very clean candy store on Grant street. 
Bread is sold and was wrapped. Most, but not all, goods were 
under cover. The candy for another store was made in a small 
untidy room, the screen door propped open for convenience of the 
workers, but still more to the convenience of the flies. But the 



^ 
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worst candy store found anywhere was in Eveleth. It is a small 
place much patronized by school children. Candy is sold but not 
made here. The unspeakable conditions in this slum in the midst 
of a progressive city of 7,000 will be described under the head of 
"Housing." 

A big reputation for a product is no guarantee of cleanliness and 
sanitatioir surrounding its production. There is a candy factory on 
the ground floor troat of a business street in St. Paul, which 
keeps the shade on the street tig^y drawn. The wooden floor was 
covered with sawdust, which. did not have the aq[4>earance of being 
freshly laid. Several open pails containing ingredients, were 
standing on the floor where employes passed and repassed. Shirts 
and outside clothing were hanging on the wall above food materials. 
A pile of dirty gunny sacks and many dirty rags lying about, use 
unknown ; dirt in the frosting ; sink and towels dirty ; nougat paste 
in pail on floor by the sink ; filthy cloth holder lying on the shelled 
peanuts; dirty bench, holders and handles to utensils. We went 
from this place to the very attractive salesroom across the street, 
but did not purchase. 

The immense desirability of having women patrons of markets 
and food factories inspect these places with a housekeeper's eye is 
signally illustrated in Mankato. After having inspected all of 
the bakeries and many of the meat markets and food factories of 
that city I stated that, taken altogether, they were the worst found 
in the State,* and that I did not find one to be recommended. 

Following my departure the bakers held an indignation meet- 
ing, roundly denying and denouncing my findings and breathing 
threatenings of a lawsuit.t However, the Mayor and Health Ofii- 
cer and several prominent men and women of the city had accom- 
panied me. The Mayor issued a public warning that they should clean 
up within ten days, when another inspection would be made by him- 



*With those of Winona in close competition. 

tWhat I am about to relate, has been so heralded over the State as the 
result of the actions of the bakers themselves that I do not feel as if I were 
violating propriety in giving this instance, and wh^t followed, as an encourage- 
ment to other cities. 
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self and others. Meantime, a suggestion I had offered to the women 
about periodical inspections, with the use of a score card and publica- 
tion of a "white list," had been acted upon. The "housekeepers' com- 
mitee" merely announced its readiness to inspect where application 
was made. Not only bakers, but many other dealers in foods, hast- 
ened to request inspection.* Several rounds of inspections have 
been made and the "white list," apprising all purchasers in Mankato 
of the names of those dealers whose places are in proper sanitary 
condition, is published weekly in the papers. Some of the bakers, 
butchers and others, who were highly indignant at criticism three 
months ago, are much delighted, now that criticisms showing them 
just where they fall short, have enabled them to amend their faults 
and get upon the white list. 

One most valuable result has been that mercant-tenants, finding 
that certain low marks on their cards are for defects in the building 
or its equipment, have been able to present a convincing case to the 
landlord. I quote from a letter of date January 19 : 

"I called at and , grocers, and found these gentle- 
men enthusiastic over the results of their first score card. Their 
low marks were all due to the building itself and they presented the 
card to the owner to prove to him how matters stood with them. 
Result: A newly-finished basement, a steel floor and ceilings, a 
new toilet, new sink, and a rest-room for the farmers' wives; this 
room to be equipped with desk, library table, easy chairs, etc, etc. 
Another place I visited bakery ; — ^has an entirely new, up- 
to-date toilet, and other property owners are being brought to time 
by their tenants. Now isn't that fine?" 

Periodical and frequent inspection, such as is carried on in Man- 
kato, is indispensable to secure permanent results. The State De- 
partment of Health has never had the funds to inspect except at rare 
intervals, nor can the inspector return presently to see whether his 
suggestions have been carried out. The women have the time, and 
the needed influence arising from their patronage, to keep these 
establishments up to the proper standard. 



♦The great flour mill at Mankato demanded inspection and received an 
O. K in the form of a most interesting article by the chairman, published in 
a local paper. 
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But the fact that one inspection will not suffice is forcibly illus- 
trated in Winona, where the women, stimulated by thie Public Health 
Association, whose origin and activities were explained uncjer the 
head of "Water Supply," inspected 52 places last spring, and made 
a concise and admirable report which was presented at the meeting 
of the State Federation of Women's Clubs and printed in the local 
papers. The work was so admirably done that I was glad to men- 
tion it as an example to the other cities visited. Nevertheless, on 
my visit in the fall I found these places, generally speaking, in very 
bad condition, as already indicated. I learn with pleasure that the 
"white list" plan, with periodical inspection, is about to be inaugu- 
rated by the same women to whom the honor belongs of having 
made the first thorough and comprehensive inspection of conditions 
surrounding the food supply of a Minnesota city. The "white list" 
is now under favorable discussion, if not already inaugurated, in 
Rochester and Fergus Falls, and at Waseca, where the Vigilance 
Committee of the City Improvement League has for some time done 
good work in improving conditions in the markets, etc.* 

In Fergus Falls I inspected a little bakery and restaurant where 
extraordinarily good cooking is done in a dirty little lean-to lined 
with tarred paper festooned with cobwebs and swarming with flies, 
and where there were cockroaches and spiders in the flour bin 
(doubtless to be sifted out) and the cuts of meat were kept in a 
remarkably dirty ice box. The irate proprietor was certain that if I 
would just go home and mind my own business, and if the Fergus 
Falls ladies would do the same, this world would be a vastly better 
place. 

It is precisely this view that the women I met in Minnesota do not 
s)mipathize with. In no branch of the work (unless it was that of 
"School Sanitation") did I find the women of the party so keenly 



'^'One of the cleanest and best groceries in the State, with no food exposed, 
on the street, was found in this little city. 

I inspected a few grocery stores in Waseca and Mankato and by special 
request of the Mayor of St Cloud, I inspected nearly all of the groceries 
as well as other places where food is handled. The Mayor had issued in- 
structions for everybody to clean up in anticipation of inspection. He is now 
vigorously pressing the requirement to keep clean. 



V 
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interested, as in the inspection of markets and food factories. For- 
tunately it is beginning to be realized that "pure food" means some- 
thing more than food free from intentional adulterations ; that pro- 
tection from adulterations of filth and disease-producing organisms 
is a co-ordinate though neglected branch of the pure food movement, 
and indeed the branch which makes the stronger appeal to aesthetics 
and decency. 

There are reasons why these matters should especially interest wo- 
men. They are the purchasers of food, and should feel responsibil- 
ity for what they set before their families. And whenever women 
feel this responsibiHty sufficiently to organize and do sustained work 
for self-pfotection, they will get clean food, because they demand it, 
just as they would get a certain brand of canned peas if they 
demanded that. 




^^. 



HYGIENE AND SANITATION OF 
SGHOOLHOUSES 

Fifty buildings in seventeen cities were inspected, in order to 
ascertain something as to the housing conditions in which the chil- 
dren and youth of Minnesota spend so great a proportion of their 
lives. The aim was to see something of the best and the worst in 
each city. 

The new high and grade school buildings in the Twin Cities, the 
Washington school in Duluth, the Eveleth and St. Peter high schools 
and the Franklin (grade) schools in Crookston, are fine examples 
of school architecture, leaving very little for criticism. Rochester, 
Albert Lea and Waseca have let contracts for new schools, and in 
many other cities I was informed that new schools are about to be 
built or extensive alterations in old buildings will be made. It is 
hoped that this report may cause buildings and plans to be tested 
by standard requirements for hygiene and sanitation. 

Crowding 

In many of the cities, especially those of more rapid growth, the 
floor capacity is considerably below the enrollment, resulting in over- 
crowding of rooms and over-working of teachers. The schools of 
Minneapolis are very crowded and have been so for some years. In 
1909 more than ten per cent of the school rooms (92 out of 892) 
were situated in basements. Basement rooms are gradually being 
eliminated and it is the expectation to be free of them by 1912. There 
are a few hundred pupils on half sessions and the school board is 
striving to find ways and means for cutting down the number of 
pupils for each teacher from forty-eight to thirty-six. In many^ 
buildings there is no room for ungraded schools for backward pu« 
pils, and teachers have volunteered to give up their rest rooms for 
this use. The South Side high school, planned for 700 pupils has an 
enrollment of over 1,000, and many other buildings are said to be 
equally crowded. 
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The State Legislature has recently authorized a bond issue of 
$6,000,000 for new school buildings. Instead of the one new high 
school then contemplated, the Board of Education now feels that 
two are needed. Minneapolis should surely be permitted and en- 
couraged to bond the city heavily for the construction of new school 
buildings and improvement of old ones. Conditions were found ex- 
tremely bad in several of the buildings inspected, and I am informed 
by the school authorities that there are other buildings both unfit 
and unsafe. And these are the buildings, as a rule, where most 
crowding occurs. 

In St. Paul four new modem fireproof high school buildings have 
very recently been erected, at a total cost of over $1,250,000, and 
new grade school buildings, or additions, have been placed in sev- 
eral diflFerent sections of the city. Some of these buildings are not 
yet complete, but it is claimed that they will eliminate all base- 
ment rooms and annexes, and, for the first time in twenty years, 
will provide a seat for every child for a full day. The Adams, 
Franklin and Lafayette schools were found crowded, from forty- 
five to forty-eight, and even fifty, pupils being enrolled in many of 
the rooms. In the former school, a teacher declared it was neces- 
sary for her to move her desk into the iiallway. These are among 
the more dangerous buildings, both as to sanitation and fire-protec- 
tion. 

The worst individual case of crowding was found in the Union 
High school at St. Cloud, (this and the Central High school of 
Minneapolis being the most dangerous and unsanitary buildings 
found in the State). In the St. Cloud school, two hundred pupils 
are crowded into a room designed to seat one hundred and ten, the 
floor space per pupil being reduced to thirteen square feet, which is 
two feet below the minimum permitted by the law of many states. 
In St. Mary's parochial school in St. Cloud there are 540 pupils in 
eight rooms, making about double the proper number. 

Lack of sufficient ground space was noted in many instances. The 
Summer school in Minneapolis has 810 pupils and no playground, 
and not even proper exit space. The Philip Crowley school in St. 
Paul has practically no playground. The same is true of the Frank- 
lin school, of eighteen rooms. The children in both these schools 
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play in the street in front of fire engine stations.* The "model 
school," in connection with the State Normal School at St. Cloud, 
is located so near the main building that much needed light is cut oflF. 
The crowded Adams school, St. Paul, is within about eight feet of 
the stone wall of a large baking company's stables.. This cuts off 
much of the already insufficient light and air. At Albert Lea a new 
building is being erected upon the lot already crowded by the high 
and central schools. These buildings will greatly interfere with 
each other in lighting and ventilation and will deprive the children 
of needed ground space. Every city should early acquire abundant 
school yard and playground space for present and prospective 
schools, while land is still cheap. 

Especially good playgrounds were noted at the Lincoln school in 
Stillwater, the JeflFerson school in Owatonna, the Brainerd and 
Rochester schools, and the South Side schools in Waseca. Fergus 
Falls has fairly ample school grounds, and is preparing to enlarge 
the playground at the Madison building. 

Ventilation 

Certain experiments, by Beu, Heymann and others, are being 
much quoted to indicate that perhaps current theories of the need 
of fresh-air ventilation are all wrong. These experiments, as I un- 
derstand it, are held, by those who made them, to demonstrate that 
the excess of carbon dioxid in much respired air is not a poison and 
does not give rise to the unpleasant symptoms felt by persons breath- 
ing such air; that these symptoms are due to excessive moisture 
and to interference with the heat-regulation apparatus of the body, 
and that, in a company of persons enclosed in a hermetically sealed 
room, the unpleasant symptoms can be made to disappear by the use 
of rapidly revolving electric-fans. Doubtless this would have a cool- 
ing and reviving effect, in a measure relieving symptoms. But I am 
unprepared to believe that the persons performing these experi- 
ments would sanction the deduction that, because carbon dioxid is 
held not to be a poison, "it is useless any longer to look upon car- 



*It is a pity that the roofs of school buildings in crowded sections arc not 
utilized for playgrounds. This is done in the Ethical Culture School in New 
York city. 
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bon dioxid as 'a measure of danger/ and that 'in temperate climates 
at all events it ought to be much simpler to provide for proper heat 
regulation of the body than to warm a large volume of outside air 
and introduce it into a building continuously or at stated intervals.' " 

Such a treatment of the subject, (recently published by a prom- 
inent teacher of science j), considering only carbon dioxid and the 
symptoms to be, or not to be, attributed to it, completely overlooks 
the need of oxygen, and the fact that carbon dioxid, whether a poison 
or not, remains a "measure of danger" because it registers the lack 
of oxygen. What we want and need, is, not temporary alleviation 
of symptoms, but radical treatment with a full ration of the life- 
giving ogygen the normal human system demands.* We can live 
doubtless on a minimum of oxygen, of water, of nourishment, of 
common sense ; but nowhere is the maximum of all these commodi- 
ties more needed than in dealing with the growing bodies and un- 
folding minds of the children in our public schools. 

As to ventilation in Minnesota schools, the new buildings in both 
large and small cities are usually equipped with the fan system, and 
this has been installed in some of the older buildings, as in the 
Franklin school in St. Paul and the high school in Faribault. All 
of the public schools of Stillwater have had the double fan system 
for twenty years. The "model school," connected with the State 
Normal at St. Cloud, though built but four years ago, depends on 
gravity for ventilation. The Albert Lea high school has fan ventila- 
tion, but the flues end in the attic in such a way that the principal 
is of opinion that foul air is often returned. The same situation, 
minus fan ventilation, was found in the Waseca High school. The 
Brainerd High school has the fan system, but I was informed that 
the air intake gets dust from the street and, at certain times, smoke 
from the chimney. The two schools visited in Winona are equipped 
with electric motor fans, but they were not in operation at the time 
of my visit. It was variously explained to me that deflectors had 
not been placed in the rooms, because of which pupils complained 
of the draught; and that fans were sometimes shut down because 



*If such deductions were correct the U. S. government could dispense with 
oxygen-making apparatus in its submarine boats, and substitute electric fans! 
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there was rivalry between janitors as to which could run his depart- 
ment at least cost ! The air in the beautiful kindergarten room was 
noticeably bad and the windows were not opened between sessions. 
(I found this the case in most schools in Minnesota.) Only one- 
third of the great Central High School in Minneapolis is provided 
with artificial ventilation. 

In the buildings not provided with fans, ventilation is undertaken 
through heated coils in ventilating flues, or by windows. It is a 
pity that window ventilaticm is not more generally resorted to. In 
many of the schools, in both the larger and smaller cities, I found 
not a window open, though the air was noticeably bad. I did not 
find window boards, to admit air but keep out draughts, anywhere in 
use. The storm windows were already on many of the buildings, 
and in the Adams school in St. Paul a teacher had broken out a 
pane in order to get a little fresh air. 

Steam heat is used in almost all of the schools visited. In some 
cases fresh air is admitted over coils under the floor, but in not a 
few instances the radiators are placed in the rooms and halls, where 
they simply heat the same air over and over again. In one of the 
St. Cloud buildings, the fresh-air openings back of radiators had 
been closed because of lack of heating power in the boiler. In every 
instance where the registers from hot air furnaces or radiators were 
examined, they were found to contain quantities of dirt, apparently 
the accumulation of years. 

I found no open-air schools in Minnesota. For the advantages of 
such schools, for both delicate and normal children, the reader is 
referred to the open-air schools of Rochester, N. Y., the Graham 
School in Chics^o, and to the pamphlet (No. 71) on "Open Air 
Schools," by Leonard B. Ayers, A. M., Ph. D., published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

In four instances serious nuisances adjacent to school buildings 
made it impossible to open some of the windows for ventilation. In 
Minneapolis a livery stable with sixty-four horses is within a few 
feet of the Central High school and perhaps a dozen feet from 
windows. The odor was noticeable in November and is said to be 
unbearable, with windows open, in the warm months. I believe it 
is the Sumner school which endures the nuisance of some very un- 
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sanitary outhouses, situated upon a private rear lot but a few feet 
from the school windows. Outhouses and a manure pile consti- 
tuted a nuisance to the St. Cloud High school. The Adams school 
in St. Paul had just succeeded, by help of the Board of Health, in 
getting an order for cement floors and other sanitary improvements 
in the large stable already mentioned as cutting off much light and 
air from one side of the building. It is hard to understand how 
such nuisances would be tolerated in any city for a day. 

A bad feature found in many of the buildings is, the unventilated 
toilets in the basements, and, indeed, the frequent lack of any ven- 
tilation in the basement. Basement air, as has been proved by scien- 
tific experiments, penetrates the upper stories even where there is 
no direct connection by stairways. One of the toilet rooms in the 
Central High school in Minneapolis has no ventilating flue and the 
storm windows were all closed. In the other, the ventilating flue is 
unheated and is probably of small service. The laboratories are sit- 
uated in the basement and the air was heavily charged with fumes, 
notwithstanding an electric fan was in operation. The whole of the 
basement of the Jefferson school in St. Paul seems to be unventil- 
ated, and it was dirty, and with windows so long unwashed that at 
first I thought they were painted. The toilets in the basement of 
the Franklin school and the parochial school in St. Cloud and the 
Jefferson school in Owatonna are unventilated, and in the St. Cloud 
High school they are ventilated into the common flue, thus ensuring 
circulation of the basement air throughout this very crowded and 
unsanitary building. In an unventilated toilet in the Holmes build- 
ing in Rochester the windows were nailed down. An unfortunate 
feature of the fine teachers' rest room in the Irving school in Min- 
neapolis, is the unventilated toilet partitioned off from an inside 
comer of the room. In some of the toilets supposed to be ventil- 
ated, the air, especially from the boys' side, is very foul from urin- 
als, either because made of improper materials,* or because not 
flushed with sufficient frequency. 

In Brainerd I was surprised to find the basements of school build- 
ings used as residences for janitors and their families. In one in- 



* Porcelain or glass is best. 
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Stance there were six children. Light was insufficient, and the 
mother stated that the place was often damp, and that dust from 
the playground coated everything in spite of all she could do. I 
trust that the basement residence quarters will be done away with, 
for it is a great injustice to the people who live there ; besides which 
diphtheria, scarlet fever or some other malignant disease arising 
among the children living in the basement may play terrible havoc 
among the children in the schools. 

Lighting 

The lighting of school buildings is of extreme importance both as 
to the amount, the direction, and the means of regulation. In the 
newer buildings the amount of light is usually sufficient and the most 
of it comes from the right direction, namely the left. But many of 
the new buildings are deficient in means of controlling light. Direct 
sunlight is permitted to pour into the faces of the chilren, since most 
of the windows are in front of most of the pupils. If the shades are 
drawn down, the room is insufficiently lighted; and in very few of 
the schools was found any other provision for excluding the direct 
rays of light. In the beautiful High school assembly room in Fer- 
gus Falls,* the windows extend on three sides to the lofty ceiling, 
and are furnished with Venetian blinds. These were so adjusted 
upon all the forward windows as to deflect the rays to the light- 
colored ceiling, whence they are distributed through the room. Ve- 
netian blinds, if skilfully and frequently readjusted, answer the pur- 
pose, provided there is such an excess of light as to admit of their 
use. Care must be taken to keep them free from dust. 

In the Franklin school in Crookston, which, taken altogether, is the 
most satisfactory grade school building found in the State, the archi- 
tect has had the courage to omit all windows from one of the out- 
side walls in each room, and to bring in abundant light wholly from 
the left through windows separated by narrow piers. The upper 
sashes of all windows are fitted with sheet prism glass which in- 
creases the light and distributes it to the furthest corners of the 



*This State-aided high school and the State Agricultural high school at 
Crookston are splendid examples of Minnesota's far-famed policy in pro- 
moting the best in secondary education. 
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room, at the same time preventing sun-glare. When the sun shines 
upon the whole window, it is only necessary to draw the shade on 
the lower sash up to meet the prism glass. Thus the sky light, 
always the most valuable, is never cut off. A great many of the 
new buildings, as well as old ones, in Minnesota, could be vastly im- 
proved by adopting this scheme. Another fine feature of the Crooks- 
ton building is that it is set quartering to the points of compass so 
that each room gets some direct sunlight every day, and no room 
gets an excessive amount. A skillful arrangement of walks and 
shrubbery harmonizes the building with the right-angled junction of 
the streets.t 

Among old buildings I cannot say that any were found satisfac- 
torily lighted. In the Central High of Minneapolis, the lighting is 
truly deplorable. The freshmen class assembly room is in the third 
story and has but forty per cent of the standard amount of light, 
and this mostly from the rear, so that the body casts a shadow upon 
the desk. This room, as already stated, has no ventilation except 
by windows, and is very much crowded. There are many very 
poorly lighted rooms in this building, the light being not only defi- 
cient in amount, but wrongly placed. Wide piers between windows, 
for example, cause alternate lights and shadows, thus violating the 
modem principle that light from any given direction should enter 
as a unit. In one poorly lighted recitation room the light enters 
from the right, which could have been obviated by turning the desks 
about. In another, the light was admitted through frosted panes, to 
obstruct the view of persons passing on a porch. Prism glass would 
have answered this purpose, at the same time increasing the amount 
of light. The lighting in several rooms in the Sumner school is very 
faulty. Ribbed glass and adjustable translucent shades give some 
help. In the Emerson school there is much lighting from the rear, 
and the shades cut oflF sky light. In Room B 2d grade there is a 
window in the faces of the children. Light is abundant in the 
Irving school, and also in the J. J. Hill school, St. Paul, but there is 
need of prism glass or other means, in addition to the adjustable 
shades, for distributing and diverting it from the eyes of pupils. 



tHeating, ventilation and safety from fire in a not strictly fire proof struc- 
ture are all extraordinary well managed in this admirable building. 
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The JeflFerson, Adams, LaFayette and Franklin schools in St. 
Paul are very badly lighted. In Room E of the first, are two win- 
dows on the left and two in rear, with opaque curtains fastened at 
top, so that some much-needed sky light is at all times excluded. 
Dark green walls absorbed much light. In the Adams school the 
walls are too dark, and in some cases the light comes mainly from 
the right, and windows are unnecessarily far forward. Light is cut 
oflF by the wall of a large stable a few feet way. In Room O, A 1 
grade of LaFayette school, the floor area is 783 feet* and the win- 
dow area 45 feet, making the proportion 1 to 17, when it should be 
1 to 5. In Franklin school was noted a roomt with a window-floor 
ratio of 1 to 17, and the manual training and kindergarten rooms 
were very dark, the latter with dark green walls. In both Franklin 
and John G. Whittier schools were noted rooms lighted from right 
and rear; and, in the latter, some very dirty windows excluding 
light. 

In the Emerson school in Duluth, a rearrangement of seats would 
relieve poor lighting in Rooms B, 1 and 12. The beautiful kinder- 
garten is well lighted. In the Lincoln school in Stillwater the win- 
dow-floor ratio of some rooms is 1 to 8, and there is some lighting 
from the right. 

In Fergus Falls the lighting is generally quite good, and a sug- 
gestion for rearrangement of windows in the Jefferson building was 
accepted by the school board. In this city I found the only instance 
of overhead lighting. In the State high school, whose lighting has 
already been commended, a small skylight in the roof assists the 
lighting of one of the upper rooms.t 



*The measurements of windows given in this report were made with a 
rule. The floor areas were paced oflf by some gentleman in the party. 

tin most buildings, measurements were taken of but one room. Usually 
where bad lighting is found in one room it is duplicated in several other 
rooms. 

tProperly arranged overhead lighting is the best of all for school rooms, 
and for small communities where land is cheap there are many points in 
favor of one-story buildings lighted from above. It is not found more ex- 
pensive to build this way, because lighter foundations and walls may be used, 
and there is no need for staircases, wide halls, or fireproof construction. 
There is a fine example in River Forest, 111. 
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In Washington school in Brainerd, rooms were found with rear 
lighting only, and the dingy paper on the walls, aside from being 
unsanitary, decreases the light. 

In the Mankato Union school there is not more than half the 
proper amount of light in the first grade room, and this was cut 
down by opaque shades at the tops of windows. There is a dark 
and narrow basement stairs, without hand rail. In the parochial 
school the light is insufficient and too far towards the front. 

In the Jefferson and Lincoln schools in Owatonna, prism glass 
and diagonal seating of some of the rooms would make the lighting 
quite good. The normal training class in the High school is work- 
ing in a poorly lighted room. 

In the Hawthorne building in Rochester was found an extremely 
bad situation. In two of the rooms were large windows directly 
in the faces of the children, and the curtains were up, while those 
at the rear were drawn down. In this building conditions could be 
considerably improved by painting the ceilings a lighter color. The 
basement of this building is very dark.* 

In one of the St. Peter schools was found as wretched lighting as 
I have ever seen. In a room presided over by a sister of a former 
revered Governor of the State, the only light is from the rear, in the 
teacher's face, and the window-floor ratio is as 1 to 95. Condi- 
tions such as this, and those noted in the Holmes school in Roch- 
ester, and certain others described, are absolutely inexcusable. 

The same must be said for the Union High school of St. Cloud, 
whose excessive crowding and generally unfit condition have already 
been commented upon. In the assembly room where pupils have 
but 13 square feet of floor space and 170 cubic feet of air in very 
bad ventilation, the light, part of which comes from a window in 
pupils' faces, is scarcely one-third what it should be. The English 
recitation room has two windows on the right and one in the face, 
and there are other rooms lighted in the same way. The basement 
is very dark and is reached by steep dark stairs. The mechanical 



*I am informed that, because of my criticism of lighting and other matters 
in the Rochester schools, the plans for the proposed new building have been 
subjected to new and careful scrutiny. 
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drawing room was the only room which might have had good light, 
and here opaque shades drawn half way down shut out the best 
light. In Franklin school, curtains were down, to save the teacher's 
eyes. Prism glass would have solved this difficulty. In the Wash- 
ington school there are windows on the right and far too much light 
in children's faces. 

In Waseca High school, the light is insufficient and from opposite 
sides, producing cross shadows, and there is dark paper on walls. 
In the South side school, at least one large west window is in the 
faces of pupils. The lighting generally is very poor. Plans for a 
new building were examined. Provisions for lighting were so inade- 
quate and antiquated that I strongly recommended a radical revision 
of the plans. 

In Faribault lighting is insufficient in both High and Central 
schools, especially in the former, where windows are so far forward 
on the left as to throw much light into pupils' faces. I am recently 
informed that the school board will make radical changes in light- 
ing of the high school. In Winona the school rooms are better 
lighted than in many places, but there are very dark basements in 
both the High, school and Madison school. In the Albert Lea High 
school, especially in the assembly and drawing and English rooms, 
the light is very insufficient and badly placed. In Room 4, there is 
a large south window in pupils' faces. The lighting will be worse 
when the new school building now being erected on this crowded lot 
is completed. The beautiful new high school building in Eveleth is 
adequately lighted, but needs either prism glass or Venetian blinds to 
distribute the light and divert the direct rays from the eyes. 

The school medical inspectors in Duluth report from ten to 
twenty per cent of defective vision in the eight buildings where in- 
spection is conducted. They state that, while other defects have a 
tendency to decrease with the age of the child, eye troubles are in- 
creasing. In Eveleth, where school inspection is especially good, 
17.5 per cent of defective vision is reported. I have not the figures 
from other schools, but inquiry has brought out statements that 
defective vision is extremely common, far more so than was sup- 
posed before systematic inspection revealed it. It is hardly to be 

doubted that poor lighting (and, to a certain extent, improper seat- 
11 
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ing) are chiefly responsible for these deplorable results, which reg- 
ister themselves, not alone in the organ of vision, but in the nervous 
centers of the little victims.* 

There has been lack of knowledge in the past. There is still lack 
of willingness on the part of many architects to subordinate all 
minor considerations in order to achieve scientific lighting. Ac- 
curately spaced windows on all four sides of a school building may 
look good to some people, but they da not appeal to persons who 
understand how school rooms should be lighted. Real and conscien- 
tious experts, and those only, should be trusted to draw the plans of 
our school buildings, in order that proper lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion, sanitation and safety from fire may be ensured. 

There are many remedies which may be applied to old buildings : 
More windows, or the present windows carried up to the ceiling; 
cleaner windows; overhead lighting in the upper story; white or 
light-colored walls and ceilings, and the curtaining of blackboards 
v,ith light-colored material when not in use; prism glass to increase, 
divert and distribute light; proper shades and blinds, and screens 
placed at strategic points, and teachers taught how properly to use 
tliem; rearranging of seats, sometimes diagonally, which may re- 
lieve the eyes of both pupils and teacher; artificial light, not in 
caide and half-shaded glass globes, but concealed by reflectors which 
throw it up, to be evenly distributed from a white ceiling. * These 
are some of the things that can easily be done, and should immedi- 
ately be done, to mitigate the evils of insufficient, misplaced or un- 
controlled light which, in one or more phases, constitutes a serious 
l^roblem in almost every school building inspected in the State. 

Seating 

In many of the schools in Minnesota the adjustment of seat and 
desk to the anatomical requirements of the child has not received the 
attention which it deserves. In the case of many roomfuls of chil- 
dren tested, I found but three rooms in which there were no chil- 

*Winona has done some interesting experimental work in medical inspec- 
tion by both physicians and dentists, in which the wisdom of establishing 
regular inspection, and of eliminating causes of physical defects, has been 
fully demonstrated. 
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dren who could not reach heels to the floor.* The worst cases were 
found in Rochester, where, in the primary room in the Holmes 
building, out of 33 pupils, 25 were found with their little legs dang- 
ling in the air. In two rooms in the Hawthorne building, 16 out of 
28 and 18 out of 30 were in the same situation. In room "B" 1, 
Emerson school, Duluth, were found 15 out of 38; in "T" primary 
room in Sumner school, Minneapolis, 18 out of 43. 

Where a child is unable to brace heels against the floor, it is very 
wearisome, and the tendency is for the body to droop forward, in 
order to rest chest or elbows upon the desk. Moreover, too large a 
seat usually means too high a desk, which brings books and writing 
paper too close to the eye. No small part of eye strain is attribut- 
able to this condition, or to the opposite one in which large children 
in small seats find the desk too far removed from the eye. In 
Room "S," Sumner building, Minneapolis; Room "B" 1, Duluth; 
3d and 4th grade room of Holmes building and 2d grade of the 
Hawthorne building, Rochester; 3d grade of the Lincoln school in 
Faribault, and in the Jefferson building in Fergus Falls and the 
Franklin building in Crookston, were noted special examples of the 
latter error in seating. Not only were the tops of the desks too low 
for the children, but in some cases they were unable to get their 
knees under the desk without putting their feet far back under the 
seat, — a very awkward and uncomfortable position. 

It should require no argument to convince any intelligent person 
that seats, especially those in to which the tender growing bodies of 
little children are thrust, should be adjusted in all their parts to the 
anatomical and visual requirements of the child.t It is not neces- 
sary that all seats should be adjustable. Two selected sizes will an- 
swer for the children of near average size. One, or, at most, two 
rows of adjustable seats will usually meet all requirements. From 
what has been said, it will be apparent that desks as well as seats 
must be adjustable. 



♦Room O, 2d grade, Emerson School, Minneapolis; grades 3 and 4, Wash- 
ington School, St. Cloud; grade 3, Lincoln School, Owatonna. Few errors 
in seating were found in Eveleth and Crookston schools. 

tThis would include proper distance from the blackboards and other mat- 
ters which I had no time to consider. 
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The crowding of forty-eight or fifty pupils into a room intended 
for thirty-six, which was noticeable in many of the buildings, has 
caused the overlapping of desks upon seats, which is another means 
of creating discomfort and preventing proper eye distances. Proper 
standards in all these matters, — ^seating, lighting, ventilation, etc. — 
have been worked out, and should be familiar to educators and 
school boards, and even to intelligent parents who desire that the 
schools to which they send their children shall not make null and 
void their tender nurture at home.* 

ToUets and Washing Facilities 

The toilets in some of the newer schools are placed on each school 
floor, instead of in the basement. This is true of the new high 
schools in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and in the new Washington in 
Duluth. In the older schools they are almost invariably situated in 
basements, and, as already noted, the basements, especially the toil- 
ets, are not always ventilated. In numerous instances the basements 
are very dark and there are no direct exits to the street. In case of 
fire or panic this might prove a serious matter. 

Especially good basement toilets were found in the Eveleth and 
Crookston schools, the Emerson school in Duluth, and the high 
school in Faribault. In the Jefferson school in St. Paul the toilets 
are situated in a very dark and dirty basement and the closet seat 
must be sat upon to flush. Neither here nor in most of the schools, 
even the newer ones, is attention paid to waterproof -varnishing and 
cleansing of water closet seats. In the Central High school in Min- 
neapolis, the toilets are situated in the basement and are reached by 
winding stairs so dark that, notwithstanding two electric lights, 
many accidents are reported. As already noted, one of these toilets 
is without ventilation. 

In the high school in Winona the basement toilets are so dark that 
it was impossible to ascertain their condition without the use of an 
artificial light. They are of the range type, very foul-smelling, and 
some of the seats were very dirty. The cover will not open at right 
angles, and the clothing and bodies of pupils are forced into con- 



*See on page — account of defeated legislation on this subject. 
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tact with it. These toilets are exceedingly objectionable even if 
kept in a cleanly condition. The same type of closet was found in 
the Central school at Albert Lea, but sanitary conditions were better. 
In this school and in the Union school at Mankato the toilets are 
without doors, which is not conducive to delicacy. In the Wash- 
ington school in St, Cloud, the Whittier school in Brainerd, the Jef- 
ferson school in Fergus Falls, the Lincoln school in St. Peter, and 
the South Side school in Waseca there are no sewer connections, 
though in Brainerd they were being installed. In several of these 
schools a complaint of nuisance was made. Wherever sewer con- 
nections are possible, they should certainly be installed in public 
schools. At Waseca South Side school a disgraceful condition of 
affairs was found. There is one double privy for boys and for girls, 
the doors being separated by a high fence extending but a few feet. 
The earthen vaults are emptied and cleaned but once a year. The 
doors stood open, giving access to flies, and there are no fly screens 
on the school building. 

We have learned that the most important sources of infection are 
to be found in human beings afflicted with communicable diseases, 
and that these are spread through discharges from throat, nose, kid- 
neys and bowels; and that hands, if not properly cleaned, may 
spread infection broadcast. In no place so much as in the public 
schools is it imperative to have sanitary disposal of all excreta and 
an insistence that all pupils shall wash their hands, at least upon 
leaving the toilets. Children commingle with each other and handle 
each other's books, pencils, etc., in a way which favors the exchange 
of infectious material from hand to hand and hand to mouth. More- 
over, the boys and girls trained in our public schools go out into the 
world to handle the public food supply in the dairy, the bakery, the 
candy factory, in restaurant and hotel kitchens, and in private 
homes; and if they have not acquired the habit of washing their 
hands in the public schools, it is not likely that they ever will acquire 
it. The almost total lack of provision for washing hands in the 
food factories reported upon in this volume is conclusive testimony 
that the habit has not thus far been acquired. And yet, even for 
aesthetic reasons alone, one would suppose that proper washing of 
hands would everywhere be insisted upon as an integral part of edu- 
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cation. "Training of the hands," now so much insisted upon, should 
include training of the hands to keep themselves unpolluted and 
clean. 

This is something not included in the curriculum of most Minne- 
sota schools. In fact, it is flatly forbidden by circumstances. In 
Eveleth and in Crookston I found suitable lavatories with hot and 
cold water, liquid soap, and sanitary paper towels. In almost all the 
other schools I found a most poverty stricken supply of "lavato- 
ries," with cold water only, and usually no soap and no towel, except 
occasionally an infrequently changed roller towel. 

In the Central High school in Minneapolis there is one wash-bowl 
in each laboratory and manual training room, for use in connection 
with the work there. For the general use of 1,325 high school pu- 
pils who study and write and visit toilets and eat lunches, there are 
three sinks in the whole building, cold water only, no soap, and fresh 
roller towels every third day ! In the Irving school the only provi- 
sion for washing hands is one sink in the basement, with no soap 
and no towel. There is another sink which has never been connected 
with the sewer. In the Sumner school, aside from the laboratories 
and shops, no hot water or soap is furnished, and there are but two 
cold water lavatories, with roller towels, for 1,190 pupils. In the 
Emerson school one lavatory, with a filthy cake of soap was found ; 
no towel. A teacher explained that the children used their "petti- 
coats or handkerchiefs." In the recently completed high school in 
St. Paul there is one lavatory to each ten toilets, but no soap or 
towels. In the Adams school there are cold water faucets and roller- 
towels on each floor. At Albert Lea the teachers of the Central 
school complained that there was no place for them to wash their 
hands. At St. Cloud the janitor of the Washington school^ being 
challenged, produced to view one rusty hand basin. The pump has 
to be primed each time before use, and wash water is thrown upon 
the ashes or coal. Any girls and boys who wish to wash their'hands 
would have access upon request to this basin. In the La Fayette 
school, St. Paul, the janitor had several tin basins, but there was 
no soap or towels. The principal of another St. Paul school in- 
formed me that "the place for children to wash their hands is at 
home." 
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There are shower baths in connection with the gymnasiums in 
several of the newer schools of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and in 
the high school of Eveleth. St. Cloud has a fine new gymnasium 
building and the boys of the manual training school have made the 
shower baths, something which might well be done by boys all over 
the State. 

Nowhere did I find a swimming pool, though Eveleth was very 
hopeful of acquiring one. It is highly desirable that there should 
be enough swimming pools in every city to permit of teaching all 
the children how to swim.* 

Drinking Water Service 

I found sanitary fountains or individual drinking cups in a ma- 
jority of the schools. In a few instances complaints were made that 
the fountains were insufficient in number and that no other water 
was supplied. At Brainerd it was the unsafe river water which was 
piped into the halls. At St. Cloud, water for the school buildings is 
taken from private wells. Two drinking pails with common cups 
were found in the Franklin building. In the Adams building in St. 
Paul and the Whittier building in Brainerd, the individual cups are 
hung under the clothing upon the coat hooks. In the Sumner school 
in Minneapolis, fourteen out of thirty-five pupils in 'one of the rooms 
produced cups upon request, pulling them out of their pockets and 
rubbing them over their heads, hanging them upon ears, etc. Some 
instruction seems to be needed. The common drinking cup or glass 
was noted in the Whittier school in St. Paul, the High school in 
Faribault, the Lincoln school in Stillwater, the Jefferson school in 
Owatonna and the Jefferson and Lincoln schools in Fergus Falls.t 



*The only public baths or supervised swimming places were found in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Winona, Rochester and Albert Lea. Duluth is agitating 
for public baths, and ought to have them. The superb baths in the Missis- 
sippi, at Harriet Island, St. Paul, are famous throughout the country. The 
sewage pollution of the river from Minneapolis, and other points, is a calam- 
ity. I regret to say that the use of the baths under present circumstances; 
seems to be attended with too much danger, to be rightly permitted by the 
authorities. 

tl am informed that at the next meeting of the school board in Fergus 
Falls, following the survey, the common cup was done away with, also the 
feather duster I 
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However, I found that many children bring individual cups. In the 
Jefferson school in St. Paul many children dispense with the formal- 
ity of a cup and drink directly from the faucets ! 

Cloak Rooms 

In few of the buildings, except some of the recently built high 
schools, are cloak rooms properly constructed, lighted and ventil- 
ated. Some of the older school buildings in the Twin Cities have 
new sanitary cloak rooms, with zinc shelf for rubbers and steam 
coils for drying wet clothing; but usually the clothing overhangs, 
which provides an avenue for verminous infection. A teacher in 
one of these buildings told me that one-fourth of the pupils were 
infected with pediculosis. The cloak rooms of the Central High, 
Minneapolis, are dark and unventilated. Wraps were hanging sev- 
eral layers deep, and there is no provision for drying damp clothing. 
Hats were stacked upon a table, as if it were a millinery shop. 

Methods of Cleaaing 

I found no very dirty buildings and many clean ones. In a few 
instances basements were decidedly dirty, and in many cases the 
lighting of school rooms could be materially improved by more fre- 
quent washing of windows.* In many of the older buildings the 
floors are so rough, uneven an4 worn, that probably nothing but 
powerful vacuum cleaning, combined with much scrubbing (which 
they do not receive), would keep them in proper condition of clean- 
liness. New hardwood floors should be laid. The walls of school 
houses are seldom cleaned more than once a year, which is not 
nearly often enough. In Brainerd, Albert Lea and Waseca, I found 
papered walls, which should never be permitted in a school. Desks 
usually present evidences of neglect. At each vacation they should 
be perfectly smoothed and water-proof varnished, and should be 
washed at frequent intervals. I was glad to find the feather duster. 



*0n€ overlooked source of dirt is the coal room and the ash room, seldom 
separated from the rest of the basement. Dust from these sources pene- 
trates the building. 
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in all but four of five places, relegated to oblivion ; but complaints 
were frequent that janitors raise dust by beginning to sweep while 
som€ teachers and pupils are still in the building. This should not 
be allowed, and dust should not be raised at any time. However, I 
think the janitor is often under much pressure to get his work done, 
and needs assistance. In some instances janitors are doubtless un- 
derpaid, and do very good work, considering that there is almost 
never any hot water supply and that the appliances furnished them 
are, as a rule, none of the best. Very few school boards spend a 
sufficient amount of money upon routine cleaning of buildings. Good 
housekeeping doubtless would receive more attention if there were 
women on the school boards. 

In several cities I was told that "the janitor would not let them 
open the windows" or something of that sort. The physical control, 
heating, ventilation, cleaning, etc., should be vested unequivocally in 
the principals of buildings. Janitors should work under their direc- 
tion, and teachers in training should receive most thorough instruc- 
tion in all matters pertaining to hygiene and sanitation in schools. 

In a great many instances I found that erasers are cleaned by the 
children. Several times I witnessed this operation, and found cloth- 
ing and hair-ribbons coated with the injurious chalk dust. Mr. 
Knutson, the extraordinary capable teacher of manual training in 
the St. Cloud public schools, has invented a machine which does this 
work and carries the dust off into a flue. I found Mr. Knutson's 
machine in use in Eveleth. I am informed that, since my criticism, 
these eraser-cleaners have been introduced in the Minneapolis 
schools. In Crookston the admirable Franklin school is equipped 
with a suction draught apparatus, the invention of the architect, Mr. 
B. D. Keck, for continually drawing away chalk dust from the wired 
groove at the bottom of the blackboard. Erasers are cleaned over a 
suction flue in basement. 

Protection from Fire 

Protection from fire is a matter singularly neglected in the public 
schools of this country. Minnesota has a law requiring that the first 
story of all school buildings hereafter built shall be fireproof, and 
that buildings more than two stories high shall be fireproof in all 
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parts. This indicates a theoretical belief in the danger of fire, and 
many of the new school buildings in the Twin Cities and elsewhere 
are fireproof or have fireproof stairways, ample halls and exits, and 
every reasonable precaution for safety. The same is true of the Ev- 
eleth High school, the Franklin school in Crookston, and, I believe, 
the High school in Fergus Falls. 

Notwithstanding this, most hazardous conditions are tolerated in 
non-fireproof two- and three-story buildings. The presence of the 
furnace and boilers in many of the basements is a recognized risk 
which is further enhanced by failure properly to protect combustible 
ceilings from too close proximity to smoke flues and hot air pipes. 
This danger was noted in the basements of schools in Mankato, St. 
Cloud, Owatonna, Fergus Falls and Waseca. In three or four school 
buildings unprotected gas jets were burning in the .basements. 
Should one of them be extinguished, gas might accumulate sufficient 
to cause an explosion. The halls and basements of some of the 
Stillwater schools are not furnished with any means of artificial light. 
This makes danger from overturned lamps or dropped matches. 
Another fault of many schools is that there are no exits directly 
from the basement. In case of fire originating in the basement, fire- 
men would have difficulty in getting at it, and if many children were 
in the basement toilets at recess time, the danger of panic would be 
considerable. 

I found the doors opening outward without exception, but the 
doors of nearly all of the older schools lack self-opening attachments. 
It is the custom to appoint certain children, at fire drill, to run ahead 
and unbolt these doors. A spring lock was found on one of the sin- 
gle exit doors in Rochester. In the Sumner building in Minneapolis, 
the new part only has "panic" bolts. In the parochial school in St. 
Cloud, one of the exit doors was found bolted at the top on the out- 
side.* All the schools of Stillwater are provided with simple and 
inexpensive self-opening bolts invented by a member of the Board 
of Education. 

Fire drills are held at greatly varying intervals in different cities 
and schools. In several instances I found that fire escapes were never 



♦School was not in session at the time of our visit. 
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used during drills and that they were not cleaned of ice and snow 
in winter, nor was the apparatus oiled or inspected to see that it 
worked properly. In the La Fayette school in St. Paul, there was 
considerable hesitation when a fire drill was asked for. I was told 
that none had yet been held that school year. (It was the middle 
of November.) The building was emptied in one and a half minutes, 
but the drill was not well conducted. Teachers were late in reaching 
exits, the children were not well enough in hand for control in case 
there had been a fire, and they returned en masse, filling the stairs. 
In fact, nowhere in Minnesota did I see a really correct fire drill, in 
which the children return upon the right in single file, so that, should 
there be a second alarm or any condition causing a panic, the col- 
umn could turn upon itself and go out in good order. (This is the 
proper rule for entrance of school buildings at all times.) 

On the Washington school in Brainerd, there is an iron stair fire 
escape with such low railings to the platform that the children might 
easily fall to the ground. On two school buildings in Rochester, the 
main fire escapes have less capacity than the branches feeding them 
from above. In the Union school of Mankato, there had been no fire 
drill up to about November 1st, the fire escapes are never used, the 
smoke pipe is within four inches of a wooden bin and one foot from 
an unprotected ceiling, and the furnace room is just such a dirty, 
cluttered place as fires are most likely to originate in. There is no 
fire escape upon the La Fayette school of St. Paul, a two-story 
frame building. One side of the double exit doors was bolted top 
and bottom, also one side of the school room doors. In the Adams 
school, St. Paul, winding stairs with but one hand rail, and very 
narrow and dark corridors in part of the building increases danger 
in case of fire. In the Jefferson school, Fergus Falls, but one of 
the exits is used in fire drills. There is no fire escape upon the 
Madison building. 

The Central High school of Minneapolis, greatly crowded with 
its 1,325 pupils, is a three-story building, thirty or more years old, 
built with wooden stairways, and with none of the modern precau- 
tions against fire. There are seven exits and six outside iron fire 
escapes, down which three boys from each room go at fire drill, but 
the halls and wooden stairways are very ill-arranged, narrow and 
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dark. The boiler room and manual training department in the base- 
ment materially increase the fire risk. It is an extremely dangerous 
place. Several school-generations of young people have passed 
through this building since Minneapolis first began to talk of ''a 
new Central High." School authorities have pleaded for years for 
a modem building. Some parents have sent their children with 
fear and trembling, as well as they may if they send them at all. 
It is surprising that a city like Minneapolis should have so long tol- 
erated a building which is "down and out" by every test of modem 
ideas. 

The Emerson school also is one of the most dangerous, from the 
point of view of fire, which I have ever seen. It is an old three- 
story building, housing 750 pupils. It has but two exits, of five 
feet each. There are three right-angle turns upon the stairs from 
each floor, the stairway being but four feet wide. The foot of it 
comes up against a blank wall in a dark and narrow hall. There is 
no railing to prevent children from falling into the large glass win- 
dows passed by the stairs. The doors of two of the school rooms, 
when opened simultaneously, allow but fourteen inches between. 
The anxiety of the principal was great lest, in some time of panic, 
the children would be trapped in these rooms. It was stated that 
the children never used the fire escapes during fire drill. There is 
a lath and plaster ceiling and wooden partitions in the basement and 
some of the exit doors have ordinary bolts, which require opening 
by hand. It is gratifying to learn that very soon after my inspec- 
tion of this school, the Board of Education ordered many changes, 
including fi reproofing of the basement ceiling and partitions, more 
fire escapes, handrails across the windows on the stairs, rehanging 
of interfering doors and the placing of windows in many of the 
school-room doors, to admit light into dark halls. 

In the St. Cloud Union High school, which has shared with the 
Minneapolis Central High the most uncomplimentary remarks in 
this Report, the smoke flue is dangerously near wooden beams in 
the cellar, and stairs and halls are as badly arranged as they well 
could be. Fifty or sixty pupils from two rooms must make a sharp 
turn and pass through a three-foot opening to a narrow stairs. The 
excellent superintendent and principal, realizing the danger, has 
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very frequent and well conducted fire drills. I witnessed one in 
which the building was emptied in forty-five seconds. 

Another shocking fire risk was found in the High school at Fari- 
bault, a three-story and basement building of quick-burning con- 
struction, housing 280 children. There was but one exit, in the ex- 
treme corner of the building and one of the double doors was bolted 
at top and bottom. I asked for a fire drill, and, after a delay of 
some ten minutes, I was informed that they did not dare order one, 
because there had been no fire drill since "sometime last spring." I 
learned that the fire escape was never used in fire drills, and am 
reliably informed that for a long time a window leading to it was 
nailed down to "keep the boys off," and that, at the time of my in- 
spection, many of the children declared they did not know how to 
unfasten the patent lock. 

I was informed that I might see a fire drill at the Central school. 
I there witnessed one in which the children got out quickly enough, 
but were not at any time under such control as would be necessary 
in case of a fire. The fire signal was not satisfactory and none of 
the children used the fire escape, though it was explained to me that 
"they would use it, you know, if there were really a fire"! Some 
of the school officials thought it cruel to ask for a fire drill on a 
chilly November day; but I thought this did not match the uncon- 
scious cruelty of failing to safeguard the children of St. Cloud from 
the horrors of fire. However, I did not learn until the following 
day that the school official who had refused me the fire drill in the 
High school, had secretly sent a boy with a note to be circulated 
among all the teachers of the Central school, sa)ang that they should 
be prepared for a fire drill. The School Board had a meeting soon 
after my departure, and ordered a new fire gong and another exit 
for the High school building. 

So far as I could judge by cursory observation, Minnesota schools 
in general seem to be well up in the modem movement to minister to 
the all-round development and welfare of the child, as manifested in 
manual and domestic training and gardening, and the more recent 
development of medical inspection.* And yet such causes, in Min- 



*More might be done for beauty of Minnesota schools, both inside and out. 
The premises of most school buildings in both the large and small cities are 
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nesota as elsewhere, lag far behind the ideals of the best men and 
women who are devoting their lives to the school children. 

What is needed, is volunteer organizations of public-spirited citi- 
zens, to co-operate with the leaders of the public schools and also 
to help interpret their needs and rights to the general public and to 
law makers and boards of estimate and appropriation. The St. Paul 
Institute has done as extremely fine work for and with the public 
schools, both to strengthen the established work and to inaugurate 
or assist manual training, housewifery, medical inspection, evening 
and vacation schools, schools for foreign children and development 
of social centers. It would be well for other schools in Minnesota 
and elsewhere to familiarize themselves with this work. The move- 
ment to make schools social centers for neighborhood recreation and 
activity is well started in the Twin Cities, and is fortunate to have 
the help of leading men's commercial organizations, and of the new 
City Club of St. Paul, which is doing much in many lines to unite 
the whole community and to serve all people according to their 
needs. 

But, generally speaking, co-operation with the public schools is a 
civic-philanthropic opportunity not sufficiently utilized. Why 
should not citizens unite to make America's wonderful public school 
system yet more wonderful and beneficent? The frequent cry of 
"no money" is seldom justified. We should have all needed money 
for schools; and we will have, when all our schools are lifted out 
of "politics" and conducted purely for the sake of the schools and 
the children. But if, in fact, there is not enough public money, what 
better object of private beneficence? What better public gift than a 
manual training school, a gymnasium, a swimming pool, a play- 
ground or garden, or a foundation for really efficient medical in- 
spection, or for development of school social centers which are 3, 
crying need in every city and town?* Our public schools, the most 



singularly barren and unattractive. The children themselves should be or- 
ganized into bands for keeping the school grounds clean and making them 
beautiful. 

*0r, for a lesser gift, a beautiful teacher's rest room, such as was estab- 
lished in the Madison School in Fergus Falls as a memorial 
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American thing in America, the temples of the rising generation, 
should embody the best we know and can do. 

And this is as true of country as of city. I did not visit any rural 
schools, but, after reading many reports, I cannot refrain from say- 
ing that, — ^in many counties in the northern part of the State, at 
least, — ^there is great need of consolidation of existing small schools 
or transportation of children to a new central school, and for em- 
ployment of better trained and better paid teachers. I condense 
figures from one county: 77 frame buildings, 23 log buildings; 
total 100. Of 102 teachers employed, only 29 are graduates of high 
schools, and only 5 of normal schools. The average monthly salary 
of women teachers has been raised since 1909, from $38.50 to 
$40.50! Out of 2,111 pupils enrolled, only 1,756 attended a suffi- 
cient number of days to entitle them to share in the State appor- 
tionment fund. The average attendance per pupil was 88j4 days. 
And this county has a cash balance in the school fund of over $25,- 
000, and several districts have "economized" so well that they have 
accumulated funds to maintain the schools without further taxation 
for some time to come! The efforts of Mrs. Mary Starkweather, 
the very efficient Assistant Commissioner of Labor, to get a census 
of all children who should be in school, and to place and keep them 
there, should be furthered by all the people. But work must be 
done to make the schools in some of the rural districts better worth 
going to. 

The citizens of a State which has done so much for education, 
through its University and normal schools, and the State-aided 
high and agricultural schools, should see to it that the local schools 
everywhere, in city and in country, keep in the van of progress, not 
only in matters of instruction, but in those matters of hygiene and 
sanitation which so vitally affect the well-being of children, and 
their capacity for receiving instruction. It is my conviction that 
such a vast and complex work, undertaken for all the children, 
could be immensely improved by placing upon school boards the best 
women, along with the best men. 

NOTE. — Since this report was written, and while on a visit to Rochester, 
I inspected all the public school buildings, in company with the School Board 
and Superintendent. Several changes for the better were observed in the 
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buildings previously inspected. The new high school is a superb one in 
almost every respect. The scientific overhead lighting of the high school 
auditorium should be an example to other cities. I also spent a day inspect- 
ing the State Institution for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic at Faribault. 
I found this great institution deserving every whit of the extraordinary praise 
bestowed upon it by visiting experts from .ill over the world. It should be 
an inspiring example to other states. The State School for Dependent Chil- 
dren at Owatonna received a rather hasty visit, from which I gained an im- 
pression of conscientious and excellent work. 



HOUSING CONDITIONS 

In reply to my question, "Have you a Housing Problem?" the an- 
swer from all the smaller cities except Stillwater was, "No." The 
Stillwater reply showed a recognition of the lack of proper water 
supply and sewer service to many of the people, and rightly regarded 
this as constituting one important features of a "housing problem." 
Wherever I had time to look for a housing problem in the smaller 
cities I found it without difficulty. 

Eveleth, with high land values and a mining population, has a 
housing problem of threatening proportions, which the generous ex- 
tension of water and sewer service and free garbage collection is 
abating to a great degree. However, there is much need for a thor- 
ough survey of housing conditions and of the enactment of new 
laws governing building and the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant. 

In my brief survey a number of good cheap boarding and lodging 
houses were found, but there were found others of quite a different 
character. In one lodging house over a drug store on Grant avenue 
a number of dark rooms, and very insufficiently lighted rooms, were 
found. Some of these rooms 12x18x9 feet, almost dark, and with- 
out ventilation, lodged six persons, giving 325 cubic feet of air space 
to each person, whereas there should be 600 feet with ventilation. 
Some of the rooms had windows close upon the wall of the adja- 
cent building. One hotel had fourteen dark rooms for guests and 
two for the maids ; an unventilated toilet, narrow wooden stairs and 
no fire escapes. In one old block where many tobacco workers live, 
unsanitary conditions were found inside and outside, refuse of one 
sort and another apparently being thrown from the window. Dan- 
ger from fire was notable in this block. 

Under the head of Markets and Food Factories reference was 
made to a slum on the main business street of Eveleth where a 
mother and two children slept in the rear of the candy shop in a 
totally dark, filthy, tumble-down shed hardly large enough to hold the 

19 
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bedstead, a board partition with a door, separating it from the boil- 
ing room of a Chinese laundry, where waste water escaped through 
an auger hole into the space below the floor. This laundry handling 
the clothes of Eveleth citizens was as unsanitary as can be imagined, 
and the dark, unventilated closet opening off of it where the Chinese 
slept was filthy and stifling in odor, emanating partly from an un- 
ventilated toilet in the laundry room. 

Clothes from such a laundry and candy from such a shop are a 
menace to public health. So is the existence of such sleeping and 
living quarters anywhere in a city. And that children should be 
living in such a place aggravates the situation. The building itself 
'should be condemned.* 

At Rochester, where there is a great number of rooming houses, 
some of the less pretentious ones were visited, and several clean and 
well conducted places were found. One place contained two inside 
rooms insufficiently lighted by closed skylight, the only ventilation 
being through transoms into the hall. Toilet and bath were clean 
but unventilated. Another large rooming house in connection with a 
cafe contained quite a number of unventilated inside sleeping rooms 
lighted only by fixed skylights, one serving two rooms. The dividing 
partition was so low that it could be crossed with little difficulty. 
The rooms of the maids were on one side, and the proprietress stated 
when questioned that the adjacent rooms were never rented to any 
but women. However, men's clothing only was found in the first 
room examined. 

One example of bad housing conditions in a large downtown block 
in Brainerd was cited under head of Garbage Collection and Dis- 
posal. There were six or seven families and but two toilets on each 
floor. Another was found on Laurel street in the rear of the North- 
ern Pacific shops. A basement occupied as residence had sleeping 
rooms with the floor five feet below ground and lighted only by two 



♦White women were working in this Chinese laundry, also in another clean 
and well-conducted one on Grant street. In the latter place the women slept 
in rooms on the second floor. In Duluth, women and young girls were found 
working for Chinamen in restaurants and chop suey houses. I do not know 
that this can be prevented by law, but it is a matter which should receive the 
attention of social workers. 




jl .^-iSl*^- 
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very small fixed windows, affording no ventilation. The basement 
was in great disrepair, with broken floor and plaster and unsanitary 
plumbing, and much surrounding dampness. There had recently 
been a^case of t)rphoid in these rooms. The out-door closet was in 
condition to afford spread of the disease by ingress and egress of 
flies. 

A "housing problem" which needs to be looked into, lies in the 
many cheap theatres which have been created in business blocks 
whose upper stories are sometimes used for residence purposes. 
Proper precautions in the matter of exits, fireproofing of moving 
picture machines and safety in the furnace room are certainly not 
looked after in some cities as they should be. Ventilation and 
proper cleaning are notoriously neglected. I inspected but two of 
these places, in Albert Lea and in Owatonna. Conditions in the 
cellars were truly deplorable. In both cases wood had been charred 
by incipient fires, and conditions were such that a fire might be 
expected at any time to burn the wooden supports of the floor above. 
Careful and frequent inspection of these places should be made, to 
see that the heating apparatus is maintained in a safe condition and 
that accumulation of ashes, wood, refuse paper, greasy rags, 
etc., do not occur. I was much pleased when the proprietors of the 
little theatre criticised in Owatonna came out with a card announc- 
ing that "all that Mrs. Crane had said was true' and that they were 
sorry, and would immediately remedy the conditions criticised. 

Some badly run down and very poorly kept railway stations were 
noted in traveling, the "union station" at Waseca being, all in all, 
a union of more abominable features than I remember to have 
encountered in so small a space elsewhere. 

The people in general and some of the officials, seemed to have 
no consciousness of "a housing problem" in Duluth, but some of the 
social workers were well aware of it. I was especially indebted to 
Miss Jean A. Porrier, State Factory Inspector for Duluth, for help 
in quickly finding a few of the typical places to which Duluth needs 
to give early and earnest attention. 

One block on Twenty-Fourth avenue and West Superior was in 
great disrepair, the plaster and wallpaper hanging in tatters, the sills 
rotting away, halls and stairs dark and dirty, and a cesspool under- 
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neath the building. The bad conditions of another "Row" on Fifty- 
first avenue west, arose largely from lack of sewer connections. A 
trunk sewer is now placed in an adjacent street, and it is hoped that 
connections will be established immediately. On Polk street near 
Fifty-first avenue was found no sewer, very offensive closets, and 
fles swarming on the food.* In an Austrian boarding house found 
on W. Superior street, thirty-two people sleep in' six dark, unven- 
tilated rooms, or rather closets, each 10x6x8 feet. Double-decker 
bedsteads had to be used, as there would not have been nearly room 
to place them all on the floor. There was only one toilet with no 
ventilation except into the dining room. 

On St. Croix avenue and adjacent thereto, is a region that should 
be cleared completely of undesirable residence property and con- 
verted into a much needed park stretching to the Lake Front. 

The beautiful court house building in Duluth overshadows some 
shocking slum conditions which, with those scattered about the city, 
should receive immediate and expert attention. Land values in Du- 
luth are high, extension of water and sewer service is made difficult 
and expensive, as already indicated, by rock outcrops and topogra- 
phy, and the "house-famine" which has begun to be noted will make 
itself acutely and painfully felt with the promised expansion of the 
steel industry and the great influx of employes and their families. 
This expansion should not be suffered to happen without preparation 
for a wholesale and humane solution of the housing problem present 
and to be. There is crying need of a housing commission authorized 
to employ expert advice, and working in harmony with all the vol- 
unteer philanthropic organizations ready and willing to co-operate. 
I have not seen a city of its size which has greater need of imme- 



♦Here was found a small girl of fourteen, who could not read or write, 
but was working in this man's boarding house, because her father had de- 
serted the family. Miss Porrier told me that the frequency of desertion, 
favored by the ease of getting out of the State or to some lumber or mining 
camp, is a feature most discouraging to social workers. And the mother, 
with the children, is forced into smaller and cheaper rooms, with all the evils 
and miseries of unwholesome locations and over-crowding. Surely, for econ- 
omic reasons, if for no other, the city should do all in its power to prevent 
desertion and to bring deserters back to their duty. Many members of these 
deserted families will eventually fall upon the public for support. 
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diate and wise action in this matter of proper housing of its people. 
A perusal of the present building ordinances of Duluth shows many 
that are being ignored, and discloses a great need of new ordinances 
to be framed after a careful study of the whole situation present and 
prospective. 

"The Bethel," a mission lodging house in Duluth, was appealing 
for funds for a very large new building. I visited the old Bethel, 
(which was reported to me as an extremely crowded and unsani- 
tary building) with the intention of representing to the public how 
necessary it was that they should contribute funds for the new 
building. However, I found that the worst conditions of insanita- 
tion were not imposed by necessity ; that the place was filthy in the 
extreme, and "cubicles" 5x6 feet and 7 feet high, tightly closed in 
on all sides except the ceiling, which was covered with wire netting, 
were each being used for accommodation of two men. The unspeak- 
ably filthy condition of many of the beds and of the rear apart- 
ments and back yards equalled an)rthing I had ever seen in the 
worst type of lodging houses run on mercenary motives. The Board 
of Directors seemed to leave the management nntirely to one man, 
and the place, in my opinion, was calculated to do an)rthing but 
rouse the self-respect and initative of the beneficiaries. I felt com- 
pelled to state that the Bethel, as conducted, was unworthy of pub- 
lic support and should be condemned and closed, and that the pub- 
lic should not contribute funds for a new Bethel unless assured 
that methods and management would be vastly improved. I am 
informed that, recently, the Board has been reorganized and the 
manager has resigned. 

The quarters furnished the operators of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, at Duluth, though in the basement of a beautiful 
new bank building, are unsanitary in the extreme, with wet floor, 
leaky plumbing, stagnant water standing under the floor, ventila- 
tion through filthy window areas much spat into from the sidewalk, 
and a high mortality reported among the rats that infest the place. 

Minneapolis has a distinct "housing problem," some features of 
which have been detailed in previous chapters of this report. The 
transformation of single residences into multiple dwellings or tene- 
ments is a feature which is much complained of by social workers. 
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Around about Pillsbury House were found a number of instances. 
On Fourteenth avenue the upper story of a small frame house is 
reached only by outside wooden stairs at the rear. The surround- 
ings were sordid, and with much uncollected garbage in evidence. I 
was informed by a social worker in the party that great masses of 
garbage were left uncollected last summer, constituting a nuisance 
to the people in the neighborhood. In an adjacent cellar I found 
many dogs, chickens and rotting vegetables, and an open sewer with 
a house trap which failed to form a water seal. At one place on 
Third street, thirteen people belonging to many different families 
used two outdoor closets. There is a sewer in the street, but house 
connections have not been made. On Minnehaha avenue, off Cedar 
street, a wooden dance hall building has been converted into an 
"apartment house." There are several dark rooms and but one toilet 
for all of the families on each floor. The dark halls were permeated 
with odor from the toilets. On Washington avenue south, near 
Twelfth street, a building has recently been "remodeled." The halls 
are almost totally dark, and foul smelling. In the one apartment 
entered, the closet, dark and ventilated only into the bedroom, had 
the old style short hopper on the trap, — an unsanitary type. On 
Fifth street, near Pillsbury House, thirteen families were living in 
a building containing dark rooms on each floor, including the base- 
ment, which was occupied for living purposes. Nearby was a whole 
row of basement apartments, said to be extremely damp at cer- 
tain seasons of the year. Reference has been made to the "squat- 
ters" living on the flats seen from the Washington avenue bridge, 
where the houses are overflowed in high water so that the people 
have to move out, and where water is carried from the old brewery 
well. 

The city inspector who accompanied me pointed out a well on 
Fourteenth avenue, near Third street, telling me that this well had 
been tagged and condemned by the City Health Department, but that 
the tag had been removed and the well was used by many people in 
the neighborhood, because they have no other convenient water sup- 
ply. However, a city water main traverses this street, and without 
question the owners of these houses around about should be com- 
pelled to supply their tenants with wholesome water inside their 
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homes. There are sewers in the street also, and forced connection 
should be made. 

It is claimed that garbage has been left uncollected because the 
people have failed to furnish the proper metal receptacles or have 
been derelict in following out some of the regulations of the Health 
Department. Here is an instance to point the need, urged in the 
chapter on Garbage Collection and Disposal, that the municipality 
should deal with the owner of the property, holding him responsible 
for furnishing garbage receptacles and proper use thereof. 

The lodging house evil is being vigorously attacked in Minneapolis 
under a new lodging house ordinance which went into effect June 
1st, 1910. Lodging houses must be licensed, and there is to be 
monthly inspection by the Department of Health. Permanent rec- 
ords are to be kept of the number and dimensions of rooms, with 
number of beds in each, and the kind and amount of lighting and 
ventilation. The number and type of water closets, wash basins and 
tub or shower baths is prescribed by the ordinance. Only metal bed- 
steads may be used, and "double-deckers" are not permitted. No 
"comfortables" or other unwashable bedding may be used, and no 
carpets tacked to the floors which must be painted or shellacked. The 
place is required to be kept clean, and. there must be an adequate 
supply of hot and cold running water and clean towels for the use 
of lodgers. All plumbing fixtures except wash basins must be sep- 
arate from sleeping rooms, not opening directly into them, and well 
lighted and ventilated through outside walls. Exceptions are made 
for buildings already constructed and in use which have plumbing 
installed in inside rooms or compartments. In such cases a ventil- 
ating and lighting shaft of nine square feet is permissible. Such a 
shaft, three feet in diameter, is very small and could scarcely afford 
sufficient light and ventilation. 

I found excellent and interesting work in progress under this new 
ordinance. The first lodging house to be licensed is of a missionary 
character and several changes have recently been made to comply 
with the new regulations. Old toilets had been torn out and two 
new sanitary ones on tiled floors have been installed ; also a shower 
bath in a tiled bath room. "Cubicles" had improved ventilation by lib- 
eral openings at top arid bottom covered with wire netting. There 
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were six transoms 30x50 inches each, connecting with two open sky- 
lights. These transoms were so arranged that they could not be 
closed by the lodgers. Air is admitted also through windows on the 
opposite side of the dormitory. There are, however, several rooms 
with very little light. Several other lodging houses were found in 
process of reconstruction to comply with the new law. For example, 
in one place the sleeping rooms in the basement had not been used 
since June, double-deckers had been abolished and new washing and 
bathing facilities were, according to the proprietor, about to be in- 
stalled. In another lodging house the required alterations would be 
so expensive that the proprietor had decided to abandon the place; 
a fact upon which the city of Minneapolis should be congratulated. 
On Second street and Nicollet avenue is a lodging house with prices 
from ten cents up, patronized by both sexes. This place was being 
partially reconstructed and an opportunity was afforded of seeing the 
condition of the floors where old toilets had been torn out. The 
wood for many feet around reeked with foul and horrible accumula- 
tions. Tiled floors and proper flanges for floor connection will be 
required in future. However, this building contained several almost 
totally dark rooms and a labyrinth of dark narrow halls, pervaded 
with a strong odor of gas and containing angles and unlooked-for 
steps, one or two at a time, which would seem to me to render the 
building highly unsafe, especially in the event of fire. 

The lodging house conditions in Minneapolis, even before the new 
ordinance, were not nearly so bad as I have found in some cities of 
less size. However, they were quite too bad, and Minneapolis is to be 
congratulated and praised in having thus early undertaken to render 
them markedly better. 

To my written question, "Have you a Housing Problem in St. 
Paul?" I received reply: "Not bad; no tenements." With what 
investigation I was able to make during my brief stay in St. Paul I 
should be inclined to think the "housing problem" a serious and 
growing one. Many people told me that there was "a house famine" 
and the conditions under which some of the poorer people live would 
be most readily explained by such a fact. Reference has already been 
made, in other chapters, to conditions of life on Mill street. State 
street and Spring street, on the Upper Levee and the West Side flats, 
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where tinlighted and uncleaned street, kck of water and sewer serv- 
ice, filthy outdoor closets and neglected garbage and manure heaps, 
one or all, render life hard for self-respecting people.'*' Some refer- 
ence has been made, also, to conditions in what is commonly called 
"Swede Hollow," (though I found no Swedes there). This cup- 
like region is traversed by South Phalen creek, which was once a 
beautiful stream, now spoiled by receiving the discharge of one of the 
city sewers and the sewage from a large brewery, all of which the 
stream now brings almost to the doors of the people. Their own 
outhouses overhanging the stream add to the pollution, while, from 
the outhouses of some of the people living in successive tiers up the 
hill, trickle the liquid contents, together with wash water and gen- 
eral slops, through open ditches reaching the stream. A clean and 
intelligent looking woman came out of her house to point out to me 
how she suffered by such a stream passing within a few feet of the 
side of her house. "Swede Hollow*' is reached over a road made 
almost impassable by piles of ordure and general refuse. The deliv- 
ery wagons make a short cut by driving through this sewage-polluted 
creek and under the Seventh street viaduct to reach the South Phalen 
creek district. Other facts as to water supply, etc., have already been 
detailed. I do not know how much of a tenement problem might be 
found by a census of these houses. In one of them visited by me 
there were five double beds in four very small, dark and unventilated 
bedrooms. One room 6x10 feet, with a seven- foot ceiling and a small 
closed window completely covered with a curtain, contained two beds 
in which three people might have slept. The total air space was 420 
feet, considerably less than the standard requirement for one per- 
son in a well ventilated and lighted room. Another room 10x13 feet, 
with a seven-foot ceiling, contained two small closed windows and 
two double beds occupied at the time of our visit, the rooms doing 
double duty for sleeping purposes day and night. An Italian "pa- 
drone" owns this place and four other houses, whose interiors I did 



*In one miserable abode on the West Side Flats was found a family of 
father, mother and twelve children, one little one being ill at the time of our 
visit. How rnany of these children will live to grow up? one must wonder. 
And what contribution will they make to the citizenship of St Paul? 
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not investigate. Most of these poor, flimsy houses are built by 
"squatters," who pay from 50 cents to $2.00 a month ground rent. 

In the very heart of the city, between Seventh and Ninth streets, 
back of St. Peter street, lies MayalFs Alley. This alley was filthy 
at the time I visited it and contained houses unfit for human habita- 
tion. In one old rookery is a lodging-house for men, the man and 
woman who run it both working away from home. The rooms were 
forlorn and dirty. The one water closet is situated in the cellar, and 
that was locked. In another house in this alley a water closet was 
formerly in. the almost pitch dark cellar. The porcelain bowl became 
broken and was removed. The people living in the house have no 
choice but to use vessels which are carried down cellar and poured 
into the open untrapper pipe. Naturally, without a fixture and tank, 
there is no way of flushing. In another boarding house containing 
nine people the only closet was situated in the cellar. In a stable 
upon this alley a man was found last winter suffering from tuber- 
culosis, from which he soon thereafter died in the hospital. 

It is not surprising that "disorderly conduct" is complained of in 
this alley. From one of the better looking houses was taken the 
negro who is now serving a prison sentence for having decoyed and 
ruined many little white girls in this same house. A little white baby 
girl had just been bom in this house the day we visited the place. 
One must hope that the public conscience will be roused to see that 
better and safer surroundings are given to her and to the other chil- 
dren who live in this alley. The children go from here to the Jef- 
ferson school, to mingle with "your" children. The children from 
"Swede Hollow" go to the Lincoln school. They will grow up 
to help make the citizenship, the laws and the moral atmosphere 
of their city. I am informed that much of the property in this alley 
is owned and rented by rich people, who are probably contributors 
to St. Paul charities. Justice, first, would make fewer requisitions 
upon "charity" in the end. 

As to lodging houses : At Fifth and Jackson streets was found a 
place where there are fifteen steady boarders, men and women, and 
many transients. The sitting room, heated with a coal stove, had two 
windows, both of which were tightly closed. Floors were extremely 
dirty. A sink with a dirty roller towel in the hall seemed to be the 
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only washing accommodations on each floor. Unventilated toilets 
opened directly into the hall. Eighteen dark bedrooms were noted 
on the two floors. One of these, 7x10, contained two double beds, 
the foot of one bed touching the side of the other and leaving a floor 
space of only 3x4 feet. These inside bedrooms receive their only air 
supply over partitions between them and the hall, which do not reach 
clear to the ceiling. There is one window at each end of the long 
hall. The fire escape at the rear window was cluttered with an array 
of slop pails, etc. This place ii said to be always full. It is owned by 
a large brewery concern. I 

Another hotel and lodging house on Jackson street has V rooms 
upon the second and third floors of the three story building^. The 
rooms on the upper floor are dimly lighted with small sky-lights. 
The only means of lighting for the rooms below (except those at 
the extreme front and rear), consists of small plates of glass in the 
floor of the rooms above, which were often found partly covered 
with furniture. The rooms are practically dark. They are about 
eight feet square and open off of a hall about one hundred feet 
long by three feet wide, with a window at each end, 
both of which were tightly closed. The transoms over the 
bedroom doors are hinged at the bottom and could be opened 
about one-fourth of the way. These rooms were lighted by gas, fur- 
ther contaminating the foul air. The water closets have no other ven- 
tilation than into the corridors. The bath room on one floor, and, I 
think, on both, is without hot water. These tiny, dark, unventilated, 
gas illumined rooms contain double beds. The building had the ap- 
pearance of being new and the office and front part were rather at- 
tractive looking. A clerk and a maid, when questioned, knew noth- 
ing of any fire escape. From twenty-five cents to one dollar is charged 
for a night's lodging. The whole place was in a very fair condition of 
cleanliness, but, by lack of light and ventilation, an absolutely unfit 
place in which to spend even a single night. This hotel is next door 
to the building of the Wilder Charity, as the housing problem of St. 
Paul is "next door" to the other civic problems which officials and 
social workers are striving to solve. At the time of my visit in St. 
Paul I recommended most earnestly that the Wilder Charity take up 
the housing problem,, securing expert assistance from the National 
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Housing Association. I am glad to learn that both in St. Paul and in 
Duluth there has been recently inaugurated a movement toward the 
scientific study and ultimate solution of their threatening housing* 
problems. 

There is a strong tendency everywhere for people to assume that 
they have no "housing problem" unless there are many tall tenement 
buildings looming toward the sky. Some good tenement buildings, 
with good tenement house regulations, would be a blessing to many 
of these same self-satisfied cities and towns, whose poor are housed 
and crowded in miserable little buildings without water or sewer 
service or any of the decencies of life. Proper tenement house regu- 
lations include specifications as to the percentage of the land plot 
which may be covered by the building, the heighth of the building in 
relation to the street, the size, ventilation and lighting of rooms, sani- 
tary plumbing and separate toilet and bathing (or at least washing) 
facilities for each family, strict regulations against congestion of 
population in these places, and the landlord made responsible for thd 
physical condition of the outside premises and of all halls and other 
parts of the building used by the people in common. New York city 
is today spending millions of dollars in tearing down and rebuildii^ 
her tenements. The cities which have real faith in the tremendous 
future growth which they constantly predict for themselves should 
have a care lest, a few years hence, they must repeat the experience 
of New York. And nothing is truer than that every city, even every 
village, has its "housing problem," and that unsanitary and sordid 
conditions of living should be prevented by proper building and hous- 
ing laws. Our present codes have much to say, though not enough, 
about protection of buildings from destruction by fire. They have 
incredibly little to say about protection of human being from de- 
struction or deterioration as the result of living in man-created cav- 
erns and dens as dark, damp and fetid as ever our remote ancestors 
took refuge in, to escape from wild beasts and wilder men. 

Perhaps here is as good a place as any to say a few words about 
parks and playgrounds, which constitute so rich an asset to the 
whole community, but are a multiplied blessing to the poor. 
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At present, in the matter of parks, Winona exceeds all the other 
cities inspected in Minnesota or elsewhere, providing an acre of 
park for every twenty-five inhabitants. This is a wonderful asset 
to the beauty, healthfulness and delightfulness of the city, in which 
the people rightly take great pride.* Minneapolis provides extra- 
ordinary space, both land and water, for parks, and St. Paul is quite 
well supplied, and, in connection with the new city plan, some im- 
portant park extensions are proposed, which will convert very un- 
desirable residence property to public uses. Both these cities, how- 
ever, need more small parks and breathing spaces in the congested 
districts. 

Duluth, notwithstanding her superb park system, gives but one 
acre to every 400 people, and parks are not well distributed. It is 
of extreme importance that Duluth should speedily acquire for pub- 
lic purposs numrous parcels of land in various parts of the city, 
especially where her expected great influx of steel workers are to 
live (if anybody knows). t Eveleth is totally devoid of parks and 
public playgrounds, and I never saw a place of its size that needed 
them so badly. Albert Lea, Faribault, Fergus Falls, Brainerd, Still- 
water, St. Peter and Waseca are all in need of ground for parks; 
Mankato has thirty acres in pretty little parks, and Owatonna twen- 
ty-five; St. Cloud is planning extension to her ten acres on a very 
well worked-out park scheme. Rochester has thirty acres, including 
the beautiful Mayo Athletic field, and a supervised swimming place 
on an island. Mayo Park, in the heart of the little city, with its 
lovely gardens and retiring house and the band concerts in summer, 
beautifully fulfils the functions of a true recreation center. 

Park reservations make possible so many provisions for the pub- 
lic good, that not to acquire abundant park land while it is cheap. 



♦I think it was at Winona where I found the public kitchens for use of pic- 
nicking parties, in the parks, and I believe they are to be found in some of 
the other cities. I thought it was copied from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, but was 
informed that Cedar Rapids had copied Minnesota. 

tl was much surprised to find playground work in Duluth suffering a de- 
cided backset, though alleged lack of funds to pay for supervision even of 
the several playgrounds already equipped. The time will come when super- 
vised playgrounds for all children will be considered an integral part of the 
scheme of public education. 
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is to commit a fundamental, and often irreparable, municipal blun- 
der. 

Let those who plan lasting benefits to the city see, first of all, 
that abundant land, especially along water fronts, be sequestered 
forever, for the uses of the people, and that access to this land does 
not mean a street-car fare. There should be adequate open breathing 
places and playgrounds, always based upon prospective rather htan 
present population, within easy walking distance of every home — 
especially every humble home — ^in this city. Parks and playgrounds 
are, in the last tanlysis, an integral part of the "housing problem." 



k.. 



ALMSHOUSES AND JAILS 

I found in Minnesota extremes of good and bad in both almshouses 
and jails. The county almshouse at Faribault was much the best 
visited, and, taken all in all, the best almshouse of its size which 
I have found anywhere. The same may be said of the city jail and 
the county jail now in course of erection, which will be described 
later. 

The Rice county almshouse near Faribault is not better in any 
respect than is demanded by humane consideration for the aged poor 
and true principles of economy which should promote recovery of 
chance cases of sickness and accident, and their return to the ranks of 
the self-supporting. Consequently it might well serve as a standard 
for other small almshouses in Minnesota and elsewhere. To begin 
with, there is a good farm which for the last nine years has been 
well managed by an expert farmer, who is also superintendent. A 
liberal policy prevails everywhere. The superintendent and his wife, 
in the campacity of matron, receiving a salary of $1,000.00 and their 
living. The county pays for all supplies and for three general house 
helpers, and also maintains a practical nurse for service in the hospi- 
tal which will be described later. The county also pays the wages of 
one farm hand, and furnishes all the horses, farm animals and ma- 
chinery. The almshouse and farm buildings are good and are kept 
in excellent repair ; machinery covered and all conveniences supplied. 
Doubtless it is because the county has purchased good land and pays 
a reasonable sum for skilled superintendence, that the institution is 
almost self-supporting. The more able-bodied inmates, under proper 
supervision, are able to do farm work of considerable value. 

There were 15 men and 5 women in the almshouse at the time of 
my visit. The whole interior of the place was immaculately clean 
and pervaded by a homelike atmosphere. The sitting rooms for men 
and women were very cheerful and contained many blooming plants. 
A comfortable smoking room is provided for the men in the base- 
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ment and ventilation is secured by a flue entering the heated chimney. 
An extra toilet oflf of the old men's smoking room is a convenience 
here which I have not found in any other small almshouse. 

The separate rooms of the inmates were cheerful, well ventilated 
and provided with good beds, each with a rubber sheet over the mat- 
tress, and a neat washstand. There is excellent plumbing throughout 
with a plentiful supply of hot and cold water. Special toilets are 
provided separate from the bathrooms. All the windows and doors 
have fly screens. The kitchen, pantry, milk room and a well stocked 
vegetable and fruit room would do credit to a small hotel, all require- 
ments of sanitation and convenience being fully met. The laundry 
was admirably equipped with machinery for washing and drying 
clothes. I was not present when a meal was served, but the bread 
in store was of good quality and well baked. I have confidence that 
an institution so admirable in all the conditions observed would not 
fail to provide suitable and abundant food for its charges. 

The building is provided with iron fire escapes. There are outside 
screened porches for the use of inmates, many of whom would be 
unable otherwise to enjoy the outdoors. 

Most of all I was delighted with the beautiful little hospital of eight 
beds connected with the almshouse proper by a covered way enclosed 
with screens in summer and glass in winter. No patients were in the 
hospital at the time of my visit, but the nurse was busy in her private 
room making garments for the inmates. I was glad to find that the 
fact that the hospital would not be always occupied seemed no rea- 
son to the Rice county supervisors why one should not be provided. 
Doubtless the presence of an admirable and devoted matron and a 
practical nurse who are both supposed to look after the diet and gen- 
eral health conditions of the inmates, helps to keep the hospital 
empty, and must tend greatly to reduce the amount of minor ill- 
nesses and suffering among these unfortunate people.* 



♦The present county physician, Dr. Albert P. Smith, suggested the hospital 
to the county supervisors, and drew a sketch for the architect. Dr. Smith 
goes on call of the nurse, and is paid $3.00 for each visit No medical records 
are kept at the institution. Inasmuch as changes in the office are always likely 
to occur, case records of each patient should be kept on file in the office! 
However, I have never found a small institution where this was done. 



^-■* 
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There are religious services for the inmates on Sunday, and never 
is one of this family of the poor laid away in the grave without th^ 
last office of religion. 

What is there here which may rightly be called "superfluous," or 
"pampering"? Very simple but clean and decent quarters for the 
aged poor; plain and wholesome food; some security from being 
burned alive; some pains to alleviate the many ills incident to old 
age; hospital care for the bedridden, which at the same time iso- 
lates them from the well who might be infected ; religious consola- 
tion during life and a decent burial when one is dead. Should any 
county think of doing less than this for its almshouse poor? 

Turn, then, to the Freeborn county almshouse, four miles from 
Albert Lea. Freeborn county boasts of being one of the richest coun- 
ties in the State. At the time of my visit to the almshouse last Octo- 
ber, there were thirteen inmates ; there had been eighteen the winter 
before. First, as to the "system :" The county advertises for bids, 
at so much a head, for the care of its poor. The present keeper and 
his wife secured the position last April on a bid of $2.50 a week 
apiece for the inmates, and the use of the farm, they furnishing 
farm animals and machinery. For this consideration the keeper is 
to furnish food, fuel and general care of the inmates. Of course, 
the more he can save off of food, fuel and care, the more he makes. 

At this almshouse, visited on a chilly day in October, we found 
twelve out of the thirteen inmates around the stove in the one only 
sitting room provided. This room is 14x16 feet in floor area and 8j/$ 
feet in heighth. When the usual winter number of inmates (eigh- 
teen) is present there would be not quite 106 cubic feet of air space 
for each. The standard required by decent tenement house regula- 
tions is 600 cubic feet where proper ventilation is afforded. This 
room had but one outside wall, the other three sides being com- 
pletely surrounded by five small bedrooms occupied by six of these 
old people, — four women and two men. All the inmates must pass 
through one of these bedrooms, which is a dark inside room, to 
reach the common sitting: room. The furniture of this sitting room 
consisted of a stove, one old hummocky couch, one wheel chair, two 
rocking chairs, and other old common straight back wooden chairs ; 
this and nothing more. There are no porches for the inmates, hence 

IS 
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the more decrepit would be confined to this room practically the 
year round. 

Among the inmates in this room was one very feeble old man of 
eighty-seven, another of eighty-one, and an old lady of eighty-five, 
and another of eighty-three. Several others, apparently of great 
age, seemed unable to reply to questions. One woman with a 
cough said to be of long standing was mingling with the others 
without precautions of any sort. Another woman was said to be suf- 
fering from cancer. One intelligent and pleasant appearing man, 
giving his age as forty-two, occupied the wheel chair. He was konwn 
to several of the party. He is there because badly crippled by two 
severe accidents, "smashups," as he called them. He complained 
of suffering greatly with his back, and attributed it to kidney trou- 
ble. The chief complaint of this man was, that one could not keep 
clean. There is no bath,* no set bowl, not even a wash bowl and 
pitcher for the use of any of the inmates. The sole provisions for 
cleanliness consist of a tin basin in the kitchen sink with a roller 
towel used by all in common except one man who was said by the 
keeper's wife to have salt rheum. The dirty piece of soap we saw 
was used in common. A comb was on the shelf above; whether 
used by the inmates, I could not ascertain. 

There are no necessary closets in this house. All these feeble old 
people must go, in all kinds of weather, to the double privy about 
two rods from the house, arranged with small consideration for 
privacy or common decency between men and women. Those who 
are unable to go out must use pails (which, according to the in- 
mates, are not provided with covers) and depend, apparently, upon 
the chance kindness of less helpless inmates to empty them. I 
looked at the six feeble old men and women huddled in such intimate 
contact in the bedrooms surrounding the little sitting-room, and 
thought that insult to self-respect could hardly go further. 

I asked why so many of the inmates slept in these foul little rooms 
off of the sitting room. I was told, "because it was so cold up- 



*We were told that the inmates could "have a tub" in one of the outbuild- 
ings, if they choose. However, many patients would be unable to carry water 
and wait upon themselves, and in winter the outbuilding would not be heated. 
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Stairs." The upstairs rooms, it seems, are totally unheated in win- 
ter, and certainly they were as bare and cheerless as could be im- 
agined. I observed registers in the floor both here and below stairs, 
and inquired why the furnace was riot used. The keeper informed 
me that it had not been used for four or five years, "because it took 
so much fuel" ! Here is one of the fruits of "the system." In order 
to "make" off of the inmates at $2.50 per week a head, fuel is saved 
by huddling all these forlorn old men and women into one little 
box of a room by day and forcing them to sleep at night either in 
ice-cold rooms above or in the fetid warm of those below. 

As to the quality and quantity of food supplied these inmates, I 
cannot judge from knowledge. However, witnessing the way in 
which the keeper is permitted to "make" off of fuel and general care, 
one may be pardoned for supposing that the food is on a par with 
everything else. Even the dining room, I am informed, has no stove, 
and is supposed to be heated, at meal times, from adjoining rooms. 

There is no laundry in this establishment. The clothing for the 
family and the inmates is washed in the kitchen with most primitive 
"conveniences." It appeared that the clothing and bedding of the 
inmates were washed none too often. 

There is no milkhouse here, notwithstanding milk is sold. The 
cows are not tested for tuberculosis. Dusty feed is fed just before 
milking, which is done in open pails, milk being afterwards strained 
in the bam. The manure is cleaned out of the barnyard only in the 
spring and fall. Milk pails and utensils are washed and dried with a 
towel in the general kitchen, which is also the institution laundry 
and the wash room for all the inmates. In looking about the yard 
I noted there was no shelter for the farm machinery. The chicken 
house appeared to me somewhat better than the almshouse. 

These old people are there to spend the poor remnant of their 
lives. One hardly likes to imagine the kind of care received in their 
last declining days. One old man was in bed upstairs, but I was un- 
able to learn his condition. The room contained absolutely no fur- 
niture but the bed. 

All these old people will have their periods of illness, unless they 
are fortunate enough to be stricken suddenly by death. The keeper 
and his wife employ no help. There are three children of their own 
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to be taken care of, besides the farm and the milk business, and all 
these old people. And what qualifications or experience have they 
to fit them for tending the sick? Upon inquiry I was told that "we 
never see the doctor unless we send for him." This statement was 
afterwards denied by a person who, however, could give me but 
slender and vague assurance as to the amount of medical care be- 
stowed. How much medical care and nursing do these pitiful old 
people get in their last hours, days, or long-drawn out years of senile 
helplessness? Who knows? Who cares? Certainly there is little 
evidence that anybody cares if the citizens of wealthy Freeborn 
county and the beautiful little city of Albert Lea will suffer the pres- 
ent "system" to continue. 

I made careful inquiry as to how often religious services were 
held in this almshouse, and the consensus of opinion was, that 
someone came out "last May." I could not learn that religious 
services were ever held for the dead. No death had occurred since 
the present keeper came a few months before. No one with whom 
I spoke knew anything except that the bodies were "taken away." 

Shocking as is the condition of many Southern almshouses, even 
the negro cabins have some furniture, and wash basins and pitch- 
ers, and each has its stove, and there are always covered porches to 
sit on. Never, in any almshouse for white people, and almost never, 
anywhere, except in Freeborn and Blue Earth counties in Minne- 
sota, have I found a lack of separate sitting rooms for men and 
women. And considering the long months of cold in the Minne- 
sota year, I have never anywhere found a more wretched alms- 
house than the one maintained by Freeborn county. And there was 
not one person there who was not at the public mercy; so com- 
pletely and pitiably helpless ; and so forgotten ! 

The almshouse of Blue Earth county, near Mankato, contained 
twenty-one inmates, fourteen men and seven women, at the time of 
my visit, the usual number in winter being twenty-five or twenty- 
seven. The superintendent is paid $50.00 a month, and one man 
and two maids are paid also by the county. 

A sitting room in which we found many men and women was 
14x16 feet by 9j^ feet high, with two windows on one side only, 
steam heat and a stove. The room was in need of repair, some of 
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the plaster on ceiling and walls being broken off. In one comer 
of the foom was a very small and badly discolored set bowl, with 
cold water only, a roller towel, and a common drinking cup. I was 
unable to discover that there was any trap to this fixture. The only 
provisions apparent for lighting the room consisted of one oil lamp. 
The bath and toilets were badly situated and were unventilated. 
Only cold water is piped to the bath room. Three toilets, one for 
men, one for women, and one for the family, are within the same 
compartment, separated only by wooden partitions. 

There are porches for the inmates on the first floor, and the build- 
ing has fly screens throughout. There are no fire escapes. The 
cellar ceiling is not plastered, which increases the risks of fire. 
There are no rubber sheets to protect beds, and the patients sleep 
between blankets. Cooking arrangements in the kitchen are far 
from satisfactory. 

I spent considerable time in tracing the disposition of the sewage 
from this institution, and discovered that the cesspool discharged 
into the hog yard. A supervisor, learning of this, sent me word 
that Jf I dared to make this statement at the mass meeting, he would 
rise and publicly deny it. However, he did not do so ; and the grand 
jury which visited this place two or three weeks later includes 
among its recommendations "that a sanitary sewer be provided for 
caring for all sewage in a proper manner ; that the hog pen be sep- 
arated from the cesspool." Other recommendations made by the 
grand jury, are in accord with my findings, namely: Improved 
ventilation, removal of closets to rear of building, hot water pro- 
vided for bath rooms, a new range for the kitchen, and fire escapes 
at each end of the building. 

There were three bedridden old people at the time of my inspec- 
tion, and we were informed that there are usually three or four. 
There is no hospital, no nurse, and no one specially deputed or 
specially qualified to care for the sick. It seems to be the general 
impression that the keeper and his wife do the best that they can 
with the many duties and responsibilities devolving upon them. The 
doctor is said to be expected to come only on call. There are no 
religious services for the living and no burial services for the dead. 

The Steele county almshouse, near Owatonna, had but seven 
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inmates at the time of my visit, four men and three women. The 
keeper and his wife are paid $600.00 a year and the living of 
themselves and four children. The county pays the hired help. 
The building is in fair condition of repair, but provisions for ven- 
tilation are lacking. While there is a bath room, the closets are out- 
doors over earthen vaults, and are not screened from flies, which 
circumstance is to be taken in connection with the fact that milk 
from the poor farm dairy is sold to the creamery in Owatonna. 
There are no porches for the inmates, and no wheel chairs, which 
are needed by some of the inmates. 

It would seem that much better care would be possible for the 
small number of patients in this almshouse than in some of those 
previously described. The doctor comes when called, and is said 
to visit the place on an average of once a month. There had been 
no religious services for a long time, and there are no burial serv- 
ices before the bodies are laid away in the graveyard east of the 
poor farm. One of the inmates complained that no one sent out 
reading matter. In fact I find ten alsmhouses to one jail thus over- 
looked. ^ 

Twenty cows are kept, the product being sold at the creamery. 
I could not learn that the cows had been tuberculin tested. The 
bam was poorly lighted and ventilated and by no means well 
cleaned. Hay is fed during milking, which is done in open-top pails 
which are washed and scalded and then wiped with a towel in the 
kitchen. The water supply is from a dug well a good distance from 
the closets, but much too near the barnyard. 

One thing I was glad to see in this Steele county almshouse : An 
old man and his wife together in the same room, with a stove and 
some few comforts. The wife is bedridden and demented, but 
seemed to be kindly cared for by the matron, and the old couple 
were apparently very glad to be together. 

At the Olmstead county almshouse on Pleasant Grove road, near 
Rochester, we found sixteen men and one woman. Twenty is the 
usual number in winter. The keeper and wife are paid $2.25 a 
week per capita for board and care of inmates and are allowed the 
use of the farm and its products, but furnish their own horses and 
machinery. 
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The almshouse building is a pretty good one, and there are 
porches for the inmates on both floors; also, screens over all the 
windows except those in the basement. The premises were clean 
throughout. The inmates sleep in single or double rooms, which 
are provided with goods beds. There is a separate semi-detached 
room used when there are cases of tuberculosis or other communi- 
cable disease. The sitting rooms for men and women are cheer- 
less. There are no indoor occupations and the inmates are not 
allowed to lie down upon their beds in daytime unless they con- 
fess themselves sick and go to bed. As there is but one couch, and 
that in the men's sitting room, this constitutes a hardship to old peo- 
ple. (This is a rule frequently encountered in both almshouses and 
asylums.) Here, as elsewhere, there are no written menus which 
give information. The bread examined was under-done. The house 
contains good plumbing and sanitary fixtures, both baths and toilets. 
Nevertheless, out-door privies are used by many of the inmates, 
and these vaults are neither fly-tight nor, probably, water-tight, the 
sanitary provisions consisting of wooden drawers. These vaults are 
within forty-two feet of the well. 

As noted under the head of Water Supply, a dangerous con- 
dition was discovered here, in that the cesspool receiving all the 
sewage from the almshouse building was allowed to overflow into 
a little stream which presently empties into Bear creek, the emer- 
gency water intake for the city of Rochester, The city health offi- 
cer, the manager of the local water company, and several other 
citizens present with me at the time this discovery was made, ex- 
pressed determination to have this condition altered immediately, 
under the State law which prohibits the discharge of untreated 
sewage into any stream used for water supply. The matter was 
taken up with the county supervisors, with satisfactory results 
already related. 

We were informed that there had been no Sunday services at the 
almshouse for three years or more, but that ministers came out to 
conduct services over the dead. 

Cream from the almshouse dairy is sold in town. The bam has 
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no water supply and few windows and was not properly cleaned, 
cobwebs and old manure being in evidence. Cows are not cleaned 
or curried. Hay is fed just before milking. Milking is done into 
an open pail. 

The Winona county almshouse is a good building, but greatly 
lacking proper ventilation. In the sitting rooms the air was stifling 
and every window tightly closed. The whole house is screened 
from flies and kitchen and laundry are well equipped. There are 
no porches for the inmates and but one wheel chair. The place 
was very clean and good housekeeping was in evidence. The keeper 
and his wife are paid jointly $1,100, and the county pays $1.00 
a day to a woman who is supposed to give physical care to the in- 
mates, of whom there were twenty at the time of my visit and 
twenty-five usually in winter. This woman had had no previous 
experience as a nurse or caretaker of invalids. The county does not 
pay for other help, the keeper being supposed to pay for necessary 
help out of his salary. Apparently, as a consequence, no help is em- 
ployed, and we found the woman, supposed to be taking care of the 
inmates, at work in the kitchen. 

There is excellent plumbing and baths, including a shower bath 
each for men and women. There are single rooms for many of 
the inmates, all of the women being thus provided. These rooms 
were very pleasant and comfortable. One of the old ladies told us 
with great delight of having been taken by a lady to her home to 
spend the day. It suggested a kind of social work which might 
give larger returns in mutual happiness than the average social en- 
deavor. 

There is no proper sitting room for some of the men on the sec- 
ond floor who are too much crippled to get below. They are locked 
out of their sleeping quarters during the day. There is one couch 
which they may use in the hall. 

One helpless bed-ridden old man was recently brought here from 
the hospital, because the county declined longer to pay $12.00 a 
week for his care. He is very large and heavy, with a trouble re- 
quiring much attention. It is questionable whether untrained per- 
sons can do for him the things humanity requires. A hospital 
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wing and a nurse with some experience would make the Winona 
almshouse quite a model institution.'*' 

At Fergus Falls was found again the pernicious system of asking 
for bids for the position of overseer of the poor and for the posi- 
tion of county physician as well. Physicians should refuse to lend 
themselves to such an unprofessional procedure. The almshouse 
building is far from being well adapted to its purpose, but is in charge 
of a couple who are without doubt doing the best possible to promote 
the health and comfort of the inmates. This fact, however, is due to 
chance rather than to any wise selection of the supervisors. Relig- 
ious services are held frequently at this almshouse, and when I 
asked the superintendent about services for the dead he replied with 
considerable warmth that never had a single one of "their family" 
been buried without the offices of religion. Without doubt the spirit 
and temper of the overseer and his wife are the most important 
factors in determining the fate of the people who live in our alms- 
houses. Where humanity prevails something of the home atmos- 
phere will find expression in spite of poor buildings and equipment. 
However, the practice of letting the care of the poor out by con- 
tract, usually to the lowest bidder, tends powerfully to attract mer- 
cenary persons whose expectation it is to give the least allowable 
of comfort and care to the inmates, in order that they may get some 
profit out of their contract. I consider the case at Fergus Falls a 
rare exception. 

At the Crow Wing county almshouse near Brainerd we found one 
lone inmate — ^a pleasant looking, clean old gentleman. His lips 
quivered and tears came into his eyes as he spoke of his loneliness. 
He hoped "there would be somebody else pretty soon." As he sat 
there by the stove in his room, quite detached from the house of the 
keeper, he looked as nice as anybody's old father, and I was glad 
to hear some of the party promise to come and see him from time to 
time and to bring something else for him to read than the old 
thumbed papers and magazines whose interest he seemed to have 
exhausted. 



"^Fire escapes are needed, since the building, supposed to be fireproof, con- 
tains much combustible material 
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Waseca County, Polk County (Crookston), and Steams County 
St. Cloud), are without almshouses, the counties boarding out or 
otherwise providing for indigent homeless persons. At Waseca I 
was informed that "each rase is handled individually and a stipend 
is given sometimes directly to the person, sometimes through a mer- 
chant, sometimes to the one who takes care of the needy one. No 
tids are received, but the best terms possible made in each case." 

I have before me the annual financil statement of the Waseca 
County poor fund. In this the full names of all the people given 
charity are published to the world. This is a barbarous procedure, 
which, I hope, is not in vogue in other counties. Investigation 
should be made in each county which boards out its dependents, to 
see what care and treatment is given in each case. There should be 
routine visitation, and if there is no official provision for this, here 
is a fruitful field for private service. The boarding out of helpless, 
aged, or crippled people among strangers, with, always, "the best 
terms possible made in each case," opens up unique possibilities of 
neglect and inhumanity to which no community should close its 
eyes." 

I greatly regretted being unable to inspect the Hennepin county 
(Minneapolis) almshouse, although I had expected to do so until 
the last day. 

The Ramsey county almshouse* on Prosperity avenue was the first 
institution visited from St. Paul. There were seventy-eight inmates, 
sixty-four men and fourteen women, at the time of my visit, and 
there have been as many as eighty-five. The brick building is old 
and poorly adapted to its use. The halls and stairways are so dark 
as to be dangerous. The building is steam heated, and furnaces and 
pipes seem to be properly arranged to protect from fire. The steam 
coils heats the air in the rooms over and over again, and the system 
of ventilation is very poor. The small ventilation registers open into 
stacks which, so far as I could learn, are unheated, and hence serve 
little purpose. The only fire escapes are wooden stairs attached to 
the outside walls of /the building. There were fly screens at all the 



♦Almshouse and hospital are supported two-thirds by the county and one- 
third by the City of St. Paul. 
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windows and doors. The kitchen and laundry were found well 
equipped and clean. The cement floors in the laundry, and the base- 
ment throughout, can be flushed. The water supply is from a deep 
tubular well. 

The place was very clean, but has much the aspect of a prison. 
The sitting room for women has bare, brick walls, a bare hard- 
wood floor, undraped windows (all tightly closed) on three sides, a 
table with papers and magazines, and plenty of wooden rocking 
chairs. The men's sitting room is a duplicate of the women's. It 
is very rare indeed to find a ward in an insane asylum without 
couches, pictures on the walls, rugs on the floor and various other 
home touches. 

A deplorable feature of the Ramsey county almshouse is; the en- 
tire lack of classification of the inmates and the impossibility of a 
moment's privacy, day or night. No individual bedrooms are pro- 
vided and all the women and all the men sleep in dormitories, not- 
withstanding the institution is not at all crowded and some separate 
rooms could easily be provided. I inquired what the people did, 
sitting all day in their barracks-like quarters. "They quarrel, most- 
ly," was the reply. I would think the conditions imposed would 
cause one to quarrel with one's twin brother. Nothing to do, noth- 
ing to look at, nothing of interest to think about, no way of being 
alone for a moment, would be a splendid prescription to drive one 
to insanity, if not murder. It is an outrage, and a wholly needless 
one, that all kinds and classes, white and colored ; feeble people of 
intact mind, and epileptics,* the chronic insane, and advanced cases 
of senile dementia; persons of good character and refinement, 
and worn out tramps and prostitutes, should thus be forced contin- 
ually upon one another day and night. 

To this criticism, the keeper and the supervisors replied that it 
was "impossible to make any discrimination." In view of what is 
done in some almshouses, this excuse is without value. It would seem 
to be the individual right of old people living in aggregations of 



♦If there were the proper classification before people reached the alms- 
house, epileptics and insane persons would not be sent there, but would go to 
institutions designed for their special use. 
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Strangers, to be able to have privacy, or, if not that, to choose their 
company. This condition can be secured by single rooms and double 
rooms with two single beds. In the case of double rooms, some 
degree of congeniality may be secured by permitting inmates to 
make their own selections as to roommates. Should there be any 
difficulty because some rooms are better than others, selections can 
be made by lot. 

The thought of many old women, especially, being forced to dress 
and undress in dormitories in each other's presence, fills one with 
pain and indignation. 

Moreover, all these dormitories in the Ramsey county almshouse 
are badly ventilated. In most cases the windows, the only means of 
ventilation, are all on one wall, and so close to some of the beds 
that I think they would not be kept open in winter. The transoms 
into the halls have been removed, but there are unventilated water 
closets off the halls, and the men's hall and stairway was very foul- 
smelling. Some of these closets were out of order and would not 
flush. All of them seemed to use a remarkably small quantity of 
water in flushing. One of them had leaking pipes. The clothes 
closets are unventilated. 

The women's bath room is small, lighted with a small set window, 
unventilated except through a slat door opening into the wash 
room, which contains five good lavatories, but with roller towels for 
common use. The automatic closet flush of the men's toilet was out 
of order. Other toilets had poor flushing apparatus. The auto- 
matic flush of the urinals were of an especially good type. T^he 
seats of the water closets were much in need of varnish. In insane 
asylums I usually find great care in this matter. Only by frequent 
use of water proof varnish can seats be kept so that they may be 
properly disinfected. 

The privilege of lying down in the day time was said to be 
granted to the inmates whose dormitories are on the ground floor. 
The upper dormitories are locked during the day and no couches 
are provided. There were three wheeled chairs in the men's sitting 
room. There is one small porch for use of inmates. 

The dining room has clean scrubbed tables, but no tablecloths, and 
white stoneware china. The bread was good and well baked. I did 
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not see a meal served. At the flue opening which was supposed to 
give exit to foul air from the dining rcom the draft was inward 
instead of outward. There are nice separate rooms for each of the 
four maids. A good dining room is provided for the help. 

The almshouse is on a farm of 140 acres. The superintendent 
and matron receive jointly $135.00 a month and the county pays 
four maids, three farm hands, one engineer and one fireman. There 
is no nurse, and the physician comes only on call. Inmates are sup- 
posed to be taken to the city hospital when ill. However, only four 
have been taken there in the past year. There is no one residing 
at the almshouse qualified to recognize the need of calling a phys- 
ician or to take proper care of the numerous cases which, among a 
population of eighty or more old people, must surely need attention 
and nursing. Old age and feebleness may be said to constitute dis- 
ease. There were reported to me four epileptics, five chronic in- 
sane and several cases of rheumatism, locomotor ataxia, arthritis 
deformans, and other diseases. No medical or nursing records are 
kept of any of these cases. When these old people sicken and die, 
it all takes place in the common dormitory. 

I was told by the superintendent that there are frequent religious 
services on Sunday, and that Christian burial is provided for the 
dead. 

Destitute old couples are not received here. It would be a profit- 
able inquiry to find where they are. 

I suggested various improvements of the features criticised, — ^the 
chief one being, that a closer union be established between the city 
liospital in the city and the almshouse, by which one or more senior 
nurses in training at the former institution should be in residence 
for a part of their term at the almshouse, working under supervi- 
sion of the head nurse of the hospital. It is well known that hospi- 
tal training affords too little experience in chronic cases. The expe- 
rience at the almshouse would be invaluable to the nurses, at the 
same time that it would greatly alleviate the lot of the poor old people 
in that place.* I believe that this plan is entirely practicable and should 



*See "Almshouse Nursing; the Human Need; the Professional Opportu- 
nity," by Caroline Bartlett Crane, in August, 1907, number of The American 
Journal of Nursing. 
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be carried out. If this were done, if some of the spare room were 
converted into small bedrooms, the ventilation improved, hall and 
stairways better lighted and iron fire escapes provided, the Ramsey 
county almshouse would rank well with similar institutions. It 
would also compare more favorably with its own fine dairy bam* 
and new piggery, which are objects of pardonable pride on the part 
of the supervisors. The admirable maternity room provided for 
parturient cows should surely be matched by a private room in 
which human patients may die secluded and in whatever measure 
of peace may belong to such a place. 

At Duluth several people informed me that the St. Louis county 
almshouse was a "model institution," and some of them even sug- 
gested that I would be wasting my time to visit it. I found the 
almshouse two and one-half miles from the center of the business sec- 
tion and within the city limits. There is a good farm of 140 acres and 
very good buildings. The further admirable provisions of St. Louis 
county for its tuberculous poor will be described in the chapter 
upon "Public Health Administration." The almshouse proper is a 
cement building and has many excellent features. However, it is 
not fireproof and no fire escapes are provided. The laundry is ex- 
cellently equipped, but some features of conveniences are lacking 
in the kitchen. There is one porch for the inmates at the rear. 

There were one hundred nineteen inmates at the time of my visit. 
Thirty-two of these patients were bedridden, twenty-four of this 
number suffering from typhoid fever. There had been fifty-two 
cases of t3rphoid fever in this almshouse since August 15th. 

This extraordinary situation was brought about in the following 
manner : Miners and lumbermen from the "range" in the northern 
part of St. Louis county had contracted typhoid fever from some sort 
of unsanitary conditions with which their lives were surrounded.t 
These men were "shipped" to the poorhouse, often sitting up all the 



♦As stated on page 95, in the chapter on "Milk Supply," the almshouse 
dairy was the best one visited by me in the neighborhood of St Paul, there 
being much to praise and almost nothing to criticise. The milk goes to the 
city hospital 

tNote pages 49 and 50 relative to protective inoculation against typhoid 
fever. 
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way, sometimes dying en route, and sometimes received there, accord- 
ing to information given me by the county physician, in a state of col- 
lapse with sub-normal temperature. Why had fifty-two of these 
desperately sick men, the helpless victims of a purely preventable 
disease which flourishes only where unsanitary conditions are al- 
lowed to prevail, been shipped 70 miles to the poorhouse ? The an- 
swer is given in the words of one of the supervisors : 

"We, therefore, can feed them more cheaply than the hospitals, 
and, when possible, we do so." 

If such an institution were to be turned into a typhoid fever hos- 
pital on a large scale, we would naturally expect that every prepara- 
tion would be made in the way of medical care and nursing, and 
the scientific diet which is such an extremely important factor in 
typhoid fever. However, I found but two nurses (neither of them 
trained nurses). One had been there five weeks, and seemed to be 
an excellent practical nurse, devoted to her patients. The other 
nurse had come but a week before. There were two "orderlies," one 
of whom was on duty at night. There was no nurse on duty or in 
the building at night. The house physician did not sleep in the 
building. These typhoid fever patients, when delirious, were shack- 
led with leather wristlets and anklets to the iron beds, with no one 
to give them care except the "orderly," who made periodical tours 
of the building. This practice of shackling the patients was warmly 
defended by those in charge, who claimed that it was the usual cus- 
tom in hospitals. I have only to say that I never heard of such a 
thing in my life, and that any hospital which would thus shackle 
patients in delirium, and leave them all night without attendance of 
physician or nurse, would stand condemned for inhumanity. 

The information I received about temperature baths, as well as 
general records of cases, was unsatisfactory. It was self-evident 
that the nursing force could '^not begin to give to these patients the 
care actually necessary, to say nothing of the eight other bed-ridden 
men and women. Six patients had died in the week of my visit and 
had been planted without ceremony in pauper graves. 

The superintendent of this place was a man who had repeatedly 
been complained of for drunkenness, for swearing at the nurses 
when they sought to cook something fit for their typhoid patients 
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to eat, and for general unfitness and incompetency. While the house 
physician prescribed for the patients and directed the nurses, he did 
not room nor eat in the building, and had far less than the superin- 
tendent to say about the food and general physical conditions sur- 
rounding the patients. On the day of my visit (September 30th) 
there was a summer temperature; nevertheless the steam heat was 
on full blast and it was necessary to open all the windows to cool 
the panting, fever racked patients in the typhoid wards. I was told 
by the nurse that the superintendent objected to turning off the 
steam. There was but one screen to the two windows in each ward ; 
consequently the whole house was swarming with flies. The uncov- 
ered sugar bowls on the table of the employes' dining room was lit- 
erally covered with flies, so that not one particle of the sugar could 
be seen. There were flies in the syrup cans and many flies in the 
cooling room and in the uncovered milk there. Considering the 
agency of flies in carrying disease, and the presence of some eighty 
other patients not affected with typhoid, the monstrous plague of 
flies in this place was more than ordinarily inexcusable. 

Flies, however, were not more numerous than cockroaches. I 
have never seen anywhere an infestation of these insects comparable 
to that of the almshouse at Duluth. Cupboards containing unpro- 
tected foods and tables dishes swarmed with them in thousands, 
and when I lifted the lid of a barrel and someone asked me what 
was in it, I truthfully replied, "oatmeal, among other things." The 
bread box was alive with them and they were running about the 
base board and walls of the dining room. There were ants in the 
sugar and evidences of mice in the flour and corn meal, as well as a 
very wilted looking dead mouse on the kitchen floor. This vermin- 
ridden condition was the less excusable in a new cement building. 
I found no fly paper or insecticide in use in the institution. The 
kitchen was filthy and disorderly to a degree, and was presided over 
by two most incompetent cooks, as evidenced by half-baked bread, 
half-cooked mush and grease soaked doughnuts. These cooks were 
paid $60.00 and $30.00 a month apiece. The head nurse was paid 
$50.00. 

Storage eggs were alleged to be used for the most part. The 
nurse stated that they got "a few" fresh eggs for the patients. Not 
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only was the food unsuitable, but on my second visit I saw it served 
at the bedside of several of the patients. It was cold and most un- 
appetizing in appearance. The dishes were poorly washed by hand 
by inmates, and the pitchers which received the milk for the table 
were very dirty on the inside. 

The men's and women's sitting rooms were bare and cheerless, 
without a picture on the walls. There was one rocking chair for the 
men and two for the women ; three wheel chairs and only one screen 
to shield the bed of the dying. In the toilet rooms were dirty roller 
towels and a comb used in common. The nurse complained of a 
chronic scarcity of towels and bed linen. Here, as in every alms- 
house visited, the bathtubs were set against the wall. In handling 
a partially helpless patient, it is a great advantage to have the bath- 
tub set out so that there may be an attendant on each side. 

It was claimed that the discharges of bedridden typhoid patients 
were disinfected before being thrown into the sewer. However, no 
such claim was made in the case of convalescent, but none the less 
dangerous, t)^hoid patients. I have related, in the chapters on 
"Water Supply" and "Sewers," my discovery that the safety of 
Duluth was jeopardized by the discharge of this almshouse sewage 
into Chester creek, which empties near the city's emergency intake; 
that the milk supply was jeopardized by this stream flowing through 
the pastures of five dairies, with more than one hundred cows fur- 
nishing milk to the city of Duluth. 

There were thirteen feeble old men sleeping in the basement of 
this almshouse, the floor being at least four feet below ground. Why 
should these old men with their stiff joints and rheumatic aches and 
pains, sleep here when there is an abundance of vacant room on the 
third floor? To be in the basement entails in itself special neglect. 
(The nurse told me she had nothing to do with the inmates in the 
basement.) It is probable that here, (as elsewhere is often the 
case), these men are placed in the basement because they are untidy 
or have offensive smelling sores or discharges or something of that 
sort. But it is perfectly possible to segregate offensive patients in 
separate rooms above ground without inflicting any neglect or in- 
humanity upon them. 

In one of these basement rooms I found, on my first visit, an old 

14 
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and apparently dying man, with long, unkempt and filthy beard, and 
head, neck, hands and feet apparently unwashed and untended for 
months. His gown and the one sheet upon his poor straw bed were 
wet and sodden with filthy discharges. Besides his pallet and an 
old chair there was nothing in the room save the remains of an al- 
most untouched meal, repugnant in appearance, feasted upon by 
many flies, and of a character quite unfit for a bedridden and dying 
man. A supervisor, a few days later, when this poor man was 
dead, justified the treatment he had received at the almshouse and 
his burial without religious services, by saying that he had been "a 
bad man," and also that he used to strike and bite the superintend- 
ent when he attempted to care for him. How was it, then, that, 
upon my visit the second day, I found this man shorn, washed and 
so changed that I did not know him, and searched for a long time 
to find the man of yesterday? It was known at the almshouse that 
I would make this second visit. Could the superintendent run risks 
of his life (with this helpless and dying old man who was such a 
dangerous character) only when his own reputation and position 
were jeopardized? 

I would ask whether our almshouses are penal institutions? If 
they are, shall we not institute regular courts of trial and sentence? 
Is it safe to leave such matters to the off-hand decision of a superin- 
tendent, or to a supervisor such as the one just quoted, who even 
dared to say, in defense of the conduct of this institution, that "nine- 
tenths of the people" come to the poorhouse "as the result of their 
own evil ways." Even were this true (which out of a very wide 
experience of many years I absolutely deny) still, does it become us 
as human beings to so strain the quality of mercy when at last, at 
the end of their poor lives, they fall helpless into our power? I do 
not thus read the dictates of religion or of common humanity. 

A supervisor replied, to my criticism of the Duluth almshouse, 
that I would make it so attractive as to draw all the "loafers and 
bums for miles around." On the contrary, one of my criticisms of 
Duluth and St. Louis county was that they do not provide a work- 
house to which "loafers and bums" and deserting husbands and 
other misdemeanants may be sent for proper restraint and disci- 
pline. It should not be possible for persons to effect entrance to any 
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almshouse at pleasure. It would be both stupid and cruel, in order 
to defend an almshouse against a wholesale onslaught upon its hos- 
pitality by able-bodied vagrants and petty criminals, to reduce to 
lowest terms the standard of living for the feeble and helpless, who 
alone can justly claim support. 

The undeniable fact is that our almshouse poor are "the forgot- 
ten people." There is a great field for improvement of public care 
in housing, feeding and nursing, a great field for private benevo- 
lence in visiting, consoling, teaching occupations to the helpless, pro- 
viding occasional entertaiment* and more cheerful and home-like 
surroundings, and, above all, seeing that these old people enjoy the 
privileges of religious service during life, and that the dignity of a 
fiecent burial is given their passing from this world. 

Anyone accustomed to visiting almshouses is struck with the fre- 
quency with which "incurables" are pointed out, though no medical 
records exist to prove them incurable. Poor records and poor work 
are s)mon)rmous. Neglect of teeth is well-nigh universal. One may 
see mouths which are veritable septic cavities, for which nothing is 
ever done but to pull out teeth when the aching becomes unberable. 
Such a case, a very piti^ible one, exists in the Duluth almshouse, and 
was reported to me as still unrelieved months after my inspection. 

In almost every place in Minnesota where I have spoken publicly 
upon the subject of the almshouse poor, ministers and other 
men and women have come forward to express their regret and con- 
trition that they have never visited these forgotten people, and to 
promise that they shall no longer be forgotten. Probably nowhere 
has so much already been accomplished as in Duluth. Previous to 
my visit the Christian Endeavorers had frequently held religious 
services on Sunday, and they continue to do so. The ministers have 
arranged that there shall be no more burials without religious serv- 
ice. The nursing force has been increased and the physician in 



'''In all of the various cities visited I urged the claims of the almshouse 
poor upon charitable women, and suggested, as one means of entertainment, 
the gift of a good phonograph with popular records. It is, perhaps, not a 
remarkable fact that the first people to act upon this suggestion are in Fari- 
bault, the seat of the county which has already done the most for its alms- 
house poor. The phonograph was to be presented on Christmas day. 
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charge is given a much larger measure of control over the conditions 
surrounding his pati,ents.* Both the cooks were summarily dis- 
charged and competent and cleanly men have taken their place. The 
food is now of good quality, well cooked, and free from the soil of 
vermin, which have been exterminated root and branch. The sew- 
age from the almshouse is now collected in tanks and thoroughly 
disinfected before being discharged into Chester creek.t 

The walls of the men's sitting room have been decorated so that 
load of comfortable arm chairs and rocking chairs have been pur- 
chased ; a committee of good women visit the place frequently and 
the room is much cleaner and better lighted than before ; a wagon- 
plan for monthly entertainments for the inmates ; games and picture 
books are provided, for those who cannot longer read, and, as one 
woman in Duluth (whom I have come to love for her good work), 
writes me : "If you will come again, you will see that our "forgotten 
people* are no longer forgotten.' " 

Much remains to be done — ^the chief needs being to acquire a fit 
superintendent, and also an experienced and competent matron. That 
such an institution should have no matron at all is as comprehensible 
as that such a superintendent is retained. 

However, what is already accomplished amply justifies, in my 
opinion, the storm of discussion, criticism and counter-criticism which 
resulted from the inspections of this campaign. 

I trust the time will come when all these local almshouses here in 
Minnesota and elsewhere, will be under the general control of the 
State, and that thus the destitute aged and other unfortunates who 
have their senses and can appreciate their surroundings, may re- 



♦The grand jury, visiting the almshouse soon after my departure, concurred 
in a general way with my chief criticisms, and especially recommended im- 
proved ventilation, sanitary disposal of sewage, and "that the house physician, 
with his assistants, be given direct control of the patients, the preparation of 
their food, as well as the sanitary conditions of the entire building, subject 
to rules provided by the superintendent" I was at one time informed that 
the present superintendent was about to be dismissed, but regret to learn that 
this has not occurred as yet. 

tWhile reading proof on this copy, I am astonished to learn that the prom- 
ised septic tank, notwithstanding newspaper announcement, is not yet con- 
structed. 
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ceive care equal to that bestowed by the state upon its destitute 
insane. 

I appeal, especially to the club women of Minnesota, who are do- 
ing such noble work for the children, both girls and boys, in the 
State Industrial schools, to include under their care and protection 
the almshouse people, often more helpless, more wretched — ^and so 
much more hopeless ! — in their second childhood. 

County Jails and Lockups. 

The Ramsey county jail at St. Paul was built six years ago and 
appeared to me to be a well-planned and constructed jail. I did not 
look carefully into the methods of ventilation, but the air seemed 
fresh in every part of the jail. There were forty-seven prisoners, 
including three women and one boy of seventeen, just too old to be 
protected by the Juvenile Court. He was in a separate room up- 
stairs. The cells of the prisoners are of good size and I judged that 
they are well lighted by day, though my visit was in the evening. 
The women's quarters are commodious and very well furnished in- 
deed. The tiled walls and floors are great aids to sanitation and the 
place was immaculately clean in every part. There is a shower 
bath for every six cells, an abundance of hot and cold water, and 
individual towels for the prisoners. There is no "padded cell" ; men 
suffering from delirium tremens are very properly sent to the city 
hospital. 

The one criticism of this jail would be that there is no proper 
classification of prisoners. Boys just above the Juvenile Court age 
are confined separately; but young men, scarcely more than boys, 
mix with mature and hardened criminals ; and persons awaiting trial 
(whom the law is supposed to hold as innocent) are mixed indis- 
criminately with those convicte3 and serving sentence. This is a 
deplorable fault found in most of the jails in this country. One 
admirable provision in this building, is the large and airy apart- 
ment, containing comfortable beds, baths, etc., for the jury when 
in session. The ends of justice would seem to be better served in 
such a place than by cooping up jurors, day and night, with no op- 
portunity for proper rest and refreshment. 
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From lack of time, did not visit the Hennepin county jail at Min- 
neapolis. 

At Duluth rumors of overcrowding caused me to visit the jail at 
night so that I might see just how the prisoners were disposed. 
Having accidentally destroyed my notes of this inspection I will not 
trust my unaided memory further than to say that the jail is badly 
crowded, and that I found many men sleeping in the cellar. Duluth 
is about to build an expensive new central police station.* 

The county jail at Winona contained seven inmates, one of them 
a boy of eighteen, and all in close association with each other. The 
jail is very poorly lighted, the cells being exceedingly dark. There 
is no system of ventilation. There are windows on opposite sides 
which might be used for that purpose. However, all were closed 
but three and these were opened but a mere crack at the top. The 
air was noticeably foul. The bath room was dirty and there was 
a very untidy toilet with a filthy water closet bowl; also a dirty 
wash-bowl for common use in the corridor. Insane persons tem- 
porarily confined in the jail, must be taken up steep and difficult 
stairways to the third story. The city lock-up was clean and may 
be well ventilated if proper use is made of windows at all times, as 
upon the day of my visit. There is a separate room for boys. There 
was but one occupant of the lock-up. The women's room has but 
one small window, and there is need of a transom on the opposite 
wall. The tramps' quarters in the basement were very well lighted, 
with windows enough to give good ventilation, and the place was 
very clean. Wooden benches were provided for sleeping, but the 
place is so crowded that many sleep upon the cement floor. I 
advised that wooden platforms with cleats elevating them about an 
inch or so above the floor, should be provided. Sleeping upon a cold 
stone floor is not merely uncomfortable it is productive of colds, 
rheumatism and other illness. 

Nothing was found wrong with the little jail at Eveleth, unless 
it were the system of ventilation, which I am uncertain about. At 
Brainerd I was glad to find both jail and lock-up empty. Neither 



♦The inadequate Jail capacity in Duluth is thought to have something to 
do with the alleged laxity of officials in the following cases of family deser- 
tioa 



ly. 
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was as clean as it should be. The jail cells are very poorly lighted, 
— 2i common fault in such places. At Owatonna was found a very 
good and clean jail, except that ventilation was deficient. There is 
no separation of prisoners serving sentence and those awaiting trial. 
The county jail at Waseca was empty and clean. It is poorly lighted 
and poorly ventilated. The women's quarters are especially good, 
and it is to be noted that improvements here and elsewhere have 
been secured largely through the efforts of a humane sheriff. The 
city lock-up at Waseca has no ventilation, no sewer connections and 
is much exposed to danger from fire. It had already been con- 
demned by the State Board of Control. The jail at Albert Lea is 
well lighted, but there are very inadequate bathing facilities and no 
ventilation except that afforded by the windows, all of which were 
tightly closed. The Rochester jail and lock-up were clean, but de- 
pend upon the windows for ventilation, and all the windows were 
found closed on a mild day in October. The lock-up is a very for- 
bidding place, the lower edges of all the windows being eight feet 
from the floor. It is questionable whether windows thus located 
would be capable of affording ventilation. 

The county jail at Fergus Falls is a very good one, indeed, airy, 
light and clean, and was found nearly empty. It was the best one 
found in any of the smaller cities. A shower bath could be in- 
stalled to advantage. The city lock-up is equally good, except that 
it has but one cell for use, the other being used for storage of elec- 
trical supplies. The State Board of Control rightly objects to this 
curtailment of acommodations. 

The St. Cloud county jail is built in connection with the old and 
very unsanitary court house which contains the only public hall in 
the city. The lack of ventilation was very noticeable throughout 
this building. Toilets were in an unsanitary condition. In passing^ 
through the underground way to the jail I observed that the smoke 
flue from the furnace runs close to the ceiling which is imperfectly 
protected by a narrow galvanized iron sheet. The jail was found 
clean. It depends upon windows for ventilation, only one of which 
was open at the time of my visit. There are air pipes from the box 
containing the night buckets in each cell, but inasmuch as they are 
not connected with a heated flue, they are not serviceable for ven- 
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tilation. The jail is light and sunny on one side and upon this side 
the windows may be opened inward and washed on both sides. 
Upon the other side, receiving little sun, there are sliding windows 
which, it is claimed, cannot be washed on the outside because of the 
bars. The lower sash is painted thus excluding more light. In 
many of the jails visited the failure to wash windows upon the out- 
side considerably decreases the amount of light which might other- 
wise be afforded. I think it would be possible to wash these win- 
dows, either with a hose, or with specially designed brushes. They 
ought to be washed. The bathing arrangements in the St. Cloud 
jail are inadequate and there are no shower baths. Shower baths 
are the only kind suitable for jails ; tubs are almost invariably found 
coated with deposits which may readily carry infection from one 
prisoner to another. I was glad to find individual towels in each cell. 
The water closet was of an unsanitary type, being flushed by turn- 
ing a valve which discharged water only until it was turned back 
again. There is no padded cell, the sheriff stating that watchers 
were detailed to care for men in delirium. There was no separation 
of prisoners serving sentence and awaiting trial. Here as in most 
of the jails visited, religious services are held very irregularly and 
infrequently. 

We found the city lock-up radiantly clean, redolent with the odor 
of hot water and soap, the windows brilliantly polished and the 
beaming custodian standing at attention. I complimented him, 
mentioning a hope that the place would always be kept in such good 
condition. There are brick walls and cement floor, but the place 
contains some materials for combustion, and, heated by an uncaged 
stove, there would seem danger that vicious or demented occu- 
pants might start a fire. The ventilating pipes are unconnected 
with hot air flues. 

Both the county and the city jail at Mankato were found clean. 
Both were lacking in ventilation and the latter was pervaded by a 
decidedly bad odor. In the county jail the cells are large and well 
lighted and each bed is provided with clean sheets and pillow cases 
every week. Blankets are washed before being given to a new 
prisoner. Separate towels are provided for all the prisoners. All 
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the beds are supplied with woven wire springs, — ^ luxury of ques- 
tionable advisability in such a place. 

As already stated, an expensive new county jail is in process of 
building at Faribault, and from the description given me I should 
judge that it is to be a model of safety and sanitation. The city 
lock-up was just completed, not having yet been put to its uses. 
The floor is of stone, the walls of white tile, and every comer of the 
place is amply lighted. Shower baths and sanitary toilets are pro- 
vided. It is the best lock-up I have seen. Provided the windows 
are kept open in summer, perfect ventilation can be afforded, since 
the ventilating flues are carried in the furnace chimney and will 
afford ventilation in winter if the intake registers are kept open. 
The Rice county supervisors and the city government of Faribault 
deserve much praise for having made such sanitary and humane 
provisions for the poor and the delinquent of the community. 

But even the most sanitary jail may be a school of idleness and 
crime, a hot-bed for fostering the very evils in the community which 
it is supposed to suppress. The time will surely come when jails 
will largely give place to farm colonies and sanatoriums, aimed to 
cure delinquents, and when all necessary local places of detention 
will be conducted in a humane and enlightened manner, under the 
central authority of the State. 

In an address before the State Conservation Congress (printed 
in the "Proceedings"), I have fully stated my opinion of the famous 
"business system" at the Stillwater penitentiary, by which the State 
treasury accumulated $1,500,000 surplus from the labor of con- 
victs, while the wives and children of these men are deprived of 
their support. A recent law permits (but does not require) the 
Board of Control to pay a part of the prisoner's earnings to him, 
or, at his request, to his family. The law is very far from doing 
justice, especially to convict's families; but, I trust that, in some 
measure, at least, this long-standing wrong will now be righted. 



b^. 



PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
—AND THE PUBLIC 

It was my good fortune to be present at the Minnesota State Con- 
servation Congress held in the splendid St. Paul Auditorium in 
March, 1910, and to listen to the many valuable papers upon con- 
servation of soil fertility, scientific farming, development of the 
cattle, sheep and dairy business, forestry, industrial enterprises, 
highways and waterways and water powers, and many other ele- 
ments of common wealth and prosperity. 

But by far the most important and significant session of the Con- 
gress, in my opinion, was that devoted to "The Conservation of 
Human Life," and presided over by Doctor H. M. Bracken, Execu- 
tive Officer of the State Board of Health. Addresses were given 
by the presiding officer, by Professor F. F. Wesbrook, Dean of the 
College of Medicine and Surgery of the University of Minnesota, 
and by Doctor John S. Fulton of the National Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography. 

I think that no one who heard these addresses could fail to be 
convinced — say all we may or can, of the importance of conserva- 
tion and development of material resources, — ^that conservation 
of htunan life and development of human resources is, even from a 
commercial standpoint, by far the most vital problem before the 
people of Minnesota, and of every state, today. Doctor Fulton 
showed that the number of million of years of future expectation 
of life of the people of Minnesota, — interpreted in terms of labor 
and market, production and consumption — constitutes the most im- 
portant asset of the Commonwealth. Then Dr. Wesbrook be- 
gan bjr saying: 

"Dilatory we have been in conserving our material resources. Yet 
more careless are we of human wastes. Why is it?" He pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate the need of better laws and more gen- 
erous appropriations for this work of saving human life from pre- 
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ventable disease, and postponing the time of indSSciency or death by 
measures of public hygiene and sanitation. 

Doctor Bracken began by quoting the following words from the 
opening address of The Governor : 

"The development of the best sanitary conditions to insure public 
health must be considered and agitated in order to give force to a 
state-wide movement for the development of Minnesota." "How 
best the public health may be protected, is a question deserving 
ample discussion, to the end that a broader and more intelligent 
view of those subjects may be had." 

Doctor Bracken then continued : 

"Over twenty thousand human beings die annually in Minnesota, 
and of this number nearly half die of preventable diseases. If pre- 
ventable, why not prevented ?" 

Out of the figures given by Doctor Bracken from the returns of 
1908 I quote the following items : 

2,161 people killed by tuberculosis, 1,877 killed by pneumonia, 
1,291 little children killed by diarrheal disease, 574 killed by 
diphtheria, 32 killed by smallpox, 370 killed by typhoid fever. 
Doctor Bracken well says: 

"To these deaths from preventable diseases must be added those 
from other preventable causes, such as accidents and injuries,* and 

even deaths not directly assigned to a preventable cause, but due to 
improper housing in the home, the school room, the work shop and 
the factory. With such facts before us, can we ignore the im- 
portance of conserving human life?" 

The figures quoted above are not figures of the cases of tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, etc., but only of the deaths. When it comes 
to cases, we have the following statement made by Professor Wes- 
brook in his Conservation address : 



♦The Department of Commerce and Labor of the State of Minnesota com- 
mands the attention of the world for its remarkable work towards promoting 
the use of devices to prevent industrial accidents, and fixing the responsibility 
for such accidents where it belongs. The Assistant Commissioner of I<abor, 
Mrs. Mary A. Starkweather, seems to be doing a remarkably fine work as 
head of the Department for Women and Children Workers. 
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"We are ashamed to confess, that, through lack of proper finan- 
cial and legal provision, Minnesota records are not available for 
comparison with other states of the Union. We have not been recog- 
ized as belonging to the registration area. We have to guess at our 
t3^hoid fever throughout the state and to base our estimates of 
existing cases on the deaths reported. Is this ordinary business 
foresight ?" 

I have given on page 35, a significant illustration of the failure 
to report cases of typhoid fever in Minneapolis and St. Paul (and 
the same is true of other diseases and in other cities of the State). 
If the Twin City figures as to cases and deaths from typhoid fever 
are correct, it would mean that the death rate from this disease in 
Minneapolis has been thirty-eight per cent and in St. Paul twenty- 
four per cent, — ^whereas ten per cent would be a very high death 
rate in the states comprised in the proper "registration area" men- 
tioned by Doctor Wesbrook. Death statistics, in the nature of 
the case, are always more complete than morbidity statistics, but 
such wide variations as are found in Minnesota can only be ac- 
counted for by failure of physicians to report cases to local and 
State health authorities. 

And sickness, even though it eventuates in recovery, is a vastly 
more important factor in vital statistics than is commonly appre- 
ciated. The "disease of childhood" are so called because it has been 
ignorantly supposed that they are necessary accompaniments of that 
period of life. We know now that they occur in childhood simply 
because the sources of infection are so wide-spread that few persons 
are able to attain maturity without having been exposed. And these 
"diseases of childhood," even when "recovered from," are by no 
means without further significance. There is no questioning the 
fact that countless hundreds of thousands of adults suffer through 
life the handicap inflicted upon some vital organ* by a "childhood 
disease," which is more than likely to determine unfavorably the 
struggle in some crisis of accident or sickness in later years. The 
same is equally true of recovered cases of typhoid fever, tubercu- 
losis, etc., when they occur in mature life. 



♦For example, the relation of scarlet fever in childhood to Brighfs disease 
in after life is well known to all members of the medical profession. 
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The unhappiness and grief caused by needless and crippling ill- 
nesses and by preventable deaths cannot be estimated, but it is so 
wofully great! The financial loss to the public from death and 
from non-employment through sickness is capable of being in a 
measure estimated by the methods used by life insurance actuaries. 
One example was given by Doctor Bracken: Deaths from tuber- 
culosis are thus estimated to have cost the State of Minnesota not 
less than twenty-three million dollars in the year 1907 and 1908, 
"and this loss did not take into account the cost of disease, nor the 
deterioration in earning capacity, in after years, of the children of 
deceased." When the time comes that Minnesota is sufficiently alive 
to the situation to take an accounting of the financial losses to the 
State from needless sicknesses and premature deaths, the figures will 
be more appalling than all the records of forest destruction, waste 
of the soil, and waste in our cities by fire. 

And do not soil and forests and mines and water power and 
mills and factories and railroads and capital exist solely for the sake 
and the service of human lives? The while these human lives are 
so recklessly crippled and squandered for the lack of just a little 
care and wise expenditure; sums almost infinitesimal when com- 
pared with even the money loss to the Commonwealth which this 
neglect entails ! 

The preventable illnesses and deaths occur, not in the office of the 
statistician in the Capitol, but in the various cities, villages and rural 
districts of the State. The vast and piteous total is unappreciated 
because no one eye sees, and hence no one brain and conscience 
apprehends, the vastness and piteousness of it. 

And these preventable illnesses and deaths occur mainly because 
the various local communities fail to take measures to prevent them. 
The State passes general laws relating to sanitation and hygiene and 
clothes the rulings of the State Board of Health with the power of 
law.* However, a very large measure of self government resides in 
each local community, and there are many matters in which the 
State is powerless to interfere until the local community has given 
patent evidence of inability to cope with the situation. Usually this 
inability is first manifested by an epidemic of disease. 

*But fails to provide sufficient funds for enforcement. 
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Under the various chapter-headings of this report — ^"^ Water,*' 
"Sewers," "Milk Supply,'' — etc., etc., are related many instances 
of municipal failure to safeguard the public health. "Why 
hasn't the health officer seen to this ?" is an inquiry which was made 
of me times without number. In some instances I, too, have won- 
dered why the health officer hasn't seen to it. But as a rule the 
reason has been plain to me. I would like to make it plain to the 
people of Minnesota. 

There are certain "conditions precedent" to vigorous and efficient 
health administration. From my studies and observations in Min- 
nesota, I think these conditions are not generally being fulfilled, and 
in the line of this thought I venture to offer the following sugges- 
tions : 

First. In even the cities of eight or ten thousand, the health officer 
should be enabled to give his undivided time and attention to public 
health work.* To this end, it is necessary that he shall be paid a 
salary which will release him from the necessity of engaging in pri- 
vate medical practice or other gainful occupation. This is neces- 
sary, also, in order that conaiderations of support for himself and 
his family may never deter him from doing what he deems to be 
his duty. A conscientious health officer must necessarily make him- 
self unpopular at times. It is certainly a great deal to ask of a man 
that for a mere pittance he shall serve the welfare of the public 
even in face of hostile criticism, and thereby lose his patients upon 
whom he depends for a living. 

Second. Assuming that the health officer is antecedently well 
qualified in a general way, he should be encouraged to take special 
training in public hygiene and sanitation. There is much in the line 
of preventive medicine which no physician can be assumed to know 
simply because he has been made health officer. A few of our great 
universities now offer valuable special courses leading up to degrees 
of Master or Doctor of Public Health. Health officers, would, I 



♦See the many things a health officer can do, as illustrated in the story 
of Eveleth, pp. 228-9. In the larger cities, of course, the health officer must 
have assistants. 
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believe, be glad to avail themselves of special training if they were 
decently paid, and if, also. 

Third, there were reasonable expectation on the part of health 
officers that they would be continued in office so long as they are 
faithful and efficient. Men should be encouraged to seek a life 
career in this service in America, as in some of the more progressive 
European countries. In Germany, for example, a health officer (or 
a mayor) who has proved his worth in one city may expect to be 
called to a larger city, and finally to be settled for life. I find, in 
Minnesota, that health officers in general are subject to removal for 
no other cause than that the next election brings into power a ma- 
jority on the city council whose opinions on the tariff differ from 
his own. Consequently, to secure reasonable assurance of tenure in 
office, it is necessary. 

Fourth. To dissociate the health department from partisan poli- 
tics. This is a difficult, but a not impossible, task, even under the 
methods of muncipal government prevailing today, as I hope pres- 
ently to illustrate by actual example. 

Fifth, there must be proper health regulations, with suitable pro- 
visions, financial and otherwise, for their enforcement. A health 
officer, working under unwise or feeble laws and ordinances, with 
no proper equipment, and no isolation hospital for contagious cases, 
powerless to enforce his own regulations and unsupported by the 
executive department suffers a fatal handicap. And even if there 
are good health laws, with the mayor and the police force back of 
them, it is obvious that the health department, to do its best work, 
must have. 

Sixth, the co-operation of other departments, such as the school 
board, the water commission, the sewer committee, the street clean- 
ing department, and other branches of municipal activity of vital 
concern to the public health. It is conceivable that most, if not all, 
the "conditions precedent" named above might be established under 
monarchical government "by the exercise of a peremptory will;" 
but in a democracy they cannot be achieved until. 

Seventh, the people want them and are willing to pay for them. 
How much do the people want them in Miimesota? 
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In the smaller cities* I find the health officer paid from $75 to 
(rarely) $300 a year. (Sometimes the city atomey is paid three times 
as much.) The chief factor of tenure in office seems to be the slender- 
ness of compensation and the corpulence of responsibility which 
prevents other men wanting the place. The health officer of Duluth 
is paid $1,200.00; the plumbing inspector is paid $1,250. The health 
officer of Winona is paid $600.00. St. Paul and Minneapolis pay 
their health commissioners $2,400.00 and $3,300.00, respectively. 
Consequently not even the largest cities in Minnesota can justly 
command the entire time of the man to whom is committed the 
most vital of all public interests. Just where a man should draw the 
line is a delicate matter for him to determine. It would be unrea- 
sonable to expect him to draw it in favor of a niggardly public, as 
against himself; yet that is what many a health officer does. 

It is not within my province, nor is it my wish, to criticise the 
he'klth administration of any city. As long as health officers are so 
underpaid and so hampered by unnecessary difficulties, while criti- 
cised and held responsible for conditions which the public makes 
them powerless to regulate, my sympathies are normally with the 
health officer. And it would be violating confidence to cite the many 
examples related to me in which "politics," private interest, or the 
mere objection before the city council of "Taxpayer," who holds a 
vote, has obstructed and nullified the most earnest efforts of the 
health officer in the city's behalf. When he foreshadows an epi- 
demic of typhoid or scarlet fever, if such and such a thing is not 
done, "hard-headed business men" call him an alarmist, who is say- 
ing things which are not good for the growth of the city.t After 



♦With the exception of Eveleth, which will be spoken of later, Albert Lea 
pays an extraordinary efficient non-medical health officer $2.50 and expenses 
for each day of work. 

tAnd it is wonderful what superstitious reverence is paid by the average 
citizen to the opinion, on all subjects, of the "busmess man," whose judgment 
on a milk ordinance or any other measure is taken as worth more than that 
of a medical man. The medical man affirms that it is necessary that milk shall 
be cooled to fifty degrees to prevent the growth of bacteria that will kill babies. 
The business man says, "It is too hard on the dairyman; make it sixty de- 
grees," — ^and sixty degrees it is made! 

15 
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the epidemic is on, he is criticised for not having pushed his meas- 
ures with greater vigor. 

"Why in the world hasn't the health officer found out the condi- 
tion of this meat market?'' was a question asked me in a city of 
9,000, which pays a singularly capable and devoted health officer 
the magnificent salary of $16,662/3 a month. In the instance re- 
lated I had found the health officer giving much time and attention 
to the very exigent problem of the water supply; trying to estab- 
lish some kind of sanitation in the unsewered district about the 
water station, and trying to arouse the city officials to the imminent 
danger of a typhoid epidemic. I did not have to think long for an 
excuse for the health officer. 

Then consider the equipment of the average health officer in any 
but the larger cities, not in Minnesota alone, but generally through- 
out the country. His office, if he has one, is tucked into the most 
unsanitary comer of the city hall basement. He can use the tele- 
phone of the police department up-stairs. He furnishes his own 
means of locomotion, and pays for his own gasoline, oats or shoe 
leather. His bills for any extra service, however imperative, are 
disputed, delayed, discounted. Everything he wants, be it a micro- 
scope or an isolation hospital,* must be argued for in terms of cash 
profit to the city. 

If the cities of Minnesota could be brought to realize just what 
they actually pay for in the way of health service, and what they 
therefore have a right to demand, I think that some of them would 
find cause to go down on their knees in gratitude to their health 
officers. 

St. Paul is discussing the commission form of government. The 
Ramsey County Medical Society passed a resolution recommending 
that there should be a Commissioner of Health to give his whole 
time to the city, and with a salary of not less than $5,000. This 
matter was mentioned to me by an otherwise intelligent man who 



*Let it be any other kind of hospital, the question arises in the public mind, 
"If the doctors are so anxious for it, why don't they build it?" Doctors 
have personally just as much. need of a hospital as other folks; no more. 
What they want is, to have a fair chance to save the lives of the people 
when they are injured or desperately sick. 
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thought it "a great scheme of the doctors." Inasmuch as good pub- 
lic health administration does more than an3rthing else to cut down 
the doctors' business and receipts, it would seem to be quite an 
altruistic scheme. 

But it is not merely the question of pay. The resolution of the 
Ramsey County Medical Society called for a Commissioner of 
Health on an equal footing with commissioners of other depart- 
ments. In the one city in Minnesota which I found in the enjoy- 
ment of government by commission, the health officer was not on 
the commission. He received his appointment, and was liable to 
receive his dismissal, from the mayor ; and he was not at that time 
upheld in the matter of forcing sewer connections and abolishing out- 
door vaults, nor in regulating the dairies and slaughter houses, "be- 
icause they were outside of the city limits." The Mayor, however, 
has since been converted to a different attitude. His conversion 
will be letter-perfect when he advocates giving the health officer in- 
dependence and making him a member of the commission. 

But a city need not wait for commission government to release its 
health officer from the interference of partisan politics and its train 
of attendant evils. Not a few cities in the country have placed 
public health matters in the hands of a non-partisan board 
appointed by the Mayor. In my own city (Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan), for example, remarkable results have followed this 
change, brought about through recent charter provision. This 
board consists of five members, two of whom must be phys- 
icians.* Appointments are for five years, one new member coming 
on the board each year. For several years the city has enjoyed the 
services of some of its best citizens without money and without 
price, and the same very able health officer has been continued in 
office through the dominance in the city council of first one and then 
another political party. The board of health, with a majority of 
one party, has voted as a matter of course to continue in office a 
good health officer of the opposite party. The health officer ap- 
points his own assistants. Under this regime, the work of the de- 
partment is continually enlarging and improving. The health offi- 



*The board thus far has never had less than three medical members. 
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cer stands in the position of executive officer of the board, and when 
trying times and popular misunderstanding come, he does not stand 
alone, but has this board of influential citizens back of him. Re- 
quests for legislation and financial support emanate from the board, 
and the health officer is thus relieved of the embarrassment and the 
misinterpretations which often ensue from having to press these 
matters personally and alone. 

It is of course conceivable that this method may be subject to 
abuse in the hands of a bad mayor; but his appointments are open 
to public scrutiny and must be confirmed by the council. The likeli* 
hood of abuses is certainly far less than when the health officer is 
an acknowledged part of the political "machine." , 

I heard as often in Minnesota, as ever anywhere, that the stereo- 
t)rped reply to requests for improved health service is : "We haven't 
the money." Some of the cities (as for example, St. Paul, with 
regard to her garbage problem), suffer unfortunate charter limita- 
tions upon their expenditures. The remedy for this is a greater 
measure of home rule. However, the findings of the St. Paul Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research reveal other reasons why the city "has 
no money." St. Paul is to be complimented, rather than criticised, 
inasmuch as she has voluntarily instituted this inquiry into the busi- 
ness methods of her various departments. I doubt not that many 
other cities would find similar wastes and leakages in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. But inasmuch as some of the officials in 
St. Paul were quite insistent that "Mrs. Crane should tell them how 
to get the money to do the things she suggested," I would remark 
that when any city institutes a scientific system of municipal ac- 
counting and reporting which will tell the people exactly where all 
the money goes, it will probably be found that there is money 
enough to go wherever it ought to go for the public good. 

Reference has frequently been made in this report to the pro- 
gressive policy of the little city of Eveleth, the one city in Minne- 
sota which maintains a professional health officer, — ^that is, a health 
officer who gives his whole time to public health work. In this town 
of 7,000 population the Health Officer is paid the same salary as 
that of the Commissioner of Health of St. Paul with 214,000 popula- 
tion, namely, $200.00 a month. In Eveleth $100.00 is paid by the 
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dty coandl, and $100.00 fay tbe school board in compensatioe for 
medkal inspectioo of all the pupils in die public sdiools. 

The healdi officer personally superintends die patro&ag of the 
water dieds, the harresting of the ice supply, the collection and dis- 
posal of garba^, and personally inspects the dairies, slaughter 
houses, bakeries and the like, furnishing milk, meat and foods to 
the dty, and acts also as meat inspector, and sees to the enforce- 
ment of die health ordinances in general In a small dty one trained 
energetic man can perform many semces which, in a large dty, 
must be divided between a number of persons. And the personal 
doing of these things in the small dty is not beneath his dignity, 
especially since it constitutes training for a future position of laiger 
usefulness and authority. By this plan the needs of the smaller and 
larger cities are senred at one stroke. 

The health officer in Evdeth is a young man who was called to 
the dty to fill this position, and has made special preparation for his 
work. Erdeth was persuaded to this step chiefly by the resident 
member of die State Board of Health, Doctor Charles M. More, 
who, out of a long service as local health c^icer, appreciates the 
needs of the people, and is so fortunate as to be able to influence 
them to take these wise measures for the protection of health and 
life. The first fruits of this wisdom are, I think, made already suf- 
fidentty 2ppeLTeot in previous chapters of this report 

The State Boasd of Health. 

The inadequate funds and unfortunate limitations of power of 
the State Board of Health have been from time to time commented 
oo in dns rqx>rt. All which has been said concemii^ conditions 
precedent for the best local health administration applies with dou- 
Me force when we consider the case of the State Board of Health. 

The Minnesota State Board of Health is cdebrated for its good 
work. The Executive OScer is recognized as one of the most 
progressive and eflident in this country. The Departments of Epi- 
demiology and Sanitary Engineering have done work of such value 
that it is very favorably commented on elsewhere, and should win 
the zppreds&m and uphcrfding of the people of the State. That 
so much sfaocild have been accomplished on so small appropriations 
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reflects great credit on the men. This State Board of Health looks 
over the broad field and sees not only how various localities suffer 
because of the short-sighted and parsimonious policy already 
described, but how disease bred in one locality spreads to others. 
From year to year it makes careful plans for protection of the 
public health, most of which plans are brought to naught by the 
Legislature. 

Let us see how the requests of this Board fared at the hands of 
the Legislature in its last session: A bill was introduced calling 
for a permissive law allowing any municipality to elect to employ 
a whole-time medical health officer and school inspector, and pro- 
viding that if a city elected to employ such an officer, the State 
Board of Health would pay one-third of the salary, and have the 
privilege of nominating the employe. This was one of the most 
sensible and practical propositions ever made to a state legislature. 
The bill was not mandatory, but it would have encouraged the 
extension of the system now existing in Eveleth alone, with the 
additional advantage to the local community that the State would 
have paid one-third of the salary and the appointment would have 
been completely removed from politics. Probably that is why the 
bill was killed. The death blow was dealt by the finance committee 
of the Senate, which, so far as I can see, had absolutely no right 
with it, since the bill did not call for an appropriation, the Board 
hoping to get an increased general appropriation which wpuld allow 
them to undertake this work in a few cities, as an example. But 
the chairman of the finance committee of the Senate succeeded in 
calling it from General Order and held it in committee. 

Bills for the control of tuberculosis; for the establishment of 
district sanatoria, or state-aid for county sanatoria; for mere 
expense for a non-salaried tuberculosis commission; for reporting 
cases of tuberculosis, and for anti-tuberculosis educational exhibits 
in schools, — all were killed or allowed to die a lingering death. 
Consequently the State Board, notwithstanding great effort, has 
made no progress with the Legislature in its anti-tuberculosis work, 
ind it is doubtful whether, with the necessary expansion of the 
Department of Epidemiology, the Board can keep its traveling anti- 
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tuberculosis exhibit, which has stimulated so much local interest and 
activity, on the road after this fiscal year. 

A bill relative to tuberculous teachers in public schools was 
passed. However, it does not prevent persons thus afflicted from 
procuring certificates to teach, but only suspends the certificate if 
they are discovered, while teaching, to be afflicted with ^'active tuber- 
culosis or some communicable disease." 

A bill making the village recorder the registrar for births and 
deaths, passed. 

A water and sewage bill, intended to give the State Board of 
Health authority to aid municipalities, was favorably reported by 
the Public Health Committee of the Senate, but a certain senator 
managed to get this bill referred to a special sub-committee of the 
Judiciary Committee, where it died, as intended. Surely the cities 
of Minnesota have sufficient need of aid from the State Board of 
Health in protecting their water supplies from sewage pollution by 
other communities. 

The Legislature did not grant any appropriation for a further 
study of Minnesota waters in conjunction with the United States 
Geological Survey, nor did it give additional branch laboratories 
aside from the one at Duluth. One was asked for in the western, 
and one in the southern, part of the State. The need of these 
things has been dwelt upon in early chapters of this Report. 

The Division of Epidemiology requested of the Legislature an 
increase in appropriation, for one thing, to pay three more experts 
at a salary of $2,500 a piece. There are now two : the director and 
one assistant. It was pointed out in the "argument for the appro- 
priation," that 

"The duties of these men are to investigate complaints regard- 
ing outbreaks of diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, smallpox 
and other communicable diseases occurring throughout the State. 
As many as eight calls for such work have come in one day. * * ♦ 
It is wholly impossible to meet more than a small part of the 
demand for even the most serious emergency work of this kind 
with the present staff. The result is that places demanding aid are 
attended to according to the apparent seriousness of the situation— 
a very dangerous proceeding, but the only one now possible. If a 
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call for immediate action comes in after the available men are 
already away on other investigations, it cannot be met." 

For this purpose, and to do other work vitally needed, the Board 
of Health asked for a $15,500 increase in appropiiation, and obtained 
(over the $9,500 allowed the previous year) an increase of $3,500.* 

The Division of Vital Statistics, — ^which is the "bookkeeping" of 
all public health work, and without which it is not possible to tell 
what progress is being made, and where — ^pointed out in the "argu- 
ment for appropriation," that 

"In spite of all the effort made by the Executive Officer, Minne- 
sota is not yet in the group of "registration states," because her 
vital statistics bookkeeping is not up to the requirements of the 
Census Bureau at Washington. ♦ ♦ * The present appropriation 
for vital statistics is $3,500 per annum. The present salary pay-roll 
is $5,714 per annum. Those employed are all under-paid and over- 
worked women." 

The Legislature was asked for an increase of $11,500, and granted 
an increase of $1,500. Even to keep up the present work, it wili 
be necessary to continue to make up deficits out of the small general 
fund of the Department.t 

The Division of Sanitary Engineering made a splendid exhibit 
of work done on the $2,500 of previous years; also a compelling 
representation of what needs to be done: 

"Epidemics have occurred in many communities that have cost 
hundreds of lives ; many thousands of dollars have been spent both 



♦The achievement of the State Board working in conjunction with the 
local health officials, in checking the alarming typhoid outbreak in Mankato 
in 1908, should alone demonstrate the wisdom of making the Board able to 
respond instantly to calls from any part of the State. From 324 primary 
cases, only about 40 secondary cases developed — an extraordinary record 
indeed. See admirable reports on this joint work of State and Municipality 
by Dr. A. O. Bjelland. Health Officer of Mankato, and Frederick H. Bass, 
Engineer, in the April IS, 1910, number of Journal Minnesota State Medical 
Association. 

tVital statistics serve many valuable public ends aside from health. For 
example, official birth registrations may be of inestimable value in proving 
property rights, legitimacy, etc.; and every state should require a proof of 
SLge, by all children applying for working papers, from an official birth record. 
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for wasteful construction of water and sewer works and for sup- 
pression of disease which might have been saved had this Division 
been equipped with men to make the necessary inspections and to 
offer advice on design of municipal public works." 

This division asked for $30,400 and is to receive $5,000 next year 
and $7,500 the year following. 

Plans to study causes of presence of diphtheria and other diseases 
in institutions; to furnish free antitoxin to the poor; to trans- 
fer the cost of disinfection from the householder to the munici- 
pality, where it justly belongs, because the benefit accrues to the 
public; to study typhoid fever; to make a further study of sani- 
tary conditions surrounding the' milk production of the State, were 
all defeated by the Legislature, through refusal of the necessary 
laws or funds. 

A bill providing that, upon request from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the State Board should have power to condemn 
unsanitary school buildings, was killed in the Senate. Even a bill 
introduced in the Senate, to abolish the public drinking cup, was 
promptly killed. Wisconsin has abolished both the public cup and 
towel. 

The Legislature is to be thanked for the slight increases in the 
divisions mentioned, and also for an increase of the general fund, 
(which must carry all deficits in the divisions). The total appro- 
priations for the Board have been increased from $53,500 to $62,500 
for 1912 and $67,000 for 1913. 

But — ^what inadequate appropriations for the work already in 
hand ! And how much vital new work cannot be undertaken at all, 
through lack of laws and of appropriations !* 

A bill asking for one public health inspector in each county in the 
State called for an appropriation of over $200,000. The idea of 
spending so much on public health seemed to be entirely beyond the 
comprehension of legislators. Finally it simmered down to the pos- 
sibility of getting four inspectors, but even this poor substitute died. 
The while many millions dollars worth of human productiveness, as 



*And, with the expansion of the Department of Health and the increase of 
duties and responsibilities, the Legislature has taken the remarkable step of 
cutting the salary of the Executive Officer from $5,000 to $4,000. 
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we have seen, are lost yearly to this State through sickness and 
premature deaths of its inhabitants from purely preventable dis- 
ease. If only there were some^ means of visualizing before a legis- 
lature these thousands of dead men and women and little children 
that ought to be alive, not one member would dare take the respon- 
sibility of refusing to grant to the health officials of the State the 
means for carrying out plans sanctioned by the best authorities in 
the world. But, whether state legislators and city aldermen feel 
their responsibility or not, the responsibility does rest upon the ulti- 
mate law-makers who, being besought for laws and appropriations 
with which to preserve health and save human lives, arbitrarily 
refuse to grant them. 

Why does not so rich a state as Minnesota try the experiment, 
for once, of giving its Board of Healtli all the money asked for, 
and allowing it one biennial period in which to prove the wisdom of 
this policy?* 

Conclusion. 

This whole campaign has been an effort to help the citizens of 
Minnesota to appreciate : first, the importance, from every practical 
and sentimental point of view, of protecting the health and lives of 
all the people; second, that this cannot be done while state and 
municipal health departments are disgracefully hampered and 
stinted, their advice and warnings lightly disregarded, their leaders 
subject to arbitrary check and dismissal by politicians, — ^and no 
informed and united public to demand a radically different state of 
affairs. 

It is not for individuals and organizations to content themselves 
with trying to make up this deficit in efficiency by volunteer activi- 
ties. The best service which any volunteer organization can render 
is, to address itself to the task of creating efficiency in the regularly- 
constituted department in which the work belongs, I have tried to 
indicate, in the earlier pages of this chapter, how this end might be 
accomplished. 



*I wish that some body of public-spirited citizens would institute a search- 
ing comparison as to the relative amounts spent by the Legislature to pro- 
tect the health and lives of human beings on the one hand, and cattle, horses 
and hogs, on the other. 



% 
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Again, volunteer civic organizations can be of immense service 
by helping the popular understanding of what is most vital in pub- 
lic health work today. The public, at least in the larger cities, 
approves of appropriations for long-established lines of work, such 
as garbage collections and plumbing inspection, though it is unlikely 
that any city is spending too much in seeing to it that all putrescible 
refuse and human excreta are safely conducted from premises. 
These matters are very important, though we now know that some 
of the reasons which led to the inauguration of such work were 
mistaken reasons. We have learned, for example, that t)rphoid 
fever and other dreaded diseases are not caused by "sewer gas," 
or by the noisome odors from decaying garbage,* but that every 
case is produced by transference, directly or indirectly, of the spe- 
cific micro-organisms from the body of some other person. 

But this knowledge of the real sources (and of the avenues) of 
infection is comparatively new, and can be but imperfectly utilized 
by health officials until they are supported by enlightened public 
understanding. Progressive health officials everywhere realize that 
nothing is so important as controlling the original sources and 
avenues of infection, namely, the diseased persons and the body dis- 
charges from these persons: discharges from lungs, as in tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia; from throats and noses, as in tonsillitis, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria and (probably) infantile paralysis; from 
kidneys, as in typhoid fever; from bowels, as in typhoid fever, 
cholera infantum and a great and unnamed host of intestinM inf ec- 



♦"Garbage" is a vague term. Typhoid-infected milk or cream, dressings 
and discharges from the sick, rats or household animals that have died of 
disease, or, in fact, almost any conceivable waste product may be deposited 
in the garbage can. Flies are bred in neglected garbage and may carry 
infective material from there or from any place in the neighborhood where 
it is to be found. Exposed garbage is fed on by domestic animals which 
come back into the house. Rats flourish and multiply around garbage heaps. 
Infected garbage would be a danger if dumped on water sheds. There is 
every reason ior increasing rather than relaxing vigilance in garbage collec- 
tion and disposal, and fortunately aesthetic considerations make a powerful 
appeal in this direction. Nevertheless, it must be strongly insisted that there 
are other, and commonly neglected health measures, which are of much 
greater importance. 
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tions; from suppurating sores, as in venereal affections.* Enlight- 
ened health boards everywhere are struggling for control of these 
chief factors in disease, and are saying, as in one voice: 

"It is necessary, for efficient public health work, to compel faith- 
ful reporting by physicians and parents, of all cases of communicable 
diseases.t It is necessary to have hospitals for the isolation of any 
such cases as otherwise would be a menace to the community. It 
is necessary to have continual medical supervision of school chil- 
dren, that individual cases may be cared for and epidemics may be 
checked. It is necessary that the water supply and the milk supply 
(the two chief avenues of infection) shall be guarded from pollu- 
tion. These things should be done, and well done, by a munici- 
pality, no matter what else is neglected or left to private initiative." 

Think of the folly of a city spending considerably more for garb- 
age and ashes collection than for all its other public health activities 
together, the while the milk supply is in the neglected and deplor- 
able state found at Minneapolis! Think of Rochester with its 
world-famous surgical hospital, built up by private initiative, yet 
without public initiative for a general or contagious-diseases hos- 
pital; of Brainerd, with its splendid railroad and general hospital, 
and not a place to send a case of diphtheria or scarlet fever; of 
Winona and many smaller cities in the same situation \t And think 
of the inconsistency of elaborate disinfection of dwelling houses 



♦Not among the diseases required by law to be rejected. 

tSee what is said on page 221, about the danger of mild cases of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, etc., which are unreported and hence uncontrolled, and con- 
stitute probably a far greater factor in the spread of disease than the serious 
cases under medical treatment and surveillance. 

(Minneapolis and Duluth have contagious diseases hospitals and St. Paul 
has contagious wards, with 175 beds, at the municipal hospital. St Cloud 
has a small contagious diseases hospital. Eveleth and Mankato have each 
recently voted to acquire one. Crookston has a contagious ward at one of the 
two hospitals. One or more general hospitals, either municipal or private, 
were found in all the cities visited but Rochester and Waseca. Albert Lea 
has recently voted to replace an old and poor hospital with a fine new one. 
Minneapolis has an ordinance governing hospitals, sanitariums, etc., which I 
commend to the attention of other cities. 
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after a death from tuberculosis, when the victim of the disease 
roamed and spat at large for years before he succumbed !* 

To control the diseased person — ^and prevent his discharges reach- 
ing other persons through the water they drink and the milk and food 
consumed — ^that is the vital part of public health protection ; and 
the relative importance of every procedure and expenditure should 
be weighed and measured by its promised efficacy in these directions. 

And this, I conceive, is the proper function of enlightened indi- 
viduals and' organizations wishing to serve the public health: 

(1) To create, sustain and defend able health departments, offi- 
cered by the best obtainable men, for all that vast work of preven- 
tive medicine which requires professional training and technical 
knowledge and experience. 

(2) To promote everything which tends to healthful every-day 
life for all the people. This means, not only cities with clean streets 



*I found much good work against tuberculosis in progress in Minnesota. 
It is likely that the sinister figures, quoted in the beginning of this Chapter 
(page 220) will be materially decreased in the next few years. I found local 
anti-tuberculosis societies, more or less active, in the Twin Cities, Duluth, 
Winona, Fergus Falls, Mankato, St Cloud, St. Peter and Eveleth, and at the 
November meeting of the State Conference of Charities and Corrections in 
Crookston great interest in anti-tuberculosis work was aroused, which will re- 
sult in local societies in Crookston and many other localities in the Northwest. 
By far the larger local activity in this work is to be attributed to the inspira- 
tion offered by the anti-tuberculosis traveling exhibits of the State Board 
of Health. This was the origin of the movement in St. Louis county, which 
has taken the lead of the whole State in anti-tuberculosis work. The county 
commmissioners have voted $55,000 for a most complete anti-tuberculosis sana- 
torium, with large grounds for permitting of future expansion. This insti- 
tution should be an inspiring example to the rest of the State. There is 
talk of building a $100,000 sanatorium midway between the Twin Cities, for 
the treatment of incipient cases. In Minneapolis there is the Hopewell Hos- 
pital for incipient cases, and the Thomas Hospital for advanced cases. The 
control of advanced cases, to prevent spread of infection, is the greatest 
need in Minnesota. And it never should be forgotten, in any work for the 
cure of tuberculosis, that the disease is fostered by unwholesome living, 
especially by unwholesome housing conditions; and that no anti-tuberculosis 
organization is doing its best unless it strives to reform the conditions and 
tendencies which foster the disease. I found the work in St. Paul extraordi- 
narily well organized, and working on the broad preventitive lines above 
indicated. 



